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Tô àlt«Bipt to write a stricdy i^H^kial i2fe ^Aha 
aâthor of Tht Philosapkictd DioHùiéarf^ woalii jbe 
to attempt an impracticàbiif^yl fiùce the world i{ jv> 
tiiuTersally informed of fais character» life, and writ- 
ingfi» through the biographical researdiei of hia'ftîèiid 
and pupil, the elegant/ though unfertuoate Condot- 
cet ; the leading featorei of whose relatLott, it will be 
•our endeavour to delineate with cencisenèas ^and 
veracity. 

Whether we regard Voltaire as a politiciao» 
whose influentTal writings created a new mode of 
thinking in the sehool of philosophy ; or, as a poet, 
philosopher, and historian, he must be ranked as oiie 
-of the brightest omamentsofdie country Fhichgayje 
him birth. 

WhileV<4taire was Ûie object of jealousy, perse- 
cution, and hatred, to the priesthood iBind the bigot- 
ted, hé was eloquently advocating. the caune of 
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freedom and religmai toleration, and atrenn^Mid/ 
iupporting hia favotirile maxim— r^ 

CtH là «îrte mm/ ^fgU b cf^fruMv. 

MtnUad «jrv^ ttaai'd aqoàl at t]i«ir Wrtk ! 
Virtne, tliia», the diffureDce nakei on earth. 

To account for such illiberality and injuHicei ia 
Ml at aO difficult. Volteire had boUDj aneited Vm 
opiniom» in defiance of the agents of tyranny and 
cuperstilion . he had. waged a deadHy war against 
finjudice and ignorance : he had struck a fatal blew . 
at the root of their power: and he had relaxed the 
U^erto strongly-knit joints of the government of 
error, hypocrisy, and fanaticism. It was dangerous 

-gtound to tread upon, where the icormorants of the 
church and state glutted their appetites on the 1»* 
hours of the poor, the ignorant, and the superstitious, 

' who adored and obeyed the ** throned power*' of 
right divine. Systems thai will fiot stand the test of 
truth, cannot be immaculate ; and systems that pro» 
fess to goVem our morals, and direct our eternal hap» 

'7>iness, ought to be asuncontaorinated as the dew of 
heaven. 

Thus shoals of hireling scribblenr, and even men» 
they jay, of some talent, among the dergy, envious 
^his great aWKttes, ^jucnced and ali^med at ih« 
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jectafsliin^f Us reUgioas prkmfkê, in a oouQtry 
wbero nipemitÎMi weigt^à, Hd not hetiUte to 
ttttdti€e die chariM^r, and arraign the xrorkâ, of 
a man, whose laleiits so very far eclipsed their 
xmn ; but the labours of such defamers were short! j 
lo be obliterated from the annals of literature i while 
it was imposable to transmit even their names to 
posterity, through any other medium^ than such a 
nmminbranoer' a« Hie Duneiad àS the celebrated 
Pope. 

FRAifOip-AUajta Aiu>f/Ef x»b Voltauib, was born 
at Chatenay/ near Parisb on the 20th of February» 
1694, but was not baptized till the 22d of November, 
of the same y^^, pwiilg. to his excessive weakness» 
His father, Francis Arouet, (ancient notary at 
t^aris,) held tb^. office of tr^asurar pf the Chambrt 
des Cûmpie$; and his mother^ Margeret 4'Aumart# 
was of a noble family of Poitou. Young Arouet» 
coniforraably to the custom» tiien generally estab* 
liabed among the ricl^ burgesses, or cadets, assumed 
the name of the paternal estate, f^oUaire^ leaving to 
the ^làeaX son the name of the family. Mi Arouet> 
had the good fortune to procure important advati« 
tages to his sons, with reiipect to their education» 
Iritbottt which genk» 4»iinol attain & ttieridian 
splendour. 
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Ycfllàire was admitted to the. college of JeioiU. 
The professor of rhetoric, father Péree, under «iioae 
tuition he was placed^ was a nan of considerable 
emitience» and soon diseerned, in the youth, the 
"^ elements of genius, the garnis of a great mind. Fa<« 
ther Jaj, also, observed the independence which 
characterized the opinions <of his pupil. 

Onleavinf t^llege, lie found a httmt in the dwell- 
ing of the abbe Chateauneuf, his god-father, and aft 
old friend of his mother's. The abbe introduced the 
Ingenious youthralreiBtdjrdistingutshed hy several 

jeus cPespritiy to his intimate friend, the celebrated 
Mad. Ninon FEndos, who was pleased with the boy, 
and presented htm with two thousand livres, (about 
eighty guineas,) for the purpose of purchasing a 
small library. Thus, in his youth, fortunate circum- 
stances taught him, even before his judgment was 
formed, to regard study as an lionourable occupa- 
tioni and he, also, became intimate with persons 
who were superior to Tulgar prejudice; who 
informed him that the ihind of man is bom free, anâ 

X |hat he had a right to judge of every subject that 
came within his knowledge. 

, ^Shortly after^ this. Mad. Maiolenon introduced 
htm to the court of the aged Louis XIV. A hype- 
rcritical and persecuting spi;rit was very prevalent ai 
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thi« pmoi: the réputotion of incredulity lutd de 
prived Catînat <»f that eonfideBce» which was due tô 
the pvlÀty of iiis charactfr, and his talents for war. 
^The dac de Vendôme was publicly reproached for 
his inattention to mass; and^ to his want of devo* 
tion, was ascribed the success of the heretic Marlbo- 
roughs and the infidel Eu^ne. 

Voltaire^ youn^, gay, and spirited, was» about 
this period, introduced, by the abbe Chaulieu, into 
those circles,, at once useful and congenial to a miod 
. susceptible of improvement. They were composed 
of' the aristpcracy- and the wits of the day,, among 
> whom he mort highly esteemed the due de SuUy, the 
man|uess éel^ Fare, the abbes Servien and Courtin, 
the pFince' de Çontîii.tb^, gr^nd prior de Vendôme, 
marshal der iVUJjEirs, jtiji^: tS)e chevalier jde Bouillon: 
Jie natUfaUy içiMbed, fro^ sijph enp^incct; persona- 
ges, that simplicity of ta^fcte^ whjch ; distingjiiished^ 
the court of Louis XIV. 

-\ • -•:< *^'..:^* V- .•; ./J .', ^ • • . 

Voltaire'«,iÇaitkjg$ è^Ac^d^f bipi' ior the Iaw«,and, 

whpp boJ^ear^thfili hji^^8<gtjfmpvpd in the s^cijBty of 

• meil of tank,'a(Kl ..thqrt .1^ fsofiposed verses, he lost 

' die. hope . of. . r^plaiming Jiim^ . but solicited , the mar* 

; qness dé /'Cl^t0a^neuf^> appointed ambassador to 

.Holland, to J^alu him with him, in the quaUty of 

ji^gç; but this exile' was not of long duration» 
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Madam du Noyer» known iby her lettrée g4iikntjf9^ 
had geparated from her husband» and lived at the 
Hague with her two daughters. S&e preten^d zeal 
for the Protestant religion» but her real profession 
was that of writing libels, .cmd forming intrigues^ 
▼oltaire had, through her artifices, been drawn into 
a premature attachment for one of her daughters, 
but the mother, finding that little eould be made of 
this afialr, sounded the alarm, and complained to the 
ambassador, who commanded his protege to break 

. off the connexion, and soon sent him home, for the 
disobedience of his command. In the mean time» 
Madam du Noyer did not fail to make the most of 
this adventure. She printed, his letters to her 

daughter, hoping that his name, already well knowiij 

'would the more readily circulate her work, and ilie 
seized this opportunity to boalt of her maternal deK* 

cacy atnd rigidity, in thé same Kbel in wkîcii ihe 

'dishonoured her daughter. 

Returned to Paring our author's tender pasMon 
soon subsided, and 1am wm somewhat relieved, in not 
being obliged to provide §or the daughter of an 
intriguing mother. 9ot M. Arouet, dissatisfied with 
^is conduct in Ifolknd, and perceiving him to b# 
obstinate in his love of letters, and of living in die 
great world, entirely discarded him. Finding hil 
tiithev refolute, he adârewed letter» to him> ftiU çf 
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humility» tendemeM» and contrition; but they 
proTed ineffectuai. He then formed the deeign of 
going to America, and requested a sum of money to 
j>%y his passage, and to be permitted to throw him- 
self at his parent's^ feet. This, also, was denied 
him, and his father resolved to place him in the house 
of an attorney. The son of Apollo, however, did 
not long remain there. M. Caumartin, an intimate 
friend of M. Arouet^s, felt, for the restraints which 
^the youth laboured under, in being debarred from 
studies congenial to his taste, and of associeting with 
the lit^ary world. {le obtained permission to take 
him with him to his estate of St. Ange, where, re- 
moved from dangerous society, he ivould be better ' 
enabled to reflect upon the choice of a profession. 
Voltaire here met the elder Caumartin, a venerable 
man, partial to the memory of Henry IV. and hra 
minister Sully, then too much neglected. He had 
been intimately acquainted with the nnost karned 
characters of the reign of Louis XIV. was versaat in 
the anecdote of that reign, and took delight in relat- 
ing it Voltaire was inspired with enthusiasm for 
these tw:o heroes, and, after liis return from St. 
Ange^ h"e commenced an epic poem, of which 
' Henry IV. is. the hero. The study of the histm-y of 
France now became one of his most ardent pursuits. 
It is to this journey we owe The Henriade and TÂe 
Age ofLfiUU XIVk This ptincfe was just dead, and 
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^e l^eôple, whose idol' he had been for so long a. 
period; that same people, who had pardoned bis 
vain-glory, his profusion, his love of favorites, and 
had applauded his persecutions against the Protes» 
tants, iioNV insulted his memory with indecent joy. 
They became as prodigal of lampoons on his memory , 
as they had been profuse of panegyrics during hie 
life. Voltaire, being accused of writing of one 
of these satires, was condemned to the Bastile, on 
scarcely any other evidence, than the poem con« 
eluding with this singular Hue 

'Tbete.eviU I're seen, and I'ani içtrccly ooe «oore^ 

which the police considered as conclusive, from cor- 
responding with his age, though he had reached 
twenty-two years; and this was sufficient to de- 
l^ive him of liberty. While in prison, he sketched 
his poem of He League^ corrected his tragedy of 
<Bdipu9, and composed a very humourous poem on 
his confinement. The due d'Orleans, being in- 
formed of his innoceiice, procured his liberation, and 
presented him with a sum of money. '* Monseig* 
neur,'' said Voltaire, ^^ I thank you kindly, for 
enabling me to defray the expence of my board; 
but I pray, that I may not, in future, incur such ex« 
pense for lodging." 

Thetragedy-ofŒrfiptis was performed in 1718, 
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and its success wa^ so great» that marshal de Villan 
said to Voltaire, in returning from one of the repre* 
sentations of it, " The nation is under great obligatf- 
onâ to you, for your midnight labours.'-" It would be 
still more obliged to me," replied the poet, ** if I 
could write as well as you know how to^ speak and 
to act." 

Voltaire was now known as the author of somv 
witty fugitive pieces and epistles, in which we dis- 
cover the phik>sophy of Ghaulieu, with more mind 

~ and precision, and of an ode, that had vainly com- 
peted for the prize at the Académie Française, 
when that learÀed body very gravely gave the pre* 
ference to a. ridiculous poem of the abbe Jarri'sj^ 

' about Ûte decoealions of thealtae of i>Mrs Dame^ 

. . Actuated by a superior and independent taste, he* 
was unwilling to mix love with the horror of 
the subject of Œdipus,. and be had. the courage to 
I present tp theoomediansy wi^out having paid that 
- tribute to qustom ; but it was rejected. The com- 
DHttee found.. fault. with the author, who attempted 
to innovate on, and refonn,. the taate of t)ie times. 
*• This young man," said Dufiresne, "deserves his 
pride punished : we ought to perform» his play with 
that monstrous scene from. Sophocles." 

M. Arouet, who still wished his son to become an» 
b Ô 
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advocate, went to see the new tragedy perfomred'^ 
he was melted into tear» : he embraced the authol' 
amidst the felicitations of the ladies of the courts 
afler which he no longet indulged! the desire of hiff 
becoming a judge. 

Atone of the representations of (Enrpus, Vol- 
taire appeared on the stage^ wearing the queue of a 
high-priest : the lady of marshal ViUars requested to 
.ki^ow who that young man was, who wished \o 
disturb the performance. She was informed it wag 
the Author! This ktdicrous incident, which. be-^ 
spoke a mansuper^r to the littleness of self-lovey 
Inspired the. la^y with the desire of knowing him. 
Voltaire, being admitted into he^ company, acquired 
a ten^flir ps^i^ion for, her, the most serious he had erer 
experienced. It led his mind from his studies,^ 
which had become habitual), but he wa» nonM^ted, 
and he never spoke of it eut with sentiments of r^ret^ 
bordering on remorse. ' Deliver^ from hîs .attach-' 
ment, he consoled himself by his studies, procaedod 
with his Hbnriadib, and wrote his tragedy ef >A4tTB^ 
MIRK. A yonng actress^ brought forward by ♦VoU 
taire, performed the prifidpal character^, and wa9 
both his mistress and his pufHl. That public!, who 
had done justice to his fornier effort, were severe 
with ArtbmirjEi the ordinary effect of all uni succès»* 
This tragedy only procured him permission to return 
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fa Pariai^ when a o^vr caluiaoy against the court, 
and hia conneKion with ^ the opponenla of th^ 
regent, (among whom were, the duc de Richelieu, 
and the famous baron de GorUi) was the cause of 
his speedy removal. 

. In 1722, Vdtais^ accompanied Mad. Rupelmonde* 
to Holland. Hire b» acquaintance with Roussaao 
commenced^ who«e tnisfortui^es he pitied, and whoae 
•taleats he admired» Voitii^ire ponsiilted him* respect . 
Jag his .poem of The HsNgiAaB, then called Tua 
•LBAaua, and showed him his ËPivrus t^* UaANUr 
the first spechneii of his. treatise in Terse, ^qfiestiona 
of morality and philosophy.. R ou ss e a u racited to* 
hha aa Oaa 70 PosTSglTY, on which Voltaire o)i« 
served, thatjie feaiqd k would never descend to the 
piaee of i^ê adin»9m This «eyerity was not passed 
uanoticed^ferr whea Voltaire-wad^ta'hioi a satins he 
had composed, Bousseaa told hii|ir he thought it 
would be wise to suppress it, lestthe world should 
imagine he had lost his prudeneor and retained only 
his virulence. After such mutual reproaches, the 
two poets soon became inreconcileable. Rousseaa 
iMToke loose upon Ydloire, who^patieatly submitted 
so his abuse for fifteen years.- 

On returning to Rcris, in 1724, he^ produced hia^ 
Mmumnb. This was the subject of AaTBifiRByr 
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under a new title, with the plot less complioateJ ^né 
romantic : it surpassed the style of Raciiie, and was 
pepformed forty ni^ts. 

In 1726, he was again committed to the Bastile, 
for having offended the chevalier Rohan^ by these ex- 
pressions: <* I hang not upon a great name, but I 
•kiiow how to honour that which I bear." This base 
and dastardly courtier revenged himself, by causing 
his servants to insult him, without compromising his 
personal safety, k was in thé hall of the hotel de 
Sully, where hé had <]ined, that he received thii out- 
rage. Voltaire, instead of requiring justice by- law, 
thought redress by arms ' fnore noble. He is said .to 
have sought his adversary with aniâety, buit also with 
indiscretion. Rohan solicited M. le duc, to cause him 
to 'he put into the Bafetiie; atod to obtain, mote spee- 
dily, the order for his arbitrary imprisonment, showed 
M. le duc, who Was blind of an eye, the verses which 
Voltaire had addressed ta his mistresa, the màrchio^ 
-nèAsdePrie:- 

lo, wldiont dîssemblÎDg art, * 

Knewliow toobest atB Ar^dA* ^est 

Butbere bae eje.acts Argus' part, ' 

To grieye were frail— ;^to laogh were wise f 

After six month's imprisonment, he obtained his 
liberty upon condition of ^uiting the kingdom.' En- 
land became the place of his exile. From that mo* 
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ment, he felt himself called upon to destroy every 

- species of prejudice, by which his country ifat en* 
^ slaved. This great design, of becoming the bene- 
factor of a whole nation, by his single powers of 
genius, in rooting out their prevailing errors and \ 
l^ rejudices , inflamed his soul and inspired his \ 

. courage. 

He printed the Henriai>b in London. George !. 
and the princess of Wales, who was afterwards 

- queen, made him presents, and procured him many - 
. subscribers^ whid^ strengthened the poet's finances. 

To his stay in England, the world is indebted for 
the tragedies of Brutus and The Death of C^csar. 
. Brutus possesses the energy of Corneille, with more 
lustre, purity, and. naivete, combined with the sus- 
tahied elegance of Racine. Never have political 
maiters been displayed on the stage with more 
force, eloquence, and precision, than in the first act 
of Brutus: the fifth act is a ehtf d^œuvri of the 
pathetic. 

His Essay ON Epic PoETRt was written in Eng- 
land~, und in the English language. His fortune, 
l^ing now considerably augmented by the profits of 
his works, by the kindness of princes, arid the shares 
he possessed in various maritime speculations, arid 
the public funds^ he returned to France in 1728. 
•The decease of his. father and brother left^ him in 
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ponefliioB of more than 40,000 livres of rent; ^ 
money ha bed gained in England» he put into the 
lottery, eitabliahed by Deforts, comptroller-generet 
of the finances^ The famoua Paria Duvemay having^ 
produced him an interest in the vietualiieg of the 
army, he retired with 800,000 livres, which pro- 
duced to him about 130,000 livres yearly rçnt ; and, 
to the advantage of having such a fortune, he joined 
the satisfaction of owing, it chiefly to l|is ow» 
abilities^ 

Such an acqpiisition of riches, to men of genius, isi 

generally supposed to operate in repressing it» 

growth, .but his fortune was never impeached as a 

. check to his ardour m cultivating the belles lettres^ 

. whieh was ever his predomi&ani pursuit. 

In 1730, he brought eut' his ftiUTUS, which did^ 
not 4>btain great success. Fontenelle advised him to* 
renounce this iqpecies of dramatie writing, which 
he thought was not natural to hioi. The great Cor- 
neille, unele to Fontenelle, had given the same ad vice- 
to Racine. Yokaire complied witii tjiiis opinion, by 
prodgciug Zaire, a work possessing as much pathos 
as was ever exhibited on the stage since PHiSDRjt.- 
Its success far surpassed his expeetations. This is^ 
the first performance, M^ere, aAer qjuitting the tracks- 
of Corneille and Racine, he dispkyed art,, talent, and 
style, fti beyond hi^ former powers. Never wa» 
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tôrê exhibited mofe noeere and inipassioiMdy never 
did its iomginative purity excite rack tensibililjr^ mod 

- never did poet depict the jealewy of a sonl a» 
«jniafoie and generous as Ofostnane, whom we cannot 

' lurte» even at the moment we shudder, previous to 
bis sacrificing Zaire, who, so virtuous and. interesting, 
we cannot but love; This play was followed by 
AnBLAins »£ GuBSCLiN, which waa hissed o« ita 
first representation. MARUNNSf ako^ waa unstKv 
cessfuL A wag, in the pit, partly cansed Ihii^ by 

.exclaiming, " The queen drinks!" Adelaide, 
however, was altered, and appeared -again, under 
the title of the Dec db Foix, and Was received with 
the nkost unbounded applause. % 

About this time he first printed hk Temple of 

' TA^Br In this excelteot work, Jpe criticised the 

. writes of the last century, and even some of his 

: ccmtempoi aries» Time has confirmed his e|»ii)ioos, 

which were then considered-sacrilegious. His Pm- 

LosoPHiCAL Letters, or. Letters oit th^Eholish 

Nation, were, the epoch of ^a literary revolutiem. 

He comoienced, by initiati ag the public into a 

knowledge of English philos ophy j arf, , tetarsiure ; 

but the clergy, always fearful of retrograding, by 

the dissemination of freedom of thought, demanded 

, and ebtained .their s^uppression^ by an Mrest of 

copnciL Tjhe parliament ordered the work to be 

burnt, after the custom of old tim^ invented by 
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Tibmrius» la tb« meantimey the miracfe»^ of die- 
deacon of Paa*ifl, and of father Girard» covered boUi 
«ides .with ridieule and opprobrium. It was to be 
expected they vrafuld unite themselves against a 
man» whA was' bold enough to disseminate the doc- 
trines of reason» 

Voltaire now i<iesolved to^ alter his mode . of life. 
He placed part of his • fortune in ibreign countrièR» 
and <{uitted the capitals. Curiosity led him to the- 
siege of Philipsbuvg. ** Afoiuiieur," said marshal 
Berwick, ^ yon come no doubt, to see the 
trenchesf -«-" No, no, marshal/' replied Voltaire ; 
" I task myself to sing your exploits, without having: 
the ambition to participate in. thenu" 

He was^ at ||irs period, intimately connecKed widi- 
Mad. du Chatelet, with whom he studied the philoso- 
phy of Leibnitz and Newton, and lived retired 
many years, at Cirey, enjoying the society of a few 
select friends. Mad. du Chatelet possessed an 
estate near de Vassi, in Champagne, at which place- 
was erected a gallesy for expenihents upon lighfand 
electricity. 

After having dedicated some years to the study of 
physics, he consulted Clariaut upon the progress he 
had made, who had the frankness. to tell him> that, 
witb th& most obstinate^abour, he might not espect 
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to arrive even at the eminence of a $avant mediccre ; 
and th»t he was but aacrificing time» tibat would be 
better deroted to poetry, morality, and philosophy. 
Voltaire followed hia advice, and aoon began (o pur- 
sue those studies which were more congenial to his 
mind. The retreat of Cirey is classic ground, for here 
he composed his Alzirb, Zulimb, MAHOUfET, and 
completed his Discourse on Man ; here he wrote his 
Hi8T<mY OP Charlbs XII.9 prepared The Age of 
Louis XIV., and compiled the materials for his 
Essay on the Manners and Spirit of Nations. 

Aleirb and Mahomet are immortal monuments 
of the height to which the union of genius, poetry, 
and philosophy, are capable of elevating the tragic 
art. We behold in Alzire, the elevated virtues, 
combined with the savage impetuosity, of a man of 
nature, struggling against the vices oi coarupt 
society, by fanaticism and amlntiony and ceding to 
virtue, made perfect by reason in the soul of Alzares, 
or in the dying and undeceived Guzman. The 
most dangerous of vices is fanaticism: Voltaire 
dragged the monster forth, and employed, for his 
destruction, those powerful eflfects the drama alone 
can produce. 

Mahomet was first acted at Lille, in 1741. Dur- 
ing its firet representation, a letter from the king of 
of Prussia was handed to Voltaire, informing him of 
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the victory of Molwitz. He interru pted the perform» 
anoe, that the letter might be read to the audienoei 
<< You see," said he, to his. friends around hiniy 
^* tha^ this plûp of Moiwitz, will add to the «access 
of mine*" This play was afterwards risked ai 
Paris, but the opposition of the fanatics, excited b^ 
•the weakness of cardinal de Fleury , drew forth its 
condemnation . Voltaire, hoivever, seized the oppor«- 
tnhity of gainiilg the friendship of Benedict XIV. by 
«sending him this piece, with two Latin verses.for bis 
portrait. In return for this, Lambertini, who was SD 
amiable man, though possessing much spirit, kindly 
answered him, and presented him with two medals. 
Crebillon, censor of police, more scrupulous than the 
pope, would not even allow it to be performed in 
Paris. 

In 1751, d'Alembert, appointed by the count 
d^Argenson, to^xamine Mahombt» had the courage 
• to approve of it, and to expose himself to the hatred 
of priests, the devout, and the men of letters who 
were leagued with them. They could never pardon 
Voltaire's having said, ** Priests have found that 
which was sought for so eagerly by Archimedes-~>— 
a point in heaven on which to prop themselves, for 
the purpose of lifting the earth." 

ZVLIMM was unsuccessful. The DiscouRsia on 
Mam are amongst the happiest productions of tbe 
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Gallie muMK ;I1|« Iofb w Ciurlm XII. was the 
fint historical work he published. The style is 
flowifgaod beiftutiful; the heroic exploits succeed 
Jn a çoptÎQuous.trakiy without interruption; e^osist- 
iDg of briilibi)t expeditionsy singular anecdoieS) and ' 
.iqmanUc events, which continually buoy up the 
interest and curiosity. It is called romantic, bow« 
erer, from no other reason, than that of the historian 
.imparting to it all the interest of such fanciful prc(«^ 
auctions. 

Voltaire vainly imagined that the retreat of Cirey 
would screen him from persecution. He could only 
conceal liis person, but his fame was an object of 
envy to his enemies. A libel, in which bis whole life 
was calumniated, appeared, to disturb his repose» 
He was attacked, as if his rank had been that of a 
prince, or a prime mintstee, Ij^ecaiise he excited their 
• iinyj and admkratioft. 

The author of this scurrilous libel, was the abbe 
I)MfQDt»io^> «^ TOMV who owed Ip V<Aaire^ his li- 
berty, and psikaps his life, beisg accused of % vice, 
wUch both the legislature and e)o«»lity nak as a 
erime. Our author had procured him a retseat on, 
the estate of one of his friends t and theie Desfon- 
taines wrote the libel oa his benefactor. He was, 
however, compelled to bum it 5 bu^ he never par- 
doned Vottaire, for having saved his life. 
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The friendship* oar author femied^ about Aii time, 
with the prince-royal of Pruf8ia> was one of the 
eauMS of the escessive spleen of his enemies. Young 
Frederic had reeeived> from his father, only the edu- 
cation of a soldier ; but nature^ had bestowed on 
him the gift of an ingenious and elevated mirid. He 
was sent to Rhinsberg by his father, who, having 
conceived the design of beheading hinr as a deserter, 
because he bad attempted to travel without his^ per- 
mission, yielded tb the remonstrances of the minis- 
ters, and satisfied himself by causing the prince to be 
present at the execution of one of his companions, 
who travelled with him. 

Frederic, enamoured of the French language, and 
partial to the studies ef poetry and philosophy, 
chose Volmire for his* cohfidant and preceptor : i^ièy 
subnÉitted >reéiprocally ^éir works to *e'àch ether, 
and the prince enjoyed the beliefit of VolWw^s 
counsel and instruction. 

The-yottng prince, on ascending the throne, tesfi- 
' ûed no - change m hts« opinion of our àuthot^ • the 
cares of governmentnever weakened his pursuit 'of 
lettersyand Voltaire requefted^ of Him only ta moke 
his governmenl of thi&statd oéilsislent^wich liis phile- 
sophy. He visited him at* Wéset, where' he wss 
astonished to find the yourrg monarch on a camp-bed, 
in uniform, shivering ivith a fever. At this time VoJ^ 
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laàre wrote bim diai memoir mhidk was supplied by 
Oie bajoQyet; and he returned to Paris well saUtfied, 
t)iat hû hero was a just andr«fiaiabletaaii. Tliif mo. 
narch Sfmi pressing invitsiiens to our author, 'but he 
Tefueed tbeiu^ aad preferred the frieudsbipef Mad. 
^ Ghatalelt'to4fae favours of a king wbem be ad- 
mired. 

When carding fleiury, died, Voltaire was de- 
4ngned to succeed, hit», m 4he French Academy. At 
^is, period, ïàâ eltef d^mutre-of Mbaopb first ap- 
•pear^sd, then the only tragedy» whose pathos melH 
^thespui into tears» without the incitemâit of 4fce 

mifrfbHunes of love. The pit was agitated with en- 
4hui^s9i The audience demanded, for the first 
.tsmey to see4he author. This honour, bestowed upon 
>^,jgreat.poet^l gemus, was afterwards |>rodigaIly 

lavished uix>n writers of very mediocre talents. 

c -Voltaire, though concealed, was obliged to appear 

.Jbefore the audiebee. He entered the box of the 

la^y of mardialde.^iliars, wiiopresented him to the 

' bouse, and .they desired the young dutdbess -de Vil- 

.larato kisisiiiim. She was ol^ed to oonq^y with 

the wish of4he public, intoxicated with pleasure and 

admiration. — ** Thus have I been.kisised in public»'' 

says he, in a letter to his friend d'Aiguebere, ^' as 

was Alain. Chanier, .liy «Ibe prinççss .Margaret of 

. ^tlapd ; 'bi|t he wa»'asl$0p> and^wasiiwake.V 
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He was now ambitious to possess à place in thé 
academy, for the purpose of putting: htmself uniet 
the «gis of that body, afid as a shelter fronof new op^ 
position. The due de-Richefieu had, fVom infancy^ 
been the friend of Voltaire, and/though a man of 
tittle amiability of character» he was respect^ by 
our author» more from the recollection of youthful 
affection and habit» than from the conviction of hit 
intrinsic merit. He promoted Voltaire^s interest with 
Mad. de Ghateauneuf, whose influence in politick 
was very great) but Maurepas» strongly infected 
with the tanity of shining at table, could not sufibr 
his superiority to deprive him of the display of wit» 
with'^ich it was not too ridiculous, at that time» 
to flatter a minister of state. His election to the 
place of academician, vacant by the death of <^rdU 
nal de Fleury, was opposed by Maurepas, attd 
Boyer was triumphant. 

The ministry soon after perceived, how necessary 
the allianee of the king of Prussia Was to France^ 
But this monarch feared to engage anew widi a 
power» whose wavering policy could not inspire 
confidence. Voltaire, it was supposed, m%ht induce 
him to alter his opinion, and he was secretly charged 
with thismissionk 

After having passedeokne time with Frederic^ who 
constMitlj rafiued his aUance with France, he had 
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tfa9 address to divine the true dense of his liiilure : il 
vms that weakness» wMah caused tbe french minister 
to deoHne .war with Ed|rhnd» and to apiiear to sue 
. for peace, when Fnince had a right to dictate its 
conditions. He returned lo Paris^ and pirirfished an 
«cdount of his journey. 

The «iarque9sd'Argensoa was called to the imm^ 
atry # He was a man of taster ^ patriot» and a lover 
of philosophy . His accomplishments and.leaminf 
had made him acquainted with Voltaire, whom he 
«ore than onde employed to write mam&stoes, de- 
clarations, and despatches, the style of whid) was 
required to be correct and dignified. The n^iniiesto 
ofthe pretender, on his descent into Scotland^ was 
ibe composition of tmr author* 

Besides the marquess, he had the support of Mad. 
if Etiole, afterwards marchioneai de Pompadour, 
' who employed ïàm to compose a piece in celebration 
of the daliphin's nuptials. He produced the Prin* 
CESS OF Mavarr«, which procured him the honour 
of gentleman in ordinary of the chamii^er, and the 
tiUeofhistorîôgnipher of France. It was on that 
circumstance he made the foltowing remark \ *' My 
HumiAOS, Zamb, and Ai^aats, never atthicted the 
notice of the tang; but now I liave got honours 
showersd on me fin- a iiuce, çfikulaied for little el^e 
Wa fair* Tine m»i^iffme too ieyeiaiy <tf tk» 
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work^ wMcfa is replete with dignified and toùdiiiig 
gallantry. This favour of the court, however, did 
not throw open the doom of the acadefhy. He was 
oblig^ed to write a letter to father Latour, wherein he 
déclares hit respect for religion, and, that which was 
also necessary, his respect for the Jesuits. Though 
this was not to add to the lustre of the name of 
Yoltailre, it was politic, as it certainly would, in a 
great ftieasure, hare been a safeguard sgainst per* 
secution. 

He at last obtained jt in 1746, and was the first 
who was not obliged to oonform to the tedious cus- 
tom of replying to the speech of reception, recapitu- 
lating the praises of catdtnal Richelieu and liouis 
XrV. This example was a precedent in future. 

A new storm of libels, occasioned only by his 
reception» now burst upon him, and he had not the 
' courage to withstand it. He returned once more to 
Cirey, and went immediately afterwards, with the 
marchioness dn Chatelet, to LuneriHe, to the court 
of king Stanislaus. Here he lived in great tran* 
qiAlSty, until he had the misfortune to lose his amia- 
ble friend. Mad. du Chatalet died at the moment 
she terminated the translation of Newton, the e:|cces- 
sive labour of which had shortened her days. Stani- 
slaus came to console Voltaire, and to weep with' 
bim. Soon after thil be retained to Paxis, and ve- 
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4S^nienced his literary htbours, for the purpose 
of mitigating his sorrow. 

Voltaire was disgusted at hearing the fashionable^ 
and men of letters in particular^ prefer Crebillon to 
him, not less for his beauty of sentiment, than to 
punish him for his versatility of talent ; for t^e envi* 
eus atre always more favourable to circumscribed 
talent. 

Resolved to avenge himself of this injustice, and 
to compel the public to place him in his proper 
rank, he produced his SbmiraMis» Orestes, and 
RoitE Preserved, three subjects th*^ Crebillon 
had previously written upon. 

All the cabals united themselves a|;dnst our au* 
thor, to obtain an ephemeral success to the Cataltne 
of his rival, the plot of whkh is absurd, and the stylo 
barbarous. Where Cicea*o proposes to employ his 
daughter to seduce Cataline ; a grand-priest permits 
the lovers to take shelter in the temple, and intro- 
'duces a courtezan in a male habit, who accuses the 
senate of impiety, because it there discusses the 
afiairs of the republic. Rome Preserved, on the 
contrary, is a chef d^œuvre of style and reason. 
Cicero shines with all his digni^ and elocjuence. 
Csesar speaks and acts as a man born to subdue 
Rome, to overwhelm his enemies with his glory, and 
tocover his tyranny by the strength of his talents 
and. virtues. Cataline is here depicted as a villain, 
^IiQ endeavours to defend his vices by comparison, 
c 
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and hu crimes by necessity. The republican energy 
and soul of the Romans is every where displayed. 

Our author composed these dramas at Sceaux, 
the seat of the dutchess de Maine. She admired 
Cicero: but it was to révenge the outrages pf 
Crebillon that he composed his Rome Preserved. 
He had sent Mahomet to the pope : he dedicated 
Semiramis to a cardinal, and he took a mischievous 
delight, in showing to the fanatics the estimation 
his talents were held in by men of pow^. 

To the pressing solicitations of the king of 
Prussia, he accepted the^title of chamberlain, the 
grand cross of the order of merit, and a pension of 
20,000 livres. He saw himself the object of envy 
and hatred among men of letters, in his own coun- 
try, without having disputed for either place or 
^emolument, and without having humbled them by 
the sword of criticism, which he was so well able to 
wield. The devout remembered his Lettres Phi- 
losophique, and sought to decry his works and his 
character. They accused him of impiety, to make 
him odious to the government. Madam Pompadour 
soon forgot her former connexion, when she disco- 
vered th&t Louis XV. had ah aversion to him : and 
yet the same prince who disdained him, ihe same 
court, where he never was supported, felt offended 
at his departure. They saw mere than the loss of 
a man w*ho honoured France, and the evil of being 
compelled to seek an asylum elsewhere. 
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Vohaire arrived at Potadam, in June 17ôO. He 
found, in fbe palace of Frederic, peace and tiberiy, 
vrithout much other constraint, than that of aHendiog 
a few hours with the king, to correct his works» and 
to aid him in the art of composition» He supped 
«hnost every night with his majesty. At these sup» 
pers the greatest freedom prevailed; questions of 
imnrality and. metaphysics were treated, with the 
greatest Uberty of sentiment ; gaiety and ple^s&Blvy 
succeeded more serions discussions; andf the» pomp 
of royahy wasahnost always thrown aside, >to 4dk>w 
the man of sentiment to display his powers of intel- 
lect, which, doubtless, proved to all, '* the feast ^f 
reason, and the flow of soul." .The rest of the time 
was devoted to his own studies. Hi^re he fluished his 
SusctE BS Louis XIY. corrected his VuçjBiMf «»* 
ployed himself up<»i his Essay dn.ths Mannsks 
AND SpiRrr OF Nations, and composed hi% poem of 
Natural Law. The princesses aclimred<jbis.geiiius, 
and joined in his amusements: he wrote verses to 
them, and played a tragedy i|rtthitl|e, b^otj^ers and 
sisters <it the king ; and, in Am^ructii^ tjl^fi^.iii .^o« 
cution, he enabled them the m^i^: easily lo^ppreciate 
the beauties of French poetry, . . J^is xe8i<ience here 
he dassically styled the pidace of Akina; hiit;its 
enchantment was too swe^t to last. > T^ha meiuof 
letters were jealous of a too marked preference, and 
particularly of the independence he had engrossed^ 
which had been hitherto shared by 4àe literati of 
Berlin: Maupertuts warthèhr k»idén^ Mischievous 
meddlers raised suipicions in the w^pii^Jliff^tùng; 
c2 
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and J unludkilj, some jokes had been passed by bur 
author upon Frederic, which were much exaggerated 
to his majesty. He felt mortified ; but he stiil wished 
to retain Voltaire. lïe one day said to la Metric» who 
who had been hinting to him the jealousy excited 
among his old friends, by the honours he heaped 

• <apon his chamberlain, ** I want him at present to 
revise my works ; but, having sucked the orange, 
we throw away the rhind." Voltiûre, piqued en 
hearing such an illiberal expression, wished to pro- 
vide for hii; escape from Prussia. He employed a 
Jew to convey away part of his property ; but he be- 
trayed his trust. This circumstance came to the 
knowledge of the king, who first laaghed at, and 
then added new marks of respect, by bestowing on 

<himr a house iiear Potsdam. He was thus ob%ed to • 
endure', à while longer, the dissimulation of the king*, 
and Û\è envy of his parasites, tail, irritated by die 

' artifices and secret. Hbclis of his rival, Maupertuis,^he 
published his staire of the Diatribe of Akakia» 
which devoted that author to eternal ridicule. Fre- 

' deri^, thbtl^ herdisl^ed Maupertuis, laughed héar« 

- tHyàt thé ècctn^^ 'but caused' it to be burnt by the 
hangraanI-*''^Véiliire^ highly offended, returned the 
kingf his crèiss, his key, and the brevet for his pen- 

' jjon, with the following verses: 

, ^ . These ,honoars I received with lore, 

I ren^ei^'tlieiA with grief again; ' 

Kr)t*)ii ^À8 t|èi whiAii Jeakiàft«|iÉftioB8 novc^ 

' *^ 'élI^oMbtiiV^Bre returned to him> and he went tf> 
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Potâdam, on parpofe to see the king. A few mo- 
ments were sisfficient to revtve their familiarity ; and 
Vohatve,. who was then much indisposed, obtained 
leave to depart, upon condition of returning on the 
restofatibn of his health. 

Aûer his. arrival at Leipsic, he hastened to ^"isii the 
dutchess of Saxe-Ootha, where, at her reqjuest, he 
commenced his Annals de l'Ejapire. After his de ] 
parture for I^rance, he was arrested at Frankfort, b^ 
order of Frederic, and detained a prisoner for some 
4ays, till he had sent back to Leipsic, for a ma- 
nuscrifit of a collection of poetical lucubrations of the 
king, in^ch he himself had presented to* Voltaire. 

Voltaire spent nearly two years in Alsatia, and 
published there his Annals de l'Ehpirb, the most 
chronological abridgment, which can be read without 
weariness,, because it is- replete with philosophical 
results, concise and energetic. 

He thought of remaining in Alsatia^^ but finding 
himself surrounded .by Jesuits, who appeared inclined 
to persecute, when they found they could not. make 
a proselyte of him, he. formed the d"esign of return- 
ing to Paris. He could,, however, procure from the 
court no assurance of protection from the persecu- 
tions of the clergy, in particular, which made him re- 
solve to go to Aix, in Sjivoy, for the purpose of 
drinking the waters. He received, on liis journey,. 
numerous marks of honour and respect, particulaijy 
ftomthe inh$ibitants of Lyons, as an indcmnificatlom 
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for the unpoliteness of the courtly cardinal de Teni^ 
ain, who declined inviting him to dine with hrni» on 
account of his unpopularity with the government. 

Voltaire did not, howeVer, choose to résida in 
Lyons. . He went on to Geneva, to consult the cele» 
brated Troncbin, and at last fixed his abode at 
Tourney, afterwards Femey, in France, and the 
Délices, at the gates of Geneva, that he might enjoy» 
as he pleased, shelter from tlie devotee» and fanatics. 

At Femey he fixed his residence» and his niece» 
Mad. Denis, then a widow, without chiUr^i» was 
appointed to manage his domestic concerns, to in-^ 
sure his tranquillity and comfort. 

The calm sunshine of eventide now shed its geniaF 
influence upon the active and troubled lifeofthra 
celebrate man. It was. less brilliant, but more 
pleasing. While his time was divided between the 
society of his friends, and the pleasures of his fa- 
vourite studies, his mind was free from the persecu- 
tion of his enemies, and his writings, as well as his 
conduct, displayed sentiments of humanity, and an 
anxiety for the good of mankind. On all occasions, 
he relieved distress, afibrded an asylem to the op- 
pressed, and when any glaring act of despotism or 
infamy reached him, he raised his voice, and pro- 
claimed it to all the world. It was thus he exposed 
the English minister, who condemned to death the 
Jbrave admiral Byng, who fell a sacrifice to cover the 
errors of the very man that condemned him^ 
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The Orphan of China was the first work our 
author issued from his retreat^ which finely pourtrays 
the triumph of virtue over power, and the laws over 
arms. The repose of Voltaire, however, was very 
soon disturbed by the publication of his Maid of 
Orleans, a work in which licentiousness and philo- 
sophy are combined, and in which truth assumes the 
mask of satirical and voluptuous humour. It had 
been begun 1730, and transcripts had fallen into 
the hands of his opponents, two of whom, la Bau- 
melle and the exrcapuchin Maubert, for lucre, and 
for the sake of passing some of their own gross and 
paltry rhapsodies as the poetry of a great man, di- 
vided the honour of editing and publishing the 
PucELLE, unsanctioned by the author. His enemies 
reproached, not only the play for its licentiousness, 
but added, that it was a stain upon the otfier works, 
aijf] even the character, through life, of this eminent 

The poem on Natural Law, and that on Ae 
Destructiqn of Lisbon, next appeared, the first of 
which was condemned as impious, by the Parliament 
of Paris, and burnt. '' It is a work, though it excited 
the choler of hypocrites," says Condorcet, ** m 
which the connexion between morality and the being: 
of a God, is most clearly demonstrated." In the 
latter poem, he combats the opinon of the Optimists^ 
.,ashe afterwards did more amply mid successfully m 
his philosophical iH>mance of CANDtDE. This was 
succeeded by a.ifee trisia^i^ttipn of Eccli^SUStes and. 
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the Song of Solomon, works written by thé persua- 
sion of Mad. Pompadour, to keep alive the kînç*s 
esteem, by assuming the mask of religion. She hoped 
to make him one of the actors in tiiis comedy. The 
due de la Vallere also„ proposed his translating thç 
Psalms and the Proverbs ; but after the fate of his 
£ccLEsiASTEs and Song of Songs, which were 
approved of by tlie liberal, condemned by the bi- 
got ted, and consigned to the flames by the hangman,, 
he avenged himself by writing a Satirical Epistle^ 
which powerfully ridicules modern hypocrisy and 
fanaticism. 

In 1T57, the first edition of his works appeared, 
corrected by himself, accompanied by his immortal 
Essay on the Manners and Spirit of Jîations, 

. The same year was the apoch of a réconciliation 
between our author and the king of Prussia, who, 
beset on all sides by his enemies, was threatened with 
j'4iin. Frederic employed his old preceptor confiden- 
tially as his agent in this a0air, who, forgetting Us 
treatment at Frankfort, gave way to the recollection 
of former friendship, but negociated in vain to effect 
. a reconciliation. 

During our author's residence in Prussia^ he had 
beheld, with enthusiasm, the commencement of that 
gtand national work, the Encyclopedia, which 
c^ginated with Diderot and d'Alembert; and, on 
bis return to France, he took a warm interest in the 
undertaking, furnbhed several arlwles for it himself» 
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â&d abrunk not from becoming the leader of the par- 
tisans of that work, when they became the objects of 
hatred and persecution*, The Jesuits and the Jasen- 
kts, the clergir and the parliamentSyall, without ceas- 
ing to hate each otl^, uniteîd against this great 
work ; and it fell. The editors were forced to print 
1% in secret, and,, but for the oouvage of Diderot, it 
must have remained unfinished. The controversy it 
occasioned survived its prohibition; this rallied» 
under the standard of Voltaire, all the men of merit 
who patronized it, and enthusiasm took the stand of 
oppression. The Encyclopedist» were not only tra- 
duced in the jpumals of the day^but publicly ridiculed 
on the stage. Out author then interposed, and, in a 
number of satirical pieces» as the Scotchwoman, the 
Poor Dbvil, the RtJSSiAN at Paris, &c. consigned 
to ridicule and utter contempt the impotence of hia 
adversaries^ Triumphing. in the midst of these vic- 
tims, sacrificed to his glory, he sent to the theatre his 
Takcrbd, at sixty-sixyeam efage. 

During this year, he took under his protection the* 
young niece of the great Corneille, then languishing 
in a state of indigence. ** It is the duty of a soldier,'' 
said he, " to succour the niece of his general." She 
was taken to Femey, and educated suitably to the 
rank her birth intended her for in society. He pub- 
lished, for- her benefit,, an edition of her uncle's 
works, with netes^ in which he speaks of his faults 
with candour, but of his beauties with enthusiasm. 

A. new- era now dawned upon France. Reason^ 
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silently performed her operations; andthefaboerrof . 
philosophers and the learned brought their own re* 
vard. The destruction of the order of thé Jesuit» 
nvas one of the first and most beneficial effects of the 
labours of the friends of reil^us liberty. Our au- 
thor, though educated in the bosom of that fraternity, 
k>okéd with satiafactidn on the wrecks of a society, 
which, like the inquisition, had enthralled the nation,^ 
and persecuted all the literati, of whom its influence 
could not make votaries : and when they, in their 
turn, became the objects of persecution, the sanctuary 
our autho]^ could have afforded then», was shut against 
them. There was, however, one exoeption, which h» 
seemed to delight in exhibiting to his enemies, ' as a 
proof that his patronage was not measured by his 
partiality for any party : this wa» one father Adam,. 
to whom he gave an asylum. He was a facetious> 
pleasant man, played at chess with his patron, as* 
sisted him in the more laborious parts of his literary 
pursuits, and gratified the vain-glory of the poet, by 
acting the part of his almoner^ 

To the clamours of fanaticism, our author could 
now oppose the protection of monarchs. The em- 
press of Russia, the kings of Poland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Prussia, interested themselves in his la- 
bours ; and in every country of Europe, the powerful, 
and such ministers as were ambitious of fame, wished 
to enjoy the suffrage of the phik)sopher of Ferney. 

In the year 1766, a circumstance occurred which 
astonished Europe^ and particularly interested the 
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feelings of our abtEor : it serves, also, to exhibit the- 
character of the old Fieneh regime, whose destruc- 
tion, Burke,^ with all the aristocratic ef the En^lisb 
nation, have so. piteousljr lamented. The woodea 
crucifix, placed, on the btddge ef Abbeville, had 
been insulted during the night The penance of the 
bishop, the priests,, and the people, vese insufficient 
to atone for this sacrilegiou» act> which was com» 
mitted,. or sather suspected to have been committed,, 
in a drunken frolie, by ^e chevalier de la Barren 
and a friend ^ his, named d'Etallonde; The latter 
fled ; but the chevalier, for the sake of his property,, 
risked his person, and was accordingly brought to 
trial! At the age ^ seventeen years, he was con- 
demned to be beheaded, after having had: his tongue* 
eut out, and suffering the torture ! There was no direct 
proof against him: he was condemned on the testi- 
mony of prostitutes, who declared they had heard 
him sing irreligiou»and' Kbidinoua^song, and had pro- 
strated himself before Thb Philosophical Diction- 
ary ! The circumstances weve unfolded to Europe* 
by our author, in several publications ;* and' the judge» 
trembled on their very seats, at the terrible judgment 
they had passed. DUring twelve years* that Voltaire- 
survived thifr barbarous act ef injustice, he never lost 
sight of the hope of obtaining reparation for it i but 
he had not fhe consolation of success». 

Voltaire now saw the evening of his^ days ap- 
proaching, and the priests again beginning to trouble* 
his repose. The bishop of Annecy, within whose 
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diocese his seat of Femey lay, wrote to the count de 
St. Florentine, to banish the philosopher from \ns 
dominions. The court, however» did not think fit to 
comply, though instigated to it by the French clergy. 
At this time, our author, wearied by persecution^ 
and wishing te silence his enemies, conceived the 
idea of solemnly receiving the sacrament ! to be fol- 
lowed by a public declaration of his respect for the 
church I 

The city of Geneva was imfnerseJ in troubFes, 
which had been increasing from the year 1763. These 
disturbances determined our author to give up hi» 
House of Delights, and to reside constantly at the 
castle of Feme}', which he had entirely rebuilt, and 
ornamented with gardens, laid out wfth exquisite taste» 

The quarrel at Geneva rose to such a degsee,. by 
the year 1770, that one party fired upon the other ; 
several were killed, and a number of tradesmen, with 
their families, came and begged an asylum with Vol- 
taire, which ^immediately granted. Some of them 
he received into hi^ castle, and,, in^ a few years, had 
fifty houses of hewn stone built for the rest ; so that 
the village of Ferney, which, at the time he purchased 
, it, was only a wretched hamlet, tenanted by about 
fifty miserable peasants, devoured by poverty, dis- 
ease, and tax-gatherers, very soon became an agree- 
able place, inhabited by twelve hundred persons, all 
comfortably «tuate, and successfully employed for 
themselves and the state. The due de Choiseul pro- 
tected this infant colony to the utmost of hin power> 
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so that they were soon in a tttuation ta carry on a 
considerable trade. 

It is worthy of remark, that though this colony was 
composed of Roman Catholics and Protestanst, it 
would have been impossible to discover there were 
two different religions at Ferney. The most familiar 
intercourse subsisted between them : when a Catholic 
was sick, the Protestants went to nurse him ; and they 
met with the like assistance wh^n they were in need 
of it. Thié was the effect of those principles of hu* 
manity, whœh our author had recommended in all his 
works, but more particularly in his Treatisb on To» 
LBRATION. He always said, that mankind were bro- 
thers, and it was from facts alone that he reasoned'. 

In the year 1771 was one of the most trying epochs 
of oapautbw's life^for the chancellor Maurepeau and 
the doc d'Aiguillon, both objects of hatred of tlie 
parliament, were designed as their victims; the one 
because he could not raise himself to> the ministry, 
the other to preserve himself there without the dis- 
grace of the due de ChoiseuK. Voltaire hated the 
parliament of Paris, and found in the* due his old 
friend and benefactor. He defended him success* 
iul^ ; and his according with the chancellor, enabled 
kim to render service to the unfortunate; for, if he 
was not successful in saving the life of la Barre,, he 
was the means of presevving that of the wife of Mont- 
bailli. Her husband had perished on the wheel ; she 
was condemned to death, 'but, on declaring herself 
to be pregnant, procured a respite. {1er trial,, by 
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our author^s exerttonSy was rerised ; the council of 
Artois, by which she had been coiidemned^ declared 
her innocent, as well as her unfortunate husbandr 
who had perished; ahd they provided for the. re- 
maining days of the disconsolate woman, who8§ hap- 
jpiness they had thus destroyed. 

Werowe to YoUaire^ the abolition of the feudaf 
system, which then existed in many provinces, 
under Louis XV. This tyranny reigned over 
Franche Comte, and particularly the territory of 
St. Claude, in which the secular monks, in 1742, 
owed the greatest part of their lands, held in mort- 
main, to false tithes ; and exercised their rights with 
a rigour which reduced an uninformed but industri- 
ous people to misery. It i» needless to enumerate 
the evils of this barbarous system* • These people 
suffered, without daring to complain, while they be- 
held, with grief, the fruits of thrir labour beeorae the 
prey of the monks, and suffered themselves, all the 
horrors of starvation. They learned, at last, that, 
at the fbot of Mount Jura, there existed a man, 
whose intrepid voice had, more than once, caused the 
very abodes of kings to resound with the injuries of 
the oppressed, and at whose name sacerdotal tyranny 
turned pale. To him they related their oppressions, 
and in htm they found a protector; but all they ob- 
tained was, the liberty granted them, in 1778, of 
abandoning their homes and their native soil, to 
escape from the dominion of their tyrants. 

After giving to the world some tiew tragedies, 
tales, and epistles, which are les» correct, poeticalr 
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' and uniformly animated, than hit fonner productions, 
he published his Pif ilosophy or History. He com- 
pleted his Essay on the Manneiis and Spirit op 

' Nations, and his Age of Louis XIV. to which he 
added The Age of Louis XV. Between this and his 
visit to Paris, for the last time, Louis XV* died. 
During the reign of this monarch, philosophy had se- 
cretly diffused her influence, which reached eyen the 

* court. A minister, M. Tur^t, from whom his coun- 
try predicted her future wdfare, was placed at the 
helm' of the state. Voltaire, his friend and «ulmirer^ 
rejoiced in his appointment. This seems to have 
inclined him to revisit his native Country. He ac- 
cordingly came to Paris, accompanied by his niece, 
and' Mademoiselle de Varicôur^ whom M. de Vellette 
had lately espoused at Femey. The respect and en- 
thusiasm with which lie wns now greeted, folrmed a 
striking contrast to the treatment he had formerly 
received, and he had the satisfaction to behold ail 
ranks in the state now paying the tribute due to his 
exalted Ê^eiiius ; aiid the people, divested of their 
prejudices, hailing Vith acclamations his return. It 

* was in the theatre that the consummation of his joy, 
and the honours paid to his labours, were completed» 

* His tragedy of Irene had, on his arrival^ 'been pre- 
sented on the stage; and its «ôthor was present at 
the third represèntatiofi, when, after the applauses of 
the audience had ceased, his bust was publicly 
crowned with kuel upon the stage. The audience 
followed hkn even into his apartments, with the cries 
of, Vive Voliah^e! Vite Mahimtt! ViwVHenrw 
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ade I They threw themselves at his feet. NeV3^r 
did human being receive such affecting and sincere 
marks of homage. 

The academj.» which had not adopted kim till the 
age of fifty-two, now lavished honours -on him> rather 
as a sovereign in the empire of letters^, than, as an 
equal. . Dr. Franklin was then at Paris» accompanied 
hy his grandson. It is superfluous to state the mu« 
tual inclination of the two philosophers for the ac- 
quaintance of each other. The American philoso- 
pher presented his grandson, to Voltaire, with a^ 
request that ha would give him his benediction. 
"GOD AND LIBERTY!*' exclaimed^our author: 
" it ia the onl|f. benediction. which can. be given ta^ 
the grandson of Franklin.'' — —They, went» to an 
assembly of the Academy, of Science, and embraced^ 
each other. in the midst of public acclamation; andi 
it wa» classically remarked», that &>lon was. embrac- • 
ing Sophocles.. 

About this time he inducedthe French academy to • 
adopt a new system, with regard, to the compilation^ 
of its Dictionary. Much of this labour, depended 
upon his exertions;, but. a spitting of blood, caused^ 
by the«fibrt»he had made during the representation^ 
of iBBSUii had.considerably reduced him. Hi» natural 
animation concealed his real weakness.- Incessant 
labour bad excited irritation,. which deprived him of 
sleep, and, as he had brought his plan to < a crisis, he 
wished to procure a few hours' repose^ to enable him? 
to submit it to the academy, by whom some objec»- 
tions bad been started. He resolved to tak;e a sn^ali 
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dose of optum, which, though his mind possessed alt 
its usual strength, impetuosity, and gaiety, proved 
too powerful, and he sunk into that repose, which, 
with the exception of a few waking intervals, termi* 
nated a life of pleasure, sorrow, and glor^ ! Voltaire 
expired on the 30th of May, 1778. 

His arrival at Paris, and the acclamations with 
which he was received, redoubled the hatred of his 
enemies^ wounded the pride of the leaders of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy; but it also inspired som» 
priests with the idea of building their fortune and re- 
putation on the conversion of their illustrious enemy. 
Certainly they never flattered themselves, that the 
strength of their logic would convince him ; but they 
imagined they might induce him to practice dissimd* 
lation ; and this he thought beneficial to the interests 
of the friends of reason — ^that scenes of intoUerance 
might not exceed his last moments. 

The abbe Gauthier confessed Voltaire, and re- 
ceived from him a profession of faith, by which he 
declared he should die in the Catholîc religion, ïti 
which he was born. When this circumstance became 
known, which offended enlightened men more than it 
edified the devotee», the curate of St. Sulpice ran to 
his pari^i^oner, who received hipi with politeness,^ 
and gave him, according to usage, a handsome oflfer- 
ing: J for his poor. But, mortified that the abbe had 
anticipated him, he pretended that he ought to have 
required a more particular profession of faith, and an 
express disavowal of all the heretical doctrines which 
VoUçtiçe h%d l^een licensed, of rnaintaininç. The 
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abbe declared, that, hj reqdiring^ erery thing, ail 
woul4 have been lost. During th» dispute, our au- 
thor recovered, Irbne \ras played, and the profesaioa 
of faith was forgotten. But, at the moment of his 
relapse, the curate returned to Voltaire, absolutely 
resolved not to inter him» if he could not obtain the 
desired recantation • 

This curate was one of those men, who are a mix* 
ture of hypocrisy and imbecility ; he spoke with the 
obstinate persuasion of a maniac, and acted with the 
flexibility of a Jesuit. He wished to bring Voltaire at 
least to acknowledge the Divine nature of Jesus 
Christ, a dogma, to which he was more attached than 
to any other ; and, for this purpose, he one day 
drew him from his lethargy, by shouting in his ear» 

^* Do you believe the Divinity of Jesus Christ f- 

" y« the name of God, sir,^^ replied Voltaire, ^^ speak 

to me no more of that man ! but let me die in peace l^^ 

The curate then declared he was obliged to refuse 

him burial; but he was hot authorised in this refusal» 

fcr, aecording to the laws, it ought to have been pre-^ 

ceeded by excommunication,.or a secular judgment; 

and even an appeal might have been made against 

, this* Voltaire's family, by complaining to the parli 

ament, would have obtained justice, but they feared 

the fanaticism of that body, and the hatred of ita 

members to himy who had so often combatted its 

. pretensions, and exerted his powers against its injus* 

.tice. They did not perceive that the parliament 

could not, without disgrace to itself, depart from the 

principles gn which it had acted in favour of the 4a-^ 
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aenists; tbejdid not know» that a great iramberof 
the^young magistrates waited only for an occasion of 
«ffacing, by some splendid act, the reproach of fanati- 
-cism by which they were degraded; of dignifying 
-theipselvesy by ordaining a mark of respect to the 
memory of a man of genius, whom they had been 
unfortunate enough to number among their enemies» 
and of showing that they chose rather to atone for 
their injustice, than to yield to any incitements of 
Tengeance. The friends of Voltaire did not observe 
bow much power they had acquired by the enthusiasm 
which his name had excited ; an enthusiasm which 
had gained every class in the nation, and which no 
authority would venture openly to insult. They 
chose rather to negociate with government, who ap- 
proved of a proposal which was made, of removing 

• the body to the churdi of ^ monastery, of which hw 
nej^ew was abbe, ft was accoidingly conducted to 

• Scellieres, and the priests agreed not to intwrrupl lb* 
execution of this design. However, two ladies» of 
distinguished rank, and very great devotees, wrote 
to the bishop of Troyes, to engage him, in quality of 
diocesan bishop, to oppose the burial ; but, fortu^ 
nateiy for the honour of the bishop, these letters ar- - 
rived too late, and Voltaire was interred. 

The French academy had observed a custom 
of' saying mass for each of their deceased 
members, at the church of the Cordeliers ; but it was. 
- prohibited on the present occasion, by Beaumont, 
archbishop of Paris, a man, notorious for his intole* 
ranee and obstinacy. The academy th^n resolved tft 
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•uspeod ih» ciutoniy until the kaviU oflbred to ooe 
of its members, should be redressed. What ft con* 
Irast, with the bigotted conduct of this holy mao^. 
does that of a Protestant monarch (the great Fsede- 
ric) exhibit ! He ordained a solemn mass in the Ca- 
tholic church of Berlin. The academy of Prussia 
were invited toattend ; andy.wbat was still more' to the 
honor of Voltaire, Frederic, in the field, at the head of 
150,000 men, where he defended the rights of the 
princes of the empire, and imposed limits on the 
Austrian power, wrote a eulogtum on that illustrious 
man, c^ whom he had been the disciple and friend. 

In fine, Voltaire ^may justly be considered, the 
most extraordinary man of his age; born with the 
soul of a poet, and the reason of a philosopher. M.. 
Suard eloquently remarks, that if poetry had not 
been created before him, he would have created it. 
His phyosophy,.hy all the liberal-minded^is veneraiod 
as a model, entirely fr^ from bigotry and the eiTors 
of the schoolmen ; and he may, also, be considered as 
the best defender of the rights and liberties of mankind. 

All France had murmured at the fanaticism of re- 
f^sii^g a tomb to that man, who had been its greatest 
omi^ment, during the eighteenth century 5 but it was 
punished by the loud, voice of the nation. A decree 
of the National Assembly ordained his, relics to be 
brought to the Hotel do. Villette> Quai de Theatins, 
where he had died; and, on the 1 2th of July, 1792, 
his remains were removed to the Pantheon. Never 
was a funeral procession conducted with more ma- 
jestic pomp. It commenced ^t three o^clock, a^d;^ 
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continued till six in the evening. The. Quai dei ; 
TheatinB received, the same day, the name ef the 
QiMM de Vûliaire. These honours had been for 
years confirmed, when the great patron of genius of 
4he nineteenth century, by an imperial degree, in the 
.year 1806, ordained, that aatatue in marble should 
be erected to his memory in the Pantheon, executed 
by ^eoe <^ the most celebrated sculptors. Frederic 
the Great, judiciously aaid, that ** His own wwks 
are his greatest monument. They will last longer 
' than the dome of St^ Peter's, the Louvre, and all 
ithose buildings which vanity has consecrated to eter* 
. nity : and, when the French language shall^ceas^ to 
. be spoken, Voltaire will be translated into that which 
• shaU next succeed it." 

Am this'sinfde relation can scarcely be auppoaed 
to give mere than an abridged account of the life, 
and inâuence of the writings, of Voltaire, we shall 
subjoin 4he following brief remarifis. The principal , 
features of his mind, were benevolence, indulgence i 
for huHian foibles, and» hatred of injustice and op- t 
pression. nHe iiiay43e numbered among the very \ 
few, in whom -the love^f humanity was a real pas* 
. -sion^iwhic*, the noblest of all, was known only to 
. modern tim^s, and took its rise from the progress of 
knowledge. It» very .existence is su$cient to con- 
foutid^the hUnd partisans of antiquity , and those who 
, ,c?lvimniate philosophy. But his happy qualities were 
often p«"^erted,.by that natural restlessness, which 
the waiting of tragçdy had but increased. In an instant 
he wpuW change from anger to a|betion» from 
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indignation to a jest. Bom with violent panibns, 
they often hurried him too far; and his restlessness 
deprived him of the advantages which usually accon»- 
pany such minds ; particularly of that fortitude» to 
vrhidi fear is no obstacle, when action becomes a 
duty, and which is not shaken by the presence of 
foreseen danger. Often would he eitpose himself to 
the storm with rashness, but rarely did he brave it 
with constancy ; and these intervals of temerity and 
weakness have fVequently afflicted his friends. 

His affections were permanent, and his friendship 
forGenonviUe, the president de Maisons, Formont» 
Cideville, the marchioness du Chotelet, d'Argental» 
and d' Aleiûber^, seldom obscured by passing clouds, 
ended only with his life. From his wMfcs, we disco- 
ver, that even few men of feeling have so long pre- 
served the remembrance of friends lost in early 
youth. 

He has been censured for his envy, jealousy, and 
attacks upon his contemporaries. Ofthe two first, m 
answer to the interrogative line from his Tancrso, 
will suffice : ^ De fui dam Puniverg peutM Hreja^ 
Icuae ?''-— *Is there, in the universe, one of whom he 
might be jealous !-^*0f the last, no one, 'vAo can- 
didly considers his life, and the bigotry and supersti* 
tion that existed, will think an apdogy either neces- 
sary or difficult. There were not wanting, in that 
age, writers who treated him with indiâerencé, nay, 
almost contempt, partly from pride, and partly from 
timid policy. His attacks might be considered as 
the natund ebulUtioiis of a mind, which felt iuielf 
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envied and hated by men, who continually brandish, 
ed over his head the sword of superstition. 

If we consider him as a poet, we shall find, that, 
of the various species which he attempted, the ode 
and comedy were the only ones in which he did 
not deserve the highest rank. 

As a philosopher, he was the first who shook off 
the trammels of science, simplified the technical 
and abstruse learning of schoolmen» and applied its 
practical results to the cause of humanity. 

As a private citizen, he afibrded a useful example 
to his fellow men, by his strenuous efibrts in em* 
bracing liberty, opposing error and oppression of 
every description, and defending and promulgating 
every useful truth. 

By hi;i pious enemies, he has been accused of 
having degraded, by wilful misrepresentation, the 
religion of his country, and of extending incredu- 
lity even to atheism. To this we answer, that he 
constantly appeared persuaded of the existence of 
a Supreme Being; but, while he thought he beheld 
the regular order of nature, he could not but pei-ceive 
those striking anomalies, which mankind are unable 
to explain. This persuasion did not amount to that 
absolute certainty, in the presence of which all dif- 
ficulties vanish ; but his work, entitled, // faut 
prendre un parti ; au, le principt d'actien^ — ^De- 
cide wc must^ or, the principle of action — -con- 
tains perhaps the strongest proofs of the existence 
of a Supreme Being, which men have yet been ablt 
to collect. 
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Of free-will, he believed that man has the pe\vér 
to resist MncUnation, and to weigh the motives of 
action. His uncertainty respecting spirit was almest 
absolute, and even concerning the existence of the 
soul after the decease of the body ; but, as he ima« 
gined this opinion, as well as that of the existence 
of a God, was beneficial, he rarely allowed himself 
to mention his doubts, and generally dwelt rather 
on the proofs, than on the objections. 

Such was the philosophy of Voltaire; and let it 
be remembered, that, though acrimony tinges some 
of his polematical writings, which was frequently 
caused Jby temporary irritation, his predominant 
passion was active benevolence : his philanthrophy 
exceeded his hatred of his enemies, £ven his pas* 
sion for fame was obscured by his love of humanity» 
Few men ever existed, whose lives have been ho- 
noured by more conspicuous worth. 

To conclude, it ought not to bè forgotten, that 
Voltaire, when in the height of his glory, and 
while, throughout Europe, he exercised a power 
over the minds of men, hitherto unparalleled, the 
expressive words, " J^aifait un peu de 6ieit, e'^t 
mon wuilleur ouvrage !*'- — The Utile good I have 
done, is ^my best of works !— was the unaffected 
sentiment that held possession of his soul. 
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ABRAHAM 

Ss a name fftnous in Asia fifinor and Arabia, like 
Thaut among the Egyptians, the fint Zoroaater in 
Persia, Hercules in Greece, Orpheus in Thracia^ 
Odin among the northern nations, and naay othen 
"known rather by their celebrity than by any authen- 
tic history. Here I speak only of profane history ;> 
ior as to that of the Jews, our teachers and our 
«nemies, whom we believe and detest at the same 
time, the history of this people having manifestly 
been written by the Holy Ghost, we have for it aD 
'the sentiments we ought. We here address ourselves 
only to the Arabs, who boast of being descended 
from Abraham by Ishmael, and believe that this pa* 
triarch built Mecca, and that he died in this city. 
The truth is, that Ishmael's progeny has been fa« 

VOL. I. » 
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voured by God infinitely more than that of Jacob. 
Both races^ indeed, have produced robbers, but the 
Arabian robbers have prodigiously surpassed the 
Jewish. JacoVs descendants conquered only a very 
small country, and that they afterwards lost ; whereas 
the descendants of I|)iinael have extended their con- 
quests over a part of Europe, Asia, and Afnca; 
have founded fm empire greater than the Roman, 
and have driven the Jews from those holes of theirs, 
which they called the Land of Promise. 

Tojiidg©\)f things only by the instances of mo^ 
dem histories, it is not likely that Abraham should 
have been the father of two nations so very dif- 
ferent ; we aïe told that he was bom in Chaldea, the 
4M>n of a poor potter, who subsisted by making little 
..earthen idols. Now, how should this potter's son 
go and found Mecca, at the distance of three hnn- 
dred leagues, and over impracticalbie deserts? If 
he were a conqueror, he certainly would have bent 
bis arms against the fine country of Assyria ; and, 
if only a poor main, as represented to us, he could 
hardly have found kingdoms in foreign parts — ^his 
only monarchy must have been his home. 
, Genesis makes him seventy-five years of age, when 
lié left the country of Haran, after the death of his 
«father, Terah the potter. But the same book says, 
. tiiat Terah, having begotten Abraham in his seven- 
tieth yèari lived to the age of two hundred and 
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Bt9 years *, atul that Abraham did not leare Haraa 
till after hit'fiither's deeeauie: thus, from Genenk 
itself, it. is clear, that Abraham, when he left Meso*» 
potaraia, was a hundred and tbirty-fiye years of age; 
and he only went from one idolatrous country to 
anoth^, called Sichem, in Palestine. And wherefore 
did^ he go thither t Why leave Euphrates* fertile 
baidcs- for so rodcy, so barren t a country as that 



* M. Voltaire is readj to start objections, bat «ever offers to 
1^76 any solution. The Scriptare says. (Gen. xi.) that " Terak, 
cift^r having lired seventy years/ begot Abrabam, Kachor, and 
Hatan."* Now, though Abraham he muned first, it is not certaiia 
that be was the oldest of the three ; os the contrary, it seems pro- 
bable, that he was not hero in tiie sevwitieth year of Terah^ be- 
cause it is expressly said in the following chapter, that Abraham» 
going from Haran immediately after the death of his father, who 
departed this life at the age of two hundred and five years, was 
then only seyent]^^five years old. The consequence is; thatAbr»» 
ham was born in the handreÀ and thirtieth year of the lifo of 
Terah, and not in the seventieth year ; so that Terah, having b«- 
gan to have children in the seventieth year of his life, Haran and 
Kachor mast, necessarily have been born before Abraham } there- 
fore Abraham de^^art^d from Haran in Mesopotamia, not in the 
hnpdred and thirty-fifth, but in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

t The author, npon all occasions, represents the oonntry of Pa. 
lestioe as a barren, disagreeable spot, and not at all answering tlU 
descxlption in Holy Writ« where it is called, *' a land flowing wilhi 
ipllk and honey.'* Bat we may observe, with the learned Dr.. 
Shaw, {hat, were the Holy Land as well peopled and coltivatedat 
present, as in fomi^r times, it wouîd still be more frnitfal than Ûio 
b2 
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•of âkhem, and withal so remote? The Chaldean 
tengue must have been yery different from that of 
3ichem ; neither was it a trading place. Sichem is 
above a hundred leagues from Chaldea, and with 
many deserts to pass through; but God ordered 
him on this journey, intending to show him the 
country which his iMue were to possess many cen- 
iufies after him. The reasons of such à journey are 
what the human mind can ncYer conceive *. 

No sooner has he reached the little rocky country 
ofSichem, thana famine obliges him as hastily to 
decamp, and he goes away to Egypt in quest of a 
aubsistence. Memphis lies two hundred leagues 
from Sichem ; now is it natural to go ibr ^om so 
'very far, and where one knows nothing of the 



Terjl)e8t parts of Sjria and Phosnicia. The barrenness, or scarcitgr^ 
which some authors» either iguorantlj, or malieioitsljr confhSii 
of, does not proceed from the incapaoity or nataral unfraitfvloetn 
,of the couotrj, bat from the want of inhabitants, and the great 
arersion there is to labour and iodastrj in those few who pof seas 
it : otherwise the land is still capable of affording its neighbours 
the like supplies of com and oil, which it is known to have dona 
is the time of Solomon. Thus there is no forming an idea of its 
ancient flonrishiog state* from its ^present baireo jQOiiditiaB,iKUck 
is entirely owen to the want of coltore. 

* One wonld imagine oor author. bad never beard of sucb a 
memorable era as '*^ The CaU of Abraham/* when this holj mia 
■vas made choice of to be th* stock oild father of all belie yen« 
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«oÀgae î The^e are odd peregmations for a ma» 
nearly a hundred and Ibrty years old ! 

With hiniy he bring» ta Memphis his wife» Sarah» 
whoy in age, was Utde more than a child to him» 
being only in her sixty4ifth yean A& she had a 
great diare of beauty, he was for turning it to ae- 
eoont : '^ Make as if you were only my sister,'^ said 
he to- her; ^^ that I may have kindness shown to me 
lor your sake.'' He rather should have said to her, 
** Make as if you were my daughter." — The king be- 
came smitten with young Sarah, and gave her sham 
brother abundance of sheept, oxen, he-asses, she^ 
asses, camels, and man-servants and maid-servants;; 
a proof that Egypt, even then, was a very powerful 
and well policed, and consequently a very ancient 
kingdom; and that brothers, coming to make a 
tender of their sisters to the kings of Memphis, were 
magnificently rewarded. 

Young Sarah had, according to Scripture, reached 
her ninetieth year, when God promised her, that 
Abraham then ftiU a hundred and sixty, should get 
her with child within the twelvemonth I 

Abraham, being fond of travelling,, went into the 
frightful wilderness of Kadesh, with his pregnant 
wife, who, it seems, was still so young and pretty, as 
to kindle in a king of this wilderness the like passion, 
which the Egyptian monarch had felt for her. The 
fiuher of the faithful here enjoined her. tlie sama; 
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• 

\jte ai in Egypt : and thus fais.wife^' passing for Ub 
Biiner, got more cattle and servants ; so that Sarah 
turned out no inconsiderable fortune to him. Con»- 
inentators having written a prodigious number of 
volumes to justify Abraham's conduct *jt and recon* 
eile the chronology, to those commentaries wetnust 
refer the reader. They are all the ^itçorks of men of 
great parts and sagaicity, ' consummate nietaphjrsi>*: 
cianss void of all prepossession» and the farthest m 
the world from any thing of pedantry. 

ANGEL, 

In Greek, a Messenger, It matters little to be in- 
formed, that the Persians had their Peries, the He- 
brews their Malacs, and the Greeks their Demonoi. 

But what may, perhaps, bé more interesting to 
know, is, that the supposition of intermediate beings 
between the Deity and us, prevailed among the first 
men : these are;the demons and genii feigned by an- 
tiquity: ifianjias always made the gods in his own 

* There is no necessity £or jnstifjring Abraham's «ondnot ^- 
thovgfa Sarah might have been Abraham's sister bj the father's 
side, and conseqaestly the expression be tma ; jet it was. ambi* 
gaous, and calcolatfd for deoeption, and, therefore» cannot b» 
justified. Abraham, though father of the faitkfal, was subject to 
human infirknities, and he;re, in particule, be betrayedhis diatrnft 
of God*s proYidenee. 
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fjl^i^ppM. As -princes were seen to signify their 
«rders by messengers, the Deity, of course, also de- 
spatches couriers. Mercury and Iris were celestial 
couriers- and messengers. 

The Hebrews, that chosen people, under the im«- 
mediate guidance of the Deity iuelf, at first gare no 
namei; to the angels, whom God, afler some time^ 
was pleased to send to them ; but, during their cap- 
tivity in Babylon^ they borrowed the names used 

' by the Chaldeans. The first word we hear of Itfi- 
chael and Gabriel is in Daniel, then a slave among^ 
those people. Tobias, a Jew, who lived at Nineveh» 
knew the angel Raphael, who took a journey with 
his eon, to help him in' getting a sum of s^' ^'sy due 

. to him by ^bely likewise a Jew. 

In the Jewiril laws, (in Leviticus and Deutero- 
Bomy,) not the least mention is made of the exists 
cnce of angels, much less of worshipping theih; 
accordingly the Sadducees. believed no such thing; 
but, in the histories of the Jewls, they frequently 
occur. These angels were corporeal and with 
wings at their back, as the Mercury of the Pagciffs 
had at his heels. Sometimes they concealed their 
wiogs under their apparel. Bodies they surely had', 
fot they ate and drank $ and the bhabitants of Sodom 
were for abusing the angels who had come on a visit . 
«I» Lot. 
. Xbe ançiéAt. Jewish tradition, ^céording to BeAf 
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Maimon^ makes ten degrees or orders of angels: I, 
the Ckaios Acode$h, pure, holy; 2, the Osimins^ 
rapid; d, the Oralimy sti^ng; 4> the Ckasmalim^ 
flames ; 5^ the Seraphim, sparks ; 6, the Malachim, 
angels, mesMDgers, deputies; 7, the Eloim, gods, 
or judges ; 8» the J?en Eloim, children of the gods-; 
9, the Cherubim, images ; 10» the Ychim, animated*. . 
The history of the fall of the angels is npt to be 
met with in the books of Moses ; the first word of 
it is in the prophet Isaiah, who, in a divine rapture» 
calls out to the king of Babylon, ** What is become 
of the exacter of tributes? the fir-trees and cedars 
rejoice at thy overthrow. How art thou fallen, from 
heavaq^ Helel, thou morning star ?" This Helel 
has been rendered by the Latin word Lucifer; the 
appellation of Lucifer has afterwards been allegori* 
cally transferred to the prince of the angels who 
dared to make war in heaven; and lastly, /A/s 
name, originally signifying phosphorus, and the dawa 
of day, is come to denote the devil I 
^l The Christian religion is founded on the faU of 
I the^ angels. The rebels were tumbled down from 
I the sphere» of bliss into hell, in. the centre of the 
; earth, and became devils. A devil tempted Eve 
: under the figure of a serpent, and brought damna?- 
; tip» upon mankind, till Jesus came to deliver them^ 
triumphing over the devil, who, however still tempts 
us. Yet is this fundamental tr^tion to be found 
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enîjria the apocryphal book of Noah*, and there* 
quite differently from the received traditions. 

St. Austin, in his 109^ letter expressly attributes' 
ethereal, or very thin bodies^ both to good and bad 
angels. Pope Gregory II. has reduced the ten 
degrees of Jewish angels to nine choirs,- to nine" 
hierarchies or orders» These are the Seraphim^ the-^ 
Cherubim, Thrones, Dominions, Virtues, Powers, 
Principalities, Archangels, and lastly, the Angels^ 
from whom the other eight hierarchies- receive their 
appellation. < 

The Jews had in the temple two cherub'ims, each- 
with two heads, one of an ox, the other of an eagle, 
with six wings; but^ for some time past, they have 
been paintedas a flying head, with two little wings^ 
under the ears^ as- angels and archangels are under 
the figure of young persons^ with two wings at their 
back. As to the thrones and dommions, the pencS^ 
has not yet presumed to meddle with them... 



* If our aatbor mean, bj fandamental traditioD, the " fall of ' 
the angeU." aa he seems to do, he is certainly mistakeB, when he 
aajs it is to he fonndoaljin the apocryphal book of Noah ; for, ia 
the !3d of St. Peter, ii. 4, it is expressly said, ** For if God spared- 
not the angels that sinnedy bat cast' them down to hell,' and 
delivered them into the- chains of darkness.-^ The Hke we.find in 
the epistle of St* Jade, 6, ** And the angels which kept not their 
first estate, bat left their own habitation, .he bath reserved ia* 
e?«riasting phains ander darkness." 
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St. Thomas (questioii I18> article 2.) says, that . 
the thrones are as near God, as the cherubim and 
seraphim, because it is on them that Ood sits. 
Scotus ^ has computed the angels to amount, to a 
thousand millions. The ancient mythology of good 
and bad genii, having spread itself into Greece, and 
so pn to Rome, has there been sanctified, and to every 
man has been assigned a good and an evil ^angel ; 
one assisting him and the other annoying him, from 
hisi cradle to his coffin : but^ whether these good and 
evil angels continually shift stations from one ^o 
another, or whether they are relieved by others of \ 
their order is not yet known. Hereupon St. Tho- 
mas's Summary of Divinity may be consulted. 

Neither is it exactly known where the angels 
keep themselves; whether in the air, the void, or 
the planets: this God has thought fit to conceal 
from U8. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI, OR MAN.EATERS. 

That there having been Anthropophagi, or man- 
eaters, is but too true. Such were found ia Ame- 
rica, and there may be some still ; and, in ancien^ 
time, it was not the Cyclops alone who sometimes 
fed upon human flesh. Juvenal relates, that among 
the Egyptians, (that people so famous for their laws, 
so wise, and so very devout as to worship crocodiles 
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a^d 'onions,) the Tintirites ate one of their eneaiies 
who had fallen into their hands. 'And this is not a 
tale on hearsay : this inhuman act was committed* 
almost under his eyes, he being then in Egypt, and 
l>ut a little way from Tintira. He further quotes 
the Gascons and the Sagpntines^^ wha used to eat^ 
their countrymen. . 

In 1725j four Mississippi savage» "were brought to* 
l?ontainbleau, .where Lhad tlie honour of conversing, 
with thctpfi. One being a lady of the country, I took 
thelib^ty to ask her> whether she had overeaten 
men; to which, with mi bnaoncerned frankness, she 
answered in the affirmative. On my appaaring 
somewhat shocked, she excused herself, saying, that 
it was better, after killing an enemy, to eat him» 
tban to leave him to be devoured by beasts; and. 
that conquerors deserved the preference. We, in 
pitched battles,or encounters, kill our neighbours^, 
and, folr a very scanty. hire, prepare a most plentiful 
meal for ravens ajid worms. Herein it is that lies 
the horror ; here is the guilt : what signifies it to a. 
dead man being eaten by a soldier> a crow, or a> 
dog? 

We show a greater respect to the dead than the* 
living; but both claim our regard. The polished' 
nations, as they are called, were in the right not to^ 
spit their enemies,, as /rom eating neighbours they 
would soon come to eat countrymen, by which, the^* 
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social yirtues would be reduced to a low ebb. But 
the polished nations^ far from having been always so, 
were, for a long time, wild and savage, and amidst 
the multitude of revolutions in this globe, the human 
mée has been sometimes very numerous, and Some- 
times very thin. The present case of the elephants^ 
lions, and tigers, whose species are very much de-' 
creased» has been that of man: In times when a 
country was bare of inhabitants, they lived chiefly 
by hunting; scarc^y any other arts or trades were 
known among them<; and the custom of feeding on 
what they had killed, almost naturally led them to 
, treat Iheir enemies like their deer and bears. The 
/ sacrifice of human victims was the efifect of-supersti- 
i tion, the eating them was owing to necessity. 

Which is the greater crime, to hold a solemn 
assembly, in order to plunge a knife, by way of 
honouring the Deity, into the heart <^ a beautiful 
girl, adorned with fillets and ribbons ; or to pick the 
bones of an ugly fellow, whom we have killed in our 
own defence ? 

Yet ye have more instances of sacrificing girls 
and boys, than of eating them. There is scarcely 
a known nation where such sacrifices have not 
obtained. Among the Jews it was called the Ana- 
thema. This was a real sacrifice, and the 27th 
chapter of Leviticus enjoins not to spare the souls 
which have been devoted; but in no place are they 
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ordered to eat them : they are only threatened with 
it; and Moses, as we have aeen, says to the Jews, 
that, if they fail in observing his ceremonies, they 
^hall not only be pleagued with the itch, bat ttiat 
mothers shail eat their children *. — ^In EzekiePs time 
indeed, the eating of human flesh must have been 
common among the Jews, as he foretels them in 
chapter xxxix. that God will give them not only to 
eat the horses of their ^lemies, but even the riders^ 
sind the other great warriors. This is clear and 
positive t; and, indeed, why might not the Jews 
h|ive been man-eaters, since this only was wanting 
to render the chosen people of God the most abo- 
minable people upon earth ? 



* This is denoanced as a curse, that the mothers shall eat 
their children through extreme hunger. 

t Tbb is a strange perrersion of Ezekiel : the chapter abore- 
nestioned contains God's judgment upon Gog, Israel's victorj* 
«nd the feast of the fowls. The prophet foretels a complete vic- 
tory over Gog, his princes, and his armj. The field where they 
are slain is compared to a table of entertainment, and the feathered 
fowls and beasts of the field are invited to partake of it. " Come 
and gather yourselves to my sacrifice ; ye shall eat the flesh of 
the mighty, and drink the blood of the princes of the earth : ye 
shall be filled at my table wit]i horses and chariots ;** that is, with 
horsemen, and those who rode in chariots, Is this a proof that 
the eating of human flesh was common among the Jews, because, 
after the slaughter of an enemy, their dead bodies were exposed 
to the featliered fowls aad bewts of the fi^d ? 
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. I have read* in the anecdotes of the history of 
England, in CromweU's time» of a woman who kept 
a tallow-chandler's shop in Dublin, whose, candles- 
were remarkably, good, and made of the fat of 
Englishmen. Some time after^one of her customer» 
complainings that her candles were not so good ma 
usual, *.* Why," said she, " fpr this.- month past, I 
haver had few or no Englishmen.*' I would faia"^ 
know who was most guilty, they who murdered the 
English, or this woman who made such good candles^ 
of their tallow i. 

APIS. 

' Was it as a god, as a symbol, or as an ox, that 
Apis was wori^ipped, at Memphis ? I am inclinedl 
to think that it was as a god by the fisinatics, and 
only as a mere symbol by the wise, whilst the stupid^ 
people worshipped the ox. Was it well of CanK- 
byses, when he had conquered Egypt, to kill this ox^ 
with his own hands? Why not? He gave the weak 
to see, that their god might be roasted, and nature - 
not stir a finger to revenge such a sacriFege. The 
Egyptians have been greatly cried up, but, for my 
part, I^ scarcely know a more contemptible people. 
There must ever have been, both in their temper and 
government, some radical vice, by which they have 
been kept in a perpetual servitude. I allow that, in^ 
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those times of which we have scarcely any know^ 
ledge^ they over-ran the earthy but, since the his- 
torical ages, they have been subdued by all who 
thought it worth their while; by the Ass>ria,n8» the 
Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Arabians, the 
MameluGS, the Turks ; in short, by every body ex- 
cept our CroiseSj these being more imprudent than 
the Egyptians were cowardly. Il was the corps of 
Mamelucs which defeated the French. Perhaps 
there are but two tolerable things in this nation : the 
first, a freedom of conscience, they who worshipped 
an ox never compelling those who worshippped a 
çionkey to change, their religion ; the second, the 
liatching of chickens in ovens. 

We have many pompous accounts of their pyra- 
mids; but these very pyramids are monuments of 
their slavery, for the whole nation must hgive been 
made to work on theip, otherwise such unwieldly 
masses could never have been finished. And what 
is the use of theni? why, forsooth, in a little room^ 
:within t(iem is kept the mummy of some prince or 
governor, which his soul is, at the term of a thousand 
years, to re-animate.* But, if they expected this 
resurrection of the bodies, why take out the brain 
before embalming them? Were the Egyptiwià to 
rise again without brains 1 
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THE APOCALYPSE. 

Jt/STIN Marty», wiio wrote- in the year 170 off* 
•urera^kthe first who mentions the Apocalypse,, 
attributing it, in his Dialogue with Tryphon, to th» 
apostle John, the Evangelist. This Jew asks him, 
whether he does not believe- that Jerusalem is one^- 
day to be restored in all its^ former splendor? Justia 
answers him, that it is the belief of all Christians who' 
have a right way of thinking» *^ There was," saya< 
he» *^ among us a. respectable person, named John^ 
one of Jesus?s twelve apostles; he has foretoUL 
that the faithful shall dwell a thousand, years iai 
Jerusalem*^' 

The thousand years' reign went'curretit a long*- 
time among the Christians, and this period was ia« 
great repute among the Gentiles. At the end of a- 
thousand-years, the souls of the Egyptians* returned ' 
intovt^eir: bodies 4 the souls» in VirgiPs purgatory 
undérwent-apunfication for^the same space of time> . 
et mille per annos. The miUenarian New Jerusalem 
was to have twelve gates, in remembrance of the 
twelve apostlesy the form square,, the lengthy breadth» 
and height, twelye thousand stades, that, is five < 
hundred leagues; so that the houses must have* 
been five hundred leagues high; this could not but: 
make it, to those living in. the upper stores^ some*- 
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what troubiesome ; but, however^ tUs u ^at the 
Apocalypse says *, chap, xxt 

Though Justin be the first who attributes the 
Apocalypse to St. John, some persons disallow hia 
testimony, seeing, in the same Dialogue with the Jew, 
Tryphon, he says, that according to the apostle^s 
narrative, at Jesus Christ's going down into Jordan, 
the waters of that river boiled, and were all in a 
flame ; yet not a jot of this is to be found in the 
apostolic writings. 

The same St. Justin confidently cites the oracles 
of the Sybib, and further pretends to have seen the 
remains of the little houses in the Pharos of Egypt, 
where the seventy-two interpreters were shut up in 
Herod's time. For such an assertion, the author 
seems to have been himself a proper subject for con- 
finement. 

St. Ireneus, next in succession, and who also held 
the millenium, says, that he was informed by an 
old man, that St» John composed the Apocalypse ; 
but it has been objected to St. Ireneus, that he has 



* The description of the New Jerusalem is entirelj figuratire ; 
80 that, to fake each metaphor in a literal sense is ridiculous. 
The length, and the breadth, and the height of it, are represented 
equal, to denote, that, in the new city, all parts shall be equal in 
perfection. The design of the whole is onlj to show, that th« 
mansions of the blessed, will be most ^lorioos places. 
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written^ there can^be but four Gospels» as there are 
but four parts of the world, and four cardinal winds^ 
and that Ezekiel saw only four beasts. This reason- 
ing he calls " a demonstration ;" and it must be- 
pwned, that Ireneus*s demonstrating carries as much, 
weight as Justin's seeing. 

; Clement of Alexandria, in his Elecia^ mentions 
only an Apocalypse of St. Peter's, which was highly 
respected. TertuUian, a warm stickler for the tokU 
lenium, not only affirms that St. Jdm has predicted 
this resurrection, and reign in the city of Jerusalem». 
but that this Jerusalem was then forming in the air^ 
that all the Christians in Palestine, and the very 
Pagans had seen it forty nights successively ; but», 
unluckily, this city disappeared at day-light. 

Origen, in his preface to St. John's Gospel, quotes 
the oracles of the Apocalypse, but he likewise quotes 
the oracles of the Sybils ; yet St. Dionyaius of Alex- 
andria, who wrote about the middle of the third 
century, says, in one of bis fragments, (ureserved by 
Eusebius, that almost all the doctors rcijected the 
Apocalypse, as a senseless book ; that, instead of 
being written by St. John, the author of it was one 
CennthuS) who borrowed a respectable name, to 
give the greater weight to.his chimeras. 

The council of Laodicea, hel.d in 860, did not 
admit the Apocalypse among the canonical booka i 
apd it wasaomewhat odd» that Laodicea, a ehurcb. 
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t(9 which the Apocalypse was directed^ should rcyetl 
à treasure particularly appointed for it; and eyea 
the bishop of Ephesus, a men^ber of the council» 
^should also reject the book of St. Joiin> though 
buried in his metropolis. 

It was visible to all, that St. John kept stirring' in 
his grave» the earth continually heaving and faHing; 
yet the same persons» who were sure that St. John 
was not actually dead» were also sure that he did 
not write the Apocalypse. But the Millenarians 
tenaciously persisted in their opinions. Sulpicius 
Sev«rus» in his Sacred History» book ix. calls those 
who did not hold the Apocalypse» ^^ mad and im- 
pious» At length» aflci many doubts «nd controver- 
sies» «nd council clashing i^ith council, Sulpieius's 
bfttoion prevailed ; and the point having undergone 
«.thoivDUgh discussion» the church (from whose judg- 
ment there lies no appeal) has decided the Apoca^ 
iypse to have been indisputably written by St. John. 

Every Christian sect has attributed to itself die 
prophecies coDtained* in this boc^. The English 
have found in it the revolutions of Grei^t Britain; 
the Lutherans» the disturbances m Germany; the 
French Reformed^ the reign of Charles IX., and the 
regency of Catherine de Medicis; and they are all 
equally in the right! Bossuet and Newton have 
both commented on the Apocalypse; but» aûer all» 
ihe eloquent deblarnetions of- thé former, and the 
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svblime discoveries of the latter, have done tbeox 
muoh greater honour than their comments. 



ATHEIST — ATHEISM. 

Formerly, he> who was possessed of an^ secret 

in an art, ran great risk of being looked uponsas a 

/ sorcerer» Every new sect was accused of murdering^ 

I infants in the celebration of its mysteries ; and every 

I philosopher, who departed from the ' jargon of 

^ schools> fanatics and cheats never failed to* chmcge 

with atheism; and ignorant and weak judges 9Q^ 

surely passed sentence on thenji^ 

Anaxagoras took upon him to affirm, that th^ 
sun is not guided by Apollo^ sitting in a car drawn by 
four mettlesome steeds ; on this he is exclaimed 
against as an atheist, and obliged to fly his country «^ 
Aristotle, being accused of atheism, by a priesi» 
and not being able to procure justice against his 
accuser, withdraws to Chalcis. gut,, iji ^1 the his» 
tory of Greece, there is not; a moi^e henious trans* 
action than the death pf Socrates. 

Aristophanes (whom commentator;» admire be- 
cause he was â Gr^ok, not considering that Socrates, 
was also a GfQek,) was the first who brought the 
Athenians to account Socrates an atheist. 

This comic poet, who is neither comic nor a poetf. 
ITQuld not. hav€^ be^n ailo^ved^ among U9^ to fa^ve 
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miUbited farces ctt St. Lawrence's fair^ To me> he 
«eems more contemptible, more low^liTed^ and scur<> 
rilous than Plutarch makes him^ who speaks of him 
in this manner : *' Aristophane^s language is» indeed» 
that ofa^wretched quack» full of the lowest and most 
^iagreeable points and quirks J he cannot raise a 
laugh among the xery Yidgar, and» to persons of 
judgment and honour». he isquite insupportable ; his 
arrogance is beyond all bearing» and aU^ood people 
detest his malignitj^ 

So this» bj the bye» is*^ the buffoon whom Madam 
Dacier» amidst all her admiration of Socrates» can 
find in her; heart 'to admire. This is the man who 
xemotdy prepared the pois<m by which mfamous 
judges put an end to the existence -of the most vir- 
tuous man then living in Oreeoe. 

The tanners» the shoemakers» and sempstresses of 
Athens were hugely diverted with a farce» where 
JSocrateS» b^ng hauled up into the air in a basket» 
proclaims that there is no God ; and makes his boast, 
4hatib« had stolen avcloak while he was teaching phi- 
losophy. .Such a people, and whose bad government 
•could «countenance such scandalous licentiousness» 
wellnieseriv^ed what has happened to them» to be 
brought under subjection to the IU)mans» and to be, 
at present» slaves to the Turks. 

We shall pass over the common space of time 
ih^ween the Roman commonwealth lind our days. 
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observing only, that th e Ro mans, ^ho were nuidl 
wiser thati thé Greeks^ never molested^ any j^^^^ 
l^er for his opinion. \It was not so among the bar* 
barous nations who seated tUbmselves ixï the Roman 
empire. The emperor Frederick II., having some 
difference with the popes, was iihmediately arraigned 
«f athebm, and repc»*ted to have beén^ jointly wi^ 
his chancellor de Vineis, the author of aie book, 
mût]edj '^ The Three Impostors.'^ 

Our Chancellor de l'Hôpital, thôt exceDeni 
man was branded is an «theist, because he opposed 
persecutionéH---— floma doctus sed vents atheos: " a 
learned man, but a real atheist." A Jesuit, Garasse^ 
«IS much below Aristophanes, as the latter was below 
Homeric wretch, whose name isT)ecome ridiculous 
among the very fanatics, makes every body atheistic, 
at letist this is the appellation he gives to all who 
have incurred hi» displeasure. With him, Theodore 
de Beza is an atheist ; and he it is who led people 
into an errw concerning Vanini. 

Vànini's wretched end raises no indignation or 
pity, like that of Socrates. Tliis Italian was ôn]y an 
•insignificant pedant; yet was he no atheist, for 
\^hich he suffered, but as far from it as maâ could bé> 

Me was a poor Neapolitan churchman, a kind 6t 
preacher and professor of divinity, a vehenlent dis- 
puter in quiddities and universals; '* et utrum chU 
mera ifmhinanB in vacuo possit comedere $eeundâ9 
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inientianesy There was nothing in him which 
looked towards atheism; and his ideas of God are 
perfectly agreeable to the most sound and approved 
theology. ^* God is his beginning and end> the ikther 
of both^ in no need of either ; eternal without exista 
ing in time ; every-where present, without being ih 
any place. To him, there i^ neither past nor future, 
space nor time; the Creator and Goyemor of *all 
things; immutable, infinite without parts; his power 
isbiswiU," &c. 

Yanini was for reviving the fine thought of Plato, 
espoused by Averroes, that God had created a chain 
of beings from the most minute to the largest, and 
the last link of which is fastened to his eternal throne ; 
a notion which, though it Kas more of sublimity than 
truth in it, is as far from atheism, as something is 
from nothing. 

• He travelled to dispute and make his fortune, but, 
unluckily, disputing is the very opposite road to for- 
tune, every person against whom one enters the list, 
being thus made a rancorous and irreconcilable 
enemy. .Hence Yanini's misfortunes; his heat and 
rudeness in dispTiting brought on him the hatred of 
some divines ; and, having, a quarrel with one Fran- 
con, or Fr^oni, this man Jbeing connected with his 
.enemies, charged him with being an atheist, and 
leachiij^ atheism. 

This Francwa, or Francoâî, supported by some 
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vitnessesy had the barbant j» when confronted with^ 
Vaiiiniy to maintain» with aggraTations^ the whole of 
what he had advanced ; wfa^eas Vanini, being inter- 
rogated> lu to what he thought of the existence of 
Godj mademnawer» that» agreeably to the church» he 
worshipped one God in ihree persons, and, taking up 
a straw» which lay on the ground» '* 7Aù/' says he, 
^ si^cimUfy prùvet thmi tktrè is a Creator:** then 
Made « very fine speech on vegetation and motion» 
land the necessity of a Supreme Being» without whmn 
there could be neither motion nor vegetation. 

The president» Gramont» gives us an account of 
this speech» in his History of France» now scarcely 
known; and this historian» from an inconceivable 
preposseasion» will have it» that Vanini spoke on^ 
out of " vani^ or fear» «nd not from a sidcero per- 
«uasien.'' 

What grounds could the president» Gramont, have^ 
for such 8 raidi and sanguinary Judgment? It m 
manifest, that» on Vapini's answer» he ought to have 
been cleared of the charge of atheism. But what 
was the issue ! This unhappy foreign p£t dabUed 
likewise in physic; a ItHrge living toa^ which ke 
.kept in a vessel of water, being found i} bis house, 
was made use of to charge him with Mtcerf, and 
the toad was said to be the only deity MvorBhipped. 
Several passages of his books wer^AÉ||l to aa 
^iouf meaning, than which, ni^lJHraofeeasy 
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i^ more common; taking the objections for an- 

jswers> putting a malidous c(ttistn]cti<m on every 

' ambiguous [rfirase^ and misrepresenting innocent 

expressions. At length, his enemies extorted from 

the judges a capital sentence against him. 

This death could not be justified, without accusing 
fàÔB unfortunate creature df most horrid crimes; and 
<me Mersenne, a Minim, a name quite suitable to 
his diaracter, has been so mad as to affirm, in print, 
tbat Yanini set our ih>m Naples, with ten of his 
apostles, to go and convert aQ nations to atheism. 
What incongruity ! How could a poor priest have 
twelve men in his pay ? How could he have pre- 
Tailed with twelve Neapditans, to Undertake an 
expensive journey, and at the hazard of their lives, 
for the sake of disseminating this abominable doc- 
trine! Could a king afford to hire twelve preachers; 
of atheism! This is such an absurdity aS never 
icame into any one's mind, but Father Menrenne's. 
JBut from him the tale has been repeated over and 
over; the jfmrnals^ and historical dictionaries have 
been stained%nd sullied with it; and the publicj 
wka are fond of extraordinary thingè, have greedily 
swailowedit. * 

l^yle himdfef, in his BCscellaneous Thoughts, 
speaks of VaÉll as an atheist, making uSe of him in 
>«iipport i9NM^[adox, " that a society of atheists 
can subsist. ^§HVH^^> ^^^ Vanini was a man of 

VOL. I. i^ 
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very regiilar inorab^ anddied aupwrtyr totiuphSa- 
sophical opinions. NoTifr, in both is. he mistaJ^Q. 
Yanini, chough a priest^ in his.dialpgu^ writt^a ia 
imitation of Erasmus^ dofBS not hide from us that he, 
had a mistress,. named Isabells^... He ^yasi both a free 
livcH*, and a free writer : but he was no atheiift. 
. A century after his death, the learned La Crotue^ 
and another under the name of Phijlalçthe8« wroip a 
yindicatipn of him ;. bot, fi^f jnemofy .of a fpor 
Neapolitan being what few gave then^yepL gmpF 
concern about, these ingcsnious penoos loigt^ ^y« 
faved themselves that trouble. 

The Jesuit Hardouin^ with all Garasse's radb^M^ 
but much more learning, in his AUiei. Delectif ac^ 
cufies the Descartes, the Ama\i]dfii the Paschalsj^ ^ 
Nicholas, the Malbranches» of atheism ; but it wad 
their good fortune \o come to a better end thui po*Qr 
Yanini. . 

From all these facts^ I now. proceed to Bajle^s 
inori^ qiiesti^9 " Whether a society of t^tbaii^ 
could subsist?" And here let. us previously ^ob- 
serve the enormous. contradiction of mft in disputes; 
they who most furiously inveighed against Bayle's 
opinion; they, who have, with the greatest rancour, 
denied the jotossibility of a society of atheists» Jiave 
^iace as confidently maintained, tha|^ jttheisip is the 
established religion in China 1 ^ ^^ ^ , 

They are certainly very li^jii|uainted with 
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tih'ina ; for had they only read an edict of the e^pé 
Ton of that vast country, they would have seen, that 
Aose edicts are like sermons, frequently making 
mention of the Supreme Beings as governing, pu- 
nishing, ahd' rewarding. , 

At aie same time, they are liot less mistaken coil- * 
'corning the impossibUity of a society of atheists ; and 
I woifder how Mr. Baylia came to overlook a striking 
éi!àtnple, which would have given a decisive victory 
*¥6'^iàÀ cause. 

* ' H% is a society of atheists thought impossible ?- 
because it is thought, that men, under no restraint, 
couH never live together; that laws avail nothbg 
'agaiiist secret crimes; and that there must be a 
*4Hsfe1y-aveTiging God; punishing, in this world or 
in the next, those delinquents who escape human' 
^jbstice. 

- Though Moses's la\\^ did not reach a life to come, 
-dM not threaten any punishments after death, and 
Ad hot give thé primitive Jews the least insight into 
the imriiortaUty of the soul; still the Jews, so Ikr 
from being atheists, so far from denying a divine 
vtsttgeance against wickedness, were the most reli- 
gious men upon the face of the earth. They not 
only believed the existence of an eteriial God, but 
Hhey believed him to be ever present among them; 
they dreaded- being punished in themselves,' in their 
•wives,- in: their -children, in their p(Jsterity, to the 
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fotirtb generation; and this wa« a yeiy pQW^r|i4 
restraint. 

But, among the Gentiles, several çecU had np 
curb: the Sceptics doubted of eveiy thipg^ the 
Academics sui^nded their judgment conpernuJi^ 
eTery tlung; the JEpicureans held, that the Deity 
could not concern himself s^bout human afiairs, and^ 
in leality, they did not allow of any Deity; they 
were persuaded that the soul is not a substance, b^t 
a faculty born and perishing with the body ; çoo^ 
quently, th^ir only check was m(»ality and honour» 
The Roman senators and knights were downwrighf 
atheists; as neither to fear nor expect any thing frofi^ 
the gods, amounts .to a denial of their existence :.40 
that the Roman senate, in Csesar and Cicero'a ting» 
was, in fact, an assembly of atheists. ^ ,,^ 

That great orator, in his speech for Qu^iUiiWf 
boldly argues, in a full senate^ — '''What hurt can 
death do to him ? All the idle tales about hfjà, 
none of us give the least credit to : then what c«(i 
death deprWe him of? Nothing but the feeling fx^ 
pain.'' 

Does not Csesar, Cataline^s friend, in order to is^ 
that wretch from an indictment, brought agaÎQiii 
him by the same Cicero, object, that putting a. crip 
mtaal to death is not punishing, him ; that dea^i ^ 
netiiing; that it is only the end of pur sufieringJU 
tbatitisratherahai^y, Uupa&taloKHnent? Afî^ 
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<W not Cicero and thô whole senate yield to these 
allg^^ilaentB? So that ihe conquerors and legislators 
of tVe biown'tmiyerse» were eviden% a society of 
men without any feiw of God; and thus were real 
stheiMs. 

' Bayle afterwards examines, aether idolatry be 
Kâore dabgerous than atheism ; whether the disbelief 
9/ a deH^ be more criminal y than the having un- 
môrtky ojnnHom of him: and herein he is of 
'RiiClarcl^s mind^ thinking a disbelief preferable to 
'un Hi opinhn. Btit^ with submission to Phitarch, 
nothing can be more evident, than that it was iuâ- 
bitely bétte.r for the Greeks to stand in awe of Ceres, 
-ïfëptune, and Jupiter, than to be under no manner 
oF'i«8traini Tîie saoredness of oaths is manifest 
and necessary ; and they, who hold that perjury will 
be {MMiished, are certainly more to be trusted, than 
théy w^o think that a false oath will be attended 
with no 31 consequence. It Is* beyond question^ 
tiiat, in a civilized state, even a bad religion is better 
^an none at all. 

Bayie, therefore, should have examined, which is 
iàxi mate dangerous, fanaticispa or atheism? Now, 
fanaticism ir certainly a thousand times more mis- 
chievoos; for adieism stimulates to none of those 
Hanguinaiy procedures, for which fanaticism is noto- 
ftous. If atheism do not mippress crimes, fana- 
ticism incites to the commissioD of them. AUoving 
d2 
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the author of C0mment4trhtm' Berum CMIkÊnàmt 
)hat the Chancellor de rH&pittl wa» aa^ihml, ittt 
the laws ho made are wiio aa4 good* aad all hie 
counsels tended to moderation aiid concord. Tho 
fanatics committed the massacre of St. Barthokunem 
Hobbes was accounted an atheist, yet he led a^^pâet» 
harmless life, whilst the fanatics wore deluging 
.Borland, Scotland, and Ireland, with blood. Spinota 
was not pn^ anatheist, but taught atheism; yei 
who can say he had any hand in the juridical nsufdir 
of Bacneweldt ? It was not he who tore the two IM 
Witts to {Heoes^ apd broiled and ate th^ir âesh. 

Atheists, ibr the most part, are mea of stady» hsA 

bold and erroneous in their reasonings; and> not 

comprehending the creation, the origin of èTil> m4 

. other difficulties,, have recourse to the hypothesis of 

; the eternity ofthings, and of necessity. .• a 

]^ The sensualist and^ the ambitious have little tim^ 

; for speculation, or to embrace & bad system : tp 

I compare Lucretius with Socrates, is quite out of their 

way. Such is the present state of things among us. ^ 

It was otherwise with tibe senate of Roxne^ whicb 

almost totally consisted of atheists» both ia theofy 

and in practice, believing neither in Providence, noc 

a future state. It was a meeting of philosophers, 

of votaries to pleasure a^d ambition: all very dan-r 

geroiis sets of men, and who» accordingly», overturned 

the republic. . ^ 
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I mM net iffllmgfy fie mt the merej of ait 
>lhftiiticd prince, who nûght Hunk it his interest to 
hevB me pounded in m moruur; for I am rery cer« 
lein» that «ouki be nqr fitte. And, were I a sore- 
vrngmp I would not haye about me any atheistical 
conrliersy whoseinterest it might be to poison me» 
a* then I must every day be taidng alexipharmics t 
a»' necessary k tt, both for princes and peoploA 
Itet thblr minds be thorougUy imbibed with an idea | 
flf a Soj^eme Being, the Creator^ Avenger, and ' 
IbMnodo** 

There are atheistical nations, says Bayle, iti his 
Tkougkiê an Comets. The Cafires, the Hottentots, 
Aê Topinamboux, and many other petty nations, 
ilaire no god : Ûiat may be; but it does not imply 
that Ifaey deny the exiitence of a Deity : they neither 
deny nor affirm; they have never heard a word 
about him. Tell them that there is a God, they 
wU readily beheye it : tell them that every thing is 
ÛHè work of nature, and they will as cordially be* 
iieve that. You may as well say, that they are Anti- 
cartesians, as to call them atheists. They are mere 
children, and a child is neither atheist nor theist :. he 
is nothing. 

. What are the inforenoes from all this? thatatheism 
is « most pernicious monster in sovereign princes, 
iMtid likewise in statesmen, however harmless their 
lives be^becaose^ from their cabinet» they can make 
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their way to the fonner; that« if it be not so mis» 
chievous as fanatieism, it is almost ever destructive 
to virtue. I tsongratulate the present age, ^oâ'^hefé' 
heing fewer atheists dow t{iMi-ever, philosophera 
havii^ discovered, that there is lio vegetable without 
a germ, no germ witbout design, &c. and that com is 
not produced by palre&ction. 

Some unphiiosophicai geometricians have rejected 
final causes, but they are admitted by all real phio^ 
soj^ers ; and, to use the expression of a kssoyhl 
author, " A catechist makes God known to châdrenlt 
and Newton demonstrates him to the learned;"/ * 



BAPTISM. 

A Greek word, signifying Immersiow, Men, being 
ever led by their sensés, easily came to fancy, ' that 
what washed the body, likewise cleansed the soul. 
In the vaults under the Egyptian temples^ were 
large tubs, for the ablutions of the priests and the 
initiated. The Indians, from time imiàemorial, 
purified themselves in the Ganges, and the ceremony 
still exists among them. The Hebrews adopted it, 
baptizing all proselytes who would not submit to 
be circumcised : especially the women, (as exempt 
from that operation, except ih Ethiopia only,) were 
baplfized. It was as regeneration; it imparted a 
aew sold among them, as it did in Egypt. Conj 
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.Periling thisj see Epiphanius, Maknooides, and the 
Gemara. 
^John baptized in the Jordan: he baptized even 
Jesus Christ himself who, howeyer, never baptized 
.apy one» yet was pleased to. consecrate this ancient 
ceremony* All signs are of themselves indifferent^ 
ap4 God annexes his grace to such as he thinks fit 
to choose. Baptism soon became the principal rit^, 
ai^d the seal of Christianity . The first fifteen bishops 
cf. Jer9salem were all circumcised, and there is no 
^^rtainty of their having ever been baptiiied. 

In the first ages pf Christianity, this saczjtmeAt 
was abused, nothing being more common than to 
delay baptism till the agony of death; of this, the 
emperor Constanjdne ÏA no slight proof. This wa» 
his way of reasoning : Baptism washes away all sin-; 
so that I may kill my wife, my son, and all my rels- 
tions ; then I shall get myself baptized, and so go td 
heaven ; and he acted accordingly. Such an instance 
carried danger with it, and, by degrees, the custoiti 
of deiajring the sacred laver till death, wore off. 

The Greeks always adhered to baptism by inb- 
mersion; but the Latins, towards the end of the 
eighth century, having extended their religion over 
Gaul and Germany, and seeing that immersion iki 
€old countries did not agree with ehitdren, substi^ 
tuted aspersion, or sprinkling, b its stead, for wiiioh 
iî)éy, were oft^n anathematized by the Gfeck churclt 
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St. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, being adc^ 
whether they, whose bodies had been only sprînkleîf, 
were really, baptized, he answers, in his seventieth 
jetter, that several churches did not hold them té 
be Christians ; that he does ; but, witiial, what grace 
ihey have is infinitely less than that of those, W%'o^, 
according to the primitive rite, had been dipped 
three times. 

After immersion, a Christian became initiateif, 
whereas before, he was only a catechumen; but 
imtiaticm required securities and sponsors, who wei«» 
caUed^ by a name answerable to that of god&i1liër9> 
that the church might be sure of tàe fidelity of ihfe^ 
new Christians, and the sacred mysteries be not 
divulged. Wherefcure, during the fint centurié^^ 
the Pagans, in general, knew ais little of the Christian 
mysteries, as the Christians did of the mysteries Of 
Isis and Eleusi». 

Cyril of Alexandria^ in a writing of his against 
the. emperor Julian, delivers himself thus : ** I woiifd 
speak a word of baptism, did I not fear, that what I 
say might come to those who are not initiated." 

Children were baptized so early as the seccmd 
century, it being, indeed, very natural, that Chris^ 
tians should be solicitous for this sacrament to be 
administered to thek- diildfen, as, wHhout it> thejr 
would be damned; and, at length, it was GondudéA 
that the time of administration, should be at the end 
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t>f ei^tdaj»^ in unîtitfion of the Jews adamûiteiing 
càl«^lnci8ion. The. Greek church still retains this 
custom. However, in the third century, the custom 
prevailed, of not being baptized {ill Hear death. 
, Those whQ died in the first week, some rigid 
f^ihers of the church held to be damned ; but Peter 
Çl^ysologus, in the fiflh centqry, found, out LimbOs 
a kind vf mitigated hell, or, properly, thebvrder$^ 
^tubwbs of heU; whither unbaptized children go, 
«ivi ^the abode of the patriarchs before Jesus Christ 
deÊosûà&à into hell ; and, ever since, it has been the 
current opinion, that Jtma Christ descended int0 
Limbo, and not into H^ll iUelf. 
. It has been debated, whether a Christian could, 
in the deserts of Arabia, be baptized with sand ; but 
carried in the negative: whether rose-water might 
be used for baptism ; it was decided that it must be 
pure water, yet muddy water would do on an emer- 
gency. Thus, the whole of ihis discipline appears 
to depend on the prudence of the primitive pastors, 
py whom it was instituted. 

BEASTS. 

Is it possible my one should s^y, or aflSrm in 
wr^9g, thiAt beasts are machines, void of knowledge 
Had sense, have a sameness in all their operaticms» 
naith^ learning nor perfeotii^ any thing, &c. f 
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How ! this bird» which makes a semicircular nest» 
ifheh he fiâtes it against a wall; to'Ao, when in aài 
angle, shapes it like a quadrant, and circular, when 
he builds it in a tree,-^is this having à sameness in 
its operations ? Does this hound, after three months* 
teaching, know no more than when jTou first took 
him in hand ? Your canary bird,— does he repeat 
a tune at first hearing? or, rather, is it not some 
time before you can bring him to it? Is he not 
often out ? and does he not improve by practice? ' 

Is it from my speaking, that you allow me sense» 
memory, and ideas? Well: I am silent; but you 
see me come home very melancholy, and, with eager 
anxiety, look for a paper; open the bureau where I 
remember to have put it, take it up, and read it with 
apparent joy. You hence infer; that I have felt 
pain and pleasure, and that I have memory^ and 
knowledge. 

Make, then, the like inference concerning this 
dog, who, having lost his master, runs about every 
where with melancholy yellings, comes home aH hi 
a ferment, runs up and down, roves from room to 
room, tin, at lengthy, he finds his beloved master in 
his closet, and then expresses his joy in softer cries, 
^sticulations, and fkwnings. 

This dog, so very superior to man in affeecioo, i» 
«eized by some barbarian virtuosos, who nail Inm 
down on a table, and dissect him yéHe Umg, the 
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tettâTtoihdwyottthemeseraicTeiiui. All the same 
c^fans of 86û8Btîoii| which are in yooradf, you per- 
eeÀy% in hkn. Now^ maelnnist, what4«y yout an-, 
swer me, has nature created all the springs of feeling 
in this ammal^tfaat it may not fed?« Has it nenrea 
to be impassible f For shame ! Charge not nature 
with such weakness and inconsistency. 

But the scholastic doctors ask, yrhai is the soul 
éf beasts? This is a question I do not understand. 
A tree has ûké feeuhy of receiving sap^into its fibres, 
éf eiroukting it, of UnfoWing the buds of its Icavea 
and fruits: do you now ask me what the soul of» 
flree is? It has recdved these p]x>periié8, as the 
animal above haa received those of sensation, me- 
ÊÊory, and a cartain numbei^ of ideas. Who formed 
aS those properties? v^ lias, imparted all O^ese 
filcobieaf He who calises the gmss of the field to 
grow, and the earth to gravitate towards the siin. 

^* Hie sonh <^ beasts are^ubstantial forms^" says 
Ansiotle, who has-been folkwed by the Arabian 
«ehod, and this by the Angelic school, and the 
Aikg^io school by the Sotbonne, and the Sorbônne 
hy nobody in the world. 

** The sbids of beasts ftre^ malmal," is th# cry of 
^other philosophers, but as little to the purpose as 
Ihe former : wh^ called upon to define a material 
«6uV they only perpSex Ae aause: tijc^ mijist neces^ 
aarily aUow it to be sensitive mattec- Bu^'wfaence 

TOi. %. s 
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4oes.it deriye this sensation? from a material soul; * 
^hich mustvmean^ that it is matter giving sehsatipii 
to matter : beyond this circle they have nothing to 
«ay* 

According to others,. equally wise, the soul of. 
beasts II a spiritual essence, dying with the body r 
but where are your proofs ? What idea have you.of 
this spiritual being? which, with its sensation, me- 
mory , and its share of ideas and combinations, lyiU. 
never be. able, to know as much as a child of siK^ 
years. What grounds have you to think, that, tbift 
ipooq>oreal being dies with the body ? but still more 
stupid are they, who affirm this soul to be . neither 
body nor spirit. A fine system truly 1 By spirit^ we 
t»n mean only, something unknown, which is npi 
body : so that theupidiotof this wise system is, that 
the soul of beasts is a substance, which is n&Ai&t 
body, Q(N* something which is not body. . 

Whence can so many^co'ntradictory errors itrise? 
from a custom which has always prevailed anionic 
inen, of investigating the nature of a thing, before 
they knew whether any such thing existed. Thç 
sucker, or clapper, of a bellows is likewise called 
the soul of the bellows. Well; what is this soul? 
it is only a name I have given to that sudcer, or 
clapper, which falls down, lets in the air, and^ Rising 
jagain, propeU» it throt^h a pipe, on my working tha 
bellow;). 
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Here is no soul distinct from the machine itself, 
^t who puts the bellows of animab in motion ? I 
have already told you; he who puts the heavenly 
«bodies in motion. The- philosopher who said» *^ Deug 
est anima hrutcrum^^^ was in die right : but he should 
*ïAy^ gone further. 



BEAUT Y—BEAUTIFUL» 

^ Ask a toad, what is'beauty — ^the supremely beau* 
*ti&il— the Tih4calon? h& will answer you, that it is 
fais female, with two targe, round eyes, progecdng 
out of its little head ; à broad, flat neck, yejlow 
^Hy, and dark-brown' back. Ask a Guinea Negro, 
«id, with him, beauty is a greasy black skin, hollow 
eyes, and a flat «nose. Put the que^on to the imviL, 
and he will tell you, that tie^ity is a pair of horns, 
lour claws, and a tail. Consult the pliiloso^ers, 
likewise, and they will give you some unintelligible 
3«rgon £m: answer -^ they must have something cor- 
jrei«pondent to beauty in tlse abstract, to the To^kalon. 
" I once ^t next to a philosopher at a tragedy: 
:é^ That is beautiful," said he. «How! beautiful V 
said I. ^^ Because the author has attained his end.'^ 
The next day he took a dose of physic, which had 
a very good eflect. ' "That is a beautiful physic," 
înid I: "it has attained^ its end." He perceived, 
4hat a medicine is not to be called beautifuU afid' 
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that the word bee^tj/^iB applicable only ta diose 
thini^s which give a pleasure,^ accompai\ied wilti 
ad^iiration. That tragedy, he said, had excited these 
two sensations in him, and that was the To4calo$iy 
the beautiful. 

We lient to England together^ and happened jk^ 
be at the same play, perfectly well translated ; but 
tlie spectators, one and all, yawned. ** Oh-ho!" 
said he, ** the T^hkelon, J find, is not the same in^ 
England as in France :" and, after several perUii^it, 
reflections, he concluded, that beauty is yery reia^ 
tive ; that whsA is dj^cent at Jajpan, is indecent, a^ 
Rome ; and, what is fashiojpable at Pari», is otherwiau^ 
at Pdcin: and thus he iwtved hioMelf the trouble of 
cofOfomg a long Treatise on the Beauti/ull 

BODY. 

Am we know nothiiig of spirit, so ar^ we alîkç 
ignorant of body : we perceive sqme properties; bul 
^rhat is this'subjecjt in which these properties reud^f. 
" J^M body»" said Democritus and Epicuntf.:-^ 
.f' There is no body Mail/' said Hwdisciplet of Z^|M|»^ ^ 
4heÇIbeaiii 

r Berkeley» bishop of Cloy ne» ia tk& tot ^i^. h^^ 
.gone about lo prove the non-^xistenee of bodii^; 
and he deals, chiefly . in capttooa sophism», **, Thetm 
is," says he, «< neither colowr» tmeOj Qor heat, U 
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fàemrtllese modalities are in yoar sensaticuis, and 
not in the objects;" a truth ivhich/ bdng^ before- 
aofleientlj known, he needed not to have taken the 
trouble oi. proving. But from thence he proceeds 
to ext^ision and solidity> wbidi are esisential to 
hédjy and is for proving, that thei« is no extcâdon in 
a .piece of green cloth, because this ctotfa, in reaMtjr, 
is not green; this sensation of green is only in you, 
thereibre the sensation of extension is likewiscf only 
m you; and, having overthrown extension, he cOn- 
chides, that solidity being annexed to it, iailji of 
itself; and ^ui^ theire is nothing in the world but 
our ideas. So that, according to this {^ilosof^er, 
ten' thousand men, kiOéd by as many cannon lAot, 
are, in reality, only ten thousand conceptions of our 
minds. 

i My lord of Cloyne might have avoided exposing 
himself to such ridicule. He fancies he proves» that . 
diere is no such diing as extension, because a î>oéf 
through a glass appeared to him four times larger 
than to his naked eye, and four times smaller throuj^h 
another glass*; thence he concludes, that a» the 
^gièhààn of a body cannot, at ' the^ saimè time, be 
fonr feet, six feet, and only one foot, such extension 
eflddts not; then diere is nothbg. Her needed' only 
to faave taken ar measure, and, ^^ however extended 
a lk)dy may appear to me, its actual extensidn ià^ sa 
oMÉny ctf thàie measuTes.-^ 
s 2 
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'He w^fiit màlyïiArè wefèn^€M extéiMtôh atsdf^ 
soKdkjjt aie irerj dXerént ftom sdonds; èolbu#s^ 
lattes, «nd imdHsy '^^ Th«ie«re nmtiiféstly setuia^* 
ikHvexeked'b^rtikikMmfigui^tlbaof ihdpB^ fint^ 
^ct^Hnon kr nor a semattml ; tfaourghy- on Uie^^ing^ 
ont of « fire^ I no Mnger ftel faeat; on thè lagîtHtîoit- 
of tlie^air ceanngr, I hear nothing; and, ffoni a 
wUfaered flower, ) ^smell nothing ; j&t the^ fire; Ûm 
w, and the flower, have all their extension, tnthoul: 
any rdatkm to uht. Berkeley's paradox rea% doer 
not éemtn a formal refutnticm. 

Bui the cream of the jeat is to know, what led' 
him into. this, paradox: A hmg time ago, I had: 
some talk with him, -when he told nfô, that hsv 
opinion originally proceeded : from the ineonceiyâble- 
neis ei what the subject of extension is ; and, indeed,: 
he trtnmpUs, in ^i paift of Che book, wfaeiiè hè-éd» 
Hik», what Aie stole wbject, t^ nr6««raltiei, takr* 
sabMneei is. ** It it,^' answers Wtad^ *' the body 
ext^ed:"* theck thé biidiop, under the name t>f 
Pkilonous^ laugiis at him; aàd poor H3k», perbeivèig- 
thathahad sajd extension 'iwm die siod^eet of èg&-. 
tei|sion$ am^ tbus had talked siBily» ift quite ab^ahMlf 
andiowniK thu* it is utterly ittooooaiVaUe tè him^ 
that Ihm^ is no sooh. thing asibedy I dyft the weridi- 
insteeé of èrâfir lOaleriM^ M* ta xommorily 4}i9»|^» 
is inielleetuaji» 
It would have become Piutenou»' onty ft» baf# 
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afid $0 ICktb We know iMtUBfe :t0Ditmta§ :.ûs& 
Q^iptitf^m'of Ihli ffokj^^, of thi» extetidcd, Bùhà 
divisible, maveabl^, figured suImnUuioo; 4t«, .We^. 
loMnrno more of it^tban of the thinktngr» leelii^» 
imd wiliiiig .«abject; still Ibia subjeci oertoiiiijr 
ejôits, since it bas essmitiid properties^ from vbidi it 
cfjinot be aeparated. 

.We are aU like tbe Paris ladies; they Uve higfaji^ 
f^tjiou^ knowing the ingredi^ts in ragouts; so we 
mske use ^f bçdies^ wiUM^ut knowing -tbA eon^posi-r 
tion of tbam. What.i« body made of? Of parts» 
md these ports reducible to other paru. What are 
those last partot Still bodieb. So 70U go on dividing 
and Are never, nearer the mark. 

At length, a subtile philosopher, observing, that 
a picture u. made of ingsedi^its, none of-whidi is a 
jj^^ctuee, and a houFO of materials» of whidli none is 
a; bofise,. laaeipd bodies to be ocmstrueied of in- 
niomerable little beings» which are not bodies, and 
these V are the ni^aHades 1^ much talked oil This 
syatcan, howerer, has iu fair side ; «nd, had it been 
cçnfinnod by Reve^tion, I should thmk it . v^sry 
pps^le.. All. these mini^ beings would be nwthe'^ 
matical.pcnnts» species of souhi waiting only for a 
p^gvmea^tf to* put dKOuelves into it» This would 
flMLaa GOBttna^l naetenqpeydiosis, a monade entering 
sometimes into a ^vi^iale» sometimes inta a tree» and 
«Noetimes into a jugj^n This system is full aa 
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good sur another: I can^reHgh It ftiH bs well tè the 
dedension of atoms^the sabttanttal forms» versatiii^ 
grt^e, and-Don Caimet's yampires. 

-', ' - ' ' ft 

THE CHINESE CÂTECHISiM; 

, • } 
OB, . ^ 

. Dialûgueê betufeén Cb-4U, a Disciph of Cehfuctu^ 
imd Prince Kov, Sou to the King of Lou, /n-' 
kiUèfiy to the Chinese Emperor ^ irnenvan^ foif^ 
hundred and âeventeén Yearê before our common 
Era. 

Translated into Latin by Father Foaqaet, formerlj a Jesuit. Tba 
qianu8oript is in the Vatican Library, Number 42759. 

Kou. What ïé meant by my duty to worsRip 
heaven (Chang-ti?) * 

Cu-su. Not the material heaven, which we see ; 
for this heaveii is nothing but the air, and the air is 
composed of every kind of earthly exhalation. Vioir^ 
what a folly would it be to worship vapours. 

Kbu. It is, however, what I should not much 
wonder at; men, in my opinion, h%ve gone into 
greater follies. 

Cu-su. Very'' true ; but you, being bom to rule * 
over others, it becomes you to be wise. 

Kou. TKere are whole nations who "worship* hear- ^' 
ven and the planets. ' ' - 
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Cimh;. The {donels «re oaly so rasAy eérthsy lik# 
ouip : tbo moon, A»r iaslazioe» mighi.aç well w<»rd3% 
our wnd and dirt» a^s we prostrate omselvef befbrf 
4he mooo's «and and dirt. 

Kou. What is ^ ^oieanmg of what we nf^ oftea 
)i6ar,.HSAyBNaiid KARTH.; iogottpioh^^fen; to-lie 
deâervwg of ketueni 

, Cu^u, It is talkiof "lery flifiily :; there â nojuieb 
thpÇ'ÇP b^^^ ^* every planet is eûTiioDed with its 
annoypliflrft as witii', a (4ieB> and roMs in the iqpaee 
round Jts sua; every sun ia the centre of aevepcal 
fdaiftMi which imf« contiauaUy going their rotioda^ 
there is neither high nor low^ up nor down. Shoidd 
the inhabitants of the- moon taHc of going tip to the 
earâi, of making one's self deserriagr of the earth, it 
wonld be talking nuutty ^ and we are Httle wiser 'm 
laUdflg' of deserv^g heaven. We might as . weU say, 
a m^n must make himelf deserving of the air» 
deserving of the con^teUation of thç dragon» deserving 
4>fapa«e. 

Kou. I believe I understand you: we are. only U> 
frorsbip God, who made heaven andearth- . . 

Cy-^su* To be sure; we areto w<»^p God dUsm^ 
fivÊii in saying^t he made heaven and eardi, how« 
» Ml « I I I 1 1 I • \ ■ ■ ' I ■ . 1 ■■ ■ I I 

* Ws is eni/ Apia&Êg atwut words : a^c« bf ftitare rewirdls, 
«Mob theOfeiaesé fldiosopiier B^tM t» «Ilfrir, is Hetvea» whure* 
•vsr it b». 
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tever devout our meaning may be, it is talking vfeiy 
sillily: for if, by heaven, We mean the prodigious 
spJBtee in which God kindled so many suns, artd set 
so many worlds in motion, it is much more ridiculous 
to «ay, " heaven and earth,^"thah to say, ** the 
mountaioi and a graân of sand." Our globe is infi* 
nttely les)» Û»n a grain W sand, in comparison of 
ihose millions of ten thousandi- of millions of worlds^ 
ém&Bg the infinitude of which we are lost. AII5 ÛxaL 
-me can-do, is, to join our feeble voice to that of-tfee 
inouHierafble^ beings,«whidî, throughout 'the abyss <7 
expansion, asciibehcmutge and glory to their adon^bie 
Creator. * 

'>• Kou. It was, then, a great imposition to tell ^lis> 
ttiat Fo came^ down among us from the' fôiinh'toiû 
Jren, assuming the* form of & white &le|^aht: 
, Cu-su. These are tales, which the bonzes tell- to 
dd ^omen and children. The eternal Author of bXL 
thmgs is alone to be worshipped. 

Kou. But how can- one being make theothe^ 
beings? 

Cu-sir. You see yonder star : it is fifteen hundrét 
tiiousaad millions of Lit from our globe, and eiiiits 
fiaya which, wi.your eyes, form two angles equalut 
the iop ; and^.the like angles, they form oa the^-efe» 
of all animals. Is not this maiiifest design! 'Is not 
this an admirable law?. and is it not (he worianaii 
who makes a work? and, who frames laws but a 
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legislator? Therefore» ther^ is aneterpal Artist/ 
an eternal Legislator. 

Kou. But who made this Aitist Î and what is he^ 
like? , ^ 

,Cu-3TJ. MydeairprinGe^asI was yesterday walking^ 
]»6v the vast . palace, lately bu^t by. the king, your 
fi^^r^r I oYer-heard two crickets; one said to the. 
other» ** What a stupendous fabric is here;" 
V Yes«"said the other; ^^and though I am noV^ 
little . proud of my species, he who has made this 
prodigy 9 must be something above a cricket; but I 
l^ye no idea of that being. Such a o^e» I see there 
must be; but what he is, I know not.'* 

,Kou. You are a cricket of infinitely more know* 
lafige than I ; and what I particularly like in you 
is, your not pretending to know, what you really do 
^tjinpw^ 

SECOND DIALOGUE, 

Cu-av. You aUow, then, that there is an Almighty 
«Being, self-existent, supreme Creator and Maker of 
all nature. 

Kov« Yei; .but, if he be self^^xistent, he is un- 
Jimitod; consequently, he is every where; he exists 
ibuujghout all matter, and in every part of myself! 

Cp-8U.;Why not! 

Kou* I should, then, be a part of the Deity* 

€ii-$l7> Perhaps that may not J>e ihe consequencf . 
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Behold this piece of f lass; yoa see the light pent* 
trates it every -where; yet, will you 9ay it is light? 
It is naere sand, and nothing more: nnqiiestioiiably 
every thing is in God ; that, by wh^ch every thing 
is aramated, must be every-wh^re* God is not like 
the emperor of China, who dweUs in his palace, aod 
sends his orders^ by kolaos. As existing, he a^^t 
necessarily fill the whole of space, Und' all his'works ; 
and, since he is in you, this is a continual monitioo 
never to do any thing to raise shame or remoxie. -. 

Koù. But, for a person serenely to consider hîoi- 
^If before the Supreme Being, without shamè^or 
disgust, what must he do? 

Co-su. Be just. 

Kou. And what further! 
• Cu-sv. Be just. 

Kou. But Laokium's sect says, ^< Ther# is no 
such thing aa just or unjust, vice or virtue.'' 

Cu-su. And does Laokim's sect say, ** Theie is 
>»o such thing as health or sickness V* 

Kou. No, to be sure ; wliat egregious nonsense, 
that would be ! 

' Cu-su. And let me tell you, that to think there 
is neither health nor sickness of soul, virtue, nor 
vice, is as egregious an error, and much more mis- 
chievous. They, who have advanced that eVery 
thing'is alike, are monsters : is it alike, olrefully to 
ïring up a son; or, at bis birth, to d«ab Um ^gmatt 
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fftè'stQiies; té relieve à mother, or to plunge a dag- 
ger into Ker heart? 

' ftcru. That » horrible I I detest Laokium's sect ; 
fotjt^tff and unjust are oflentimes so interwoven, that 
one is at a loss. Who can be said precisely to know 
#toat is forbidden, and what is allowed? Who can 
Mtfbly set fimits to good and evil ? I wish you would 
give me a sure rule for this important distinction. 
"Ctr-su. There can be no better than that of Con- 
fVttzeê, my mastei^; ^^ Live as thmi wouldest have 
thedl uhen thou comest to die ; use thy neighbour 
as ikôu wouldest have him use thee.^'* 

Kou. Those maxims, I own, should be mankind*» * 
standing law. But, what am I the better for my 
gitfod life, when I come to die ? What mighty ad- 
vantage shall I get by my virtue ? That clock goes 
as well as ever clock did ; but, when it comes to 
Jjfe worn oiit, or should it be destroyed by accident, 
wîïMt be hap|)y for having struck the hours regu-^ 
larly? 

' 'CÎU-4U. Tliat dock' is without thought or feejing, 
and incapable of remorse, which you sharply feel on 
thi^ commission of any crime. 
' KÔU. But what if, by frequent crimes, I come to 
ie no longer sensible of remorse Î 
^ •Cir-giô. Then it is high time an end should \^e put 
td^oaf being ; and, take my word for it, that, b% 
fitenlâoifOI'bvè to lîe oppressed j should that be tiie 

VOL. I. F 
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^age, one or other woidd stop you in yotnr cafeec, 
and save you the committing any more crimes. 

Kou. At that rate, Godi tirho is in them, after 
«Uowtng oie to be wicked, ivoidd allow them fikewise 
to be so* 

Cu-4U. God has endued you with reason; neither 
you nor they are to make a wrong use of it ; a^»' 
otherwise, you will not only be unhappy in this Ufé^ 
but how do you know but you may Iftiewise.be so m 
another? 

Kou. And who told you there is another life ? 

Cv-flU. The bare uncertainty of it should make 
you behave as if it were an undoubted certainty. ' 

Kou« But what if I be sure there is no such ^ing 1 

Cv-su. That I defy you to make good. 

THIRD DIALOGUE. 

Kou. You urge me home, Cu-su. My hmhg 
rewarded or punished, after death, requires* that 
somediing, which feels and thinks in me, must coiw 
tinue to subsist after me ; now, as no part in me had 
«ny thouglit or sense before my birth, why should it 
after my death? What can this incomprehensible 
part of myself be ? Will the humming of tbat bee 
continue after the end of its existence ? cm* the v«g9ii 
tation of this plant, when plucked up by the roots t 
Is not vegetation a vtord made une qf to^ exprç» Ûhê 
inexplteable mode appoisted by-tliQ Supreme Bèis|^ 
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for the pities imbibing the juices of the earth I So 

the soul is an invented werd> faintly and obscurely 

d^»ou>tit)g the spring of human life. AU animalg have 

a xDotioUy and thi^ ability to move^ is called active 

force ; but this force is no distinct being whatever. 

We have. passions^ memory, and reason; but these 

p9«ions» th» memory, and this reason, are surely 

not separate things; tk^ are not beings existing m 

as I they are not diminutive persons of a particular 

exifrtence ; they are gaierical words, invented to ix 

our ideas. . Thus, the soul itself, which signifies oiir 

npjemory, our reason» bur passions, is only a bare 

word. Whence, then, motion in nature! from 

Qodf, , Whence vegetation in that plant? from God. 

Wlience motion in animals? from God, Whence 

cogitation in mafa ? from God *. 

Were the human' sotil adinHnutitepsTBon, inclose, 
within our body, to direct its motions and ideas, 
. would not.that betray, in tlie eternal Maker of the 
world,, an impotence and an artifice quite unworthy 
«f him? He, then, must have been incapable of 
niaking automata, which shall have the gift of mo- 
Ijion and thought in themselves. When I learned 
Greek j^nder you, you made me read Homer, where 



* This opiDÎoif of tlie Chinese if the Pythagorean dogma 6f tb* 
«< AmmaMmdiy" wÙoh haa beanr fîiilj r«fated by Oadwortb, Br. 
Oocke, and Mywal otli^r l.B4lt^"ED PiviNEt. 
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Vulcan appears to me an excellent smith, when he 
makes golden tripods, going of themseives to the 
council of the gods ; but, had . this same Vulcan con- 

. cealed within those tripods one of his boys, to make 
them move without being perceived, I should-^bink 
}ûm but a bungling cheat. 

Some low-tlioughted dreamers have beeoxharmed 
with the fancy of the planets being rolled along by 
genii, as something very grand and sublime; but 
God has not been reduced to such a paltry ^ift : in 
a. word, wherefore put .two.;^springs to a work when 

..one will do? That God can animate that so little- 
known being, which we call matter, you dare not 

. deny ; why, (hen, should, he make use of another 
agent to animate it ? . 

Further : what may that eoul be, which you are 
pleased to give to pur body ? From whence did it 

..come? When did it ocme? Must the Creator of 
tbe universe be continually watching the oopulatHKi 
c^f men and women 1 closely obaerving the moment, 
yrban a germ issues ft'om a nmn*s body, and passes 

, .jQto that of a won^an, and .then qi.ickly inject a soul 
^iato this germ? And, if ^is germ die, "neat Jbe- 

. comes of its flk>ul? either k must have he&i created 
înefi^tually, or must wait smother opportunity. 

This is really a strange en^plpyment for .the 
Sovereign of the world; and it is not, only on tbe 

^oopulal^a o£ thç human apectes, that lie must be 



''ecMâtiiiui&lly intout, but tnûst observe the like vigU- 
anéê^d "celerity Ivitli ail animais Whatever > for, 
iike us, they have memory, iàéas, ând passions ; and,' 
St a éoaï be neéessary for Ûiè formation of these 
«enttiiiènts, these ideas, these passions, and this me- 
fiacH'y, God must bé perpetually at woii^, about souk 
fôr èlépiiahts and files, for fish and for bonzes. 

What ideas does such a notion give of the Archi- 
teet of so many millions of worlds, thus obliged* to 
lié contmually making invisible props for per- 
petuating his w^kt 

' These are some, though ft Very small iample, of 
the i^eiisdns for queirtionhig the soul's existence. 
' Cuiu. You reason éândidîy ; and such a virtuous 
ttbm of Bund, even if nnstaken, cannot but be agree* 
abfe m thé Supreme Being. You may be in error, 
but as you do not endeavour to deceive youwelf]^ 
^oiflr error is excusable. But consider, what you 
fcave]^rôpos^ to me are only doubts, and' melàà- 
chbly lîohbts; listen to prbbabilitîes of à solacing 
nature ; to be fcnnfiiiteted is dismal"; liope then for 
Fife; A thought, you kùwv, is riot matter, nor has 
my ifflSnHy with H. Why, then, do yc^' riiake 'stfch 
àdffieuUy éf believing diat God ^feaii jfiut a divihè 
prmciple into you, which, being indissokiBle, c^ot 
bé sillrject to death ? Can you say that it is fiiipos- 
«bletlat^oa should have a soult ^o, oéfftainly: 
Wi,il It befwissible that you late ctoe, is u not 
F t 
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a^p V^ry probali^le? How. càa yoa r^ect t»' nHbb^-^ 
^ l3rBfem» (ui^ so oeoe«Bary to mankind? , Shaft a>' 
^'ew slender objections withhold your assent I ♦ . 

Kou* I wbuld endbrace this system wltK aH m^' 
heart» on. its being preyed tome; bat k,ts tïot in' 
mjr power 4q beliey^ without eyidence^ I am a|wa2P* * 
struck with this grand idea, that iiod has made^^- 
evi^ thing ; that he is «very where ; that he^^.peiie^ * 
tratès all things, and gives life and motion lo a^ 
things ; and, if he be in all the parts dfn^ being, flSs 
he is in ail the parts of nature, I do- net see any need' 
I have of a soul. Where is the use or impOTtance qf. 
Mê little subi^ltem beitiig to me, who am animi^teâ 
by God himself 1 Of what improvement can it<be f' 
It IS not from ourselves that we derive our idpc*;^* 
they generally obtrude themselves on us against o^r 
wills; we have the^p, when locked up in deep; f^ei^^- 
thing passes in us without our intervention* Whp^v 
would it signify^ to the soul, were it to say.to., tfa»:; 
blood and animal spiriMt, <' Qe so kind as to'^nttify - 
me in rumiing this way f' they will still c^culale ift^ • 
their natural coprse. Let me be the niackine of & 
God, whose existence all things {^oclaim (eUoimI^^^ 
rather than of a 8Qu1> whose, existence is. a very gvea| 
uncertc^inty. , " 

€v-su, Wdl, if God himself animate you, bé 
very oMPBful of committing any irriihe, as defiliôgUiàt ^ 
God| whoiis wifltin you; and, if he hate given yo^U . 
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•ouJ^H^Yerletit o&nd him. Inboth^ystenuif^yott 
ha¥ej^ Tolition, yoii are free-; that is, yoa Yaave a 
power of doing wi^t yott wfll; make use of this 
p^wer m serving that God who gave it you. If you 
be a ^ilôsopher, flo. mudi the better; but k ûi 
o^cetparyfor yon to be jmt; and you will be more 
■Q^^hen you come to believe that you have an tm« 
mortal «Nil. . Please to answer me. Is not God 
sov^^gn aiui perfect justice Î 

l^otr. Qoubtl^s; and could he cease to be so, 
(wbidbi8bliMS{diemy to thinks) I wouM myself act 

fjqMitabiy. . ' 

C^-w. Wifi it not be your duty, when on the 
tbroce, fo reward virtue, and punish vice? and can 
y^aibiiik of €k>d's not doing i^hat is incumbent on 
younelf te dot You know that there are^ and ever 
wlilè^yin thU lije^ good men distreesedy wkile bad 
mem^ prosper: theihefore, good and evil muet be 
isstiy judged in another life. It is thir, so stmp?e> 
so geiieràl, and so natural an opinion, which has 
ÎBÉrodtteed and fixed «mong so many nations the 
bdief of tiie immortality of our souls, and thçir 
.Mag jtidged ^by divine justice, on their quitting t^ 
mortal- tenement ^. Is there, can there be, a system 

*. Oar. aathor has. omitted the oatoFs! proofs of the iramortality 
of the 8oaI, which the reailer may see in Df . .Glarke*s Eridevoea 
•C ^Notera/ and Bw$d^ Bdtgioih Se« akt our rànatkft.w tlM 
wdr*S6viî» 
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more rational, more suitable to the Deity, and mare 
beneficfal to mankind ? 

Kou. Why, then, have so many nations rejected 
this system? You know, that, in our province, we 
have about two hundred families of the old Sinous, 
who formerly dwelt in part of Arabia Petrsea; and 
neither they, nor their ancestors, ever believed aoy 
thing of the immortaiity of the soul : they have their 
iive books, as we have our five King: : I have readf 
a translation of them. Their laws, which necessarily 
«corespond with those of all other nations, enjoifl 
them to respect their paren<;9, not to steal nor hfii 
and to abstain from adultery dnd bloodshed ; yet 
these laws are wholly silent^ as to the rewards aoii 
]»jiiiishments in another lifo. 

Cu-su. If this truth hatfe not yet been made known 
to those poor people» unquestionatily their eyes will 
one day be opened; But what signifies a si&all 
^bflcure tribe, when the Babylonians, the Egyjptian», 
the Indians, and al^ polished nations, have^ subscribed 
to this salutary doctrine ? If yoo were sick, would 
you decline makinfg use of a remedy, approved by aQ 
the Chinese, because some barbarous mountaineerjt 
had expressed a dishke to it? God has endued yod 
with reason, and this reason tells you, that the soul 
must be immortal^ therefore, it is God himself 'who 
I you so. ' ^ 

Kou. But^ b(^ can I be rewaided or pmAeàf 
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when I shall cease to be myself? when nothing which 
had constituted my person will be remaining ? It is 

. only by my memory that I am always myself: now, 
my memory I lose in my last illness; so that, after 
my deaths nothing under a miracle can restore it to 
.me, and thus replace me in my former existence. 

Cu-su. That is as much as to say, should a prince, 
after making his way to the throne by the murder of 
all his relations, play the tyrant oyer his subjects, he 

. need only say to God, " It is liot I ; I have totally 

. lost my memory ; you mistake, I am no longer the 
same person.^'. Think you Grod woi^ be yery wqB 
pleased with such' a sophism ? 

Kou. Well, I acquiesce.' I was for living irre* 
prdachable for my own sake, now I will do so to 
please the Supreme Being. I thought the whofo 
niatCer was for my soul to be just and virtuous in 
this Kfe ; but I will now hope, that it will be happy 
in another. This opinion, I perceive, makes for the 
g'ood both of subjects and sovereigns: still the 

, warship of the Deity perplexes me. 

FOURTH DIALOGUE. 

, Cb-su . Why, what is there that can oïTend you m 
..our Chu-king, the first canonical bdok. and whicr* 

all the Chin«» çmperors have so greatly respected? 
- You plough a fielà with your own royal hands, by 

ymy of setting an esample to the people ; and tsi« 
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first fruits of it, jou oiB&t to the Chang'-ii, to At 
' Tien, to the Supreme Being, and sacrifice to bim 
. four times every year. You are king and high-» 
priest; jrou promise God to do all the good which 
shall be in your power. Is there any thing in this 
which, you cannot digest 1 

Kou. I am very far from making any exceptions. 
ir know that God has no need either of our sacrifices 
or prayers, but the offering them to him is vexy 
needful for us. His worship was not instituted put 
himself, bat on our account. I am very much de* 
li^tcid With praying, and am particularly ctprefbl 
that there be nothing ridiculmis in mv prayers; fûr> 
were I to cry out till my throat be sore, " That tl^ 
mountain of Chang-ti is à fat mountain, and that O^t 
mountains are not to. be looked on ;" though I should 
have put the sun to flight, and dried up. the màon, 
MriU this rant be acceptable to the Supreme Being ? 
or of any benefit to my subjects or myself ^ 

Especially, I cannot bear with the silliness of the 
sects about us: on one side is Laotze, whom Kis 
mother conceived by the junction of heaven and 
earth» and was fourscore years pregnant with him» 
t as little believe his doctrine of universal deprivàtioa 
aiid annihflation, as his being born with white hair« 
^vSroiog to promulgate his doctrine on a black cow* 
The god Fo I put on the same footing, nolwi^- 
«ianding he; had a white elephant for his ftthen and 
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p^mnèsîmmorfal life. Ohe thitig> at trhich Lean- 
npt forbear taking great offence, is the bonses con- 
tkiualiy preachiDg such chimeras» thos deceiving the 
peoi4e« in ont^ the better te sway ihem ; they gam 
to themselves respect by mortification, at iHFÏàch, 
indeed, nature shudders. Some deny themselves, 
thotn'g their ^^ole^ lives, the most salutary foods, as 
ifthere were no «say of pleasing God, but by a bad 
ékt Others carry a pillory about their necks, and 
sdoffîtimes they richly. deserve it^: they drivé nails 
into their thighs, as into boards; and for these tlùtigaf 
tiie people fi^low them in crowds. On the kitig'a 
issuing any edict whtc^ does not suit their humour, 
they coolly teD. their auditors, that thb edict is hot 
to be found in the commentary of the god Fo, and 
that god is to be obeyed in preferenfce to nien. NO)»*, 
how am I to remedy this -popular distemper, which 
ir extravagant to the highest degree, and hot les» 
dangerous ? Toleration, you know, is the principle 
<)f the Chinese, and, indeed, of all Asiatic govemi« 
{^QhtSt; but such an indulgence must be owned iff 
be highly mlsdiievous, as exposing an empire to be 
<€tyèrthrowtt on acùounl of some fanatical notions. 
• Cu-S«7. God forbid that I sdiould go about to e%i 
^nguii^ in you thé spirit of toleration, that quality 
^ eminently respectable, and which, to soiils, ia 
*Wiat «he pernÛBsidn; of eating is to bo&es.. By the 
iaw o/^natarcym^y one may Mieve tokaJt ke wUi, 
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û$ well a» eat whai he will» A {Àysîcian il not lb 
kffl his patiente, for^ not obfierrmg the idiet ivhieh he 
had prescribed to' them; neither has à sovereign' a 
jrig^t' to hang his sufci^ects for not thinking aa hè 
thinks ; but he has a r^ht to prevent distuiHbanoes, 
and, with prudent measures, he wiilvery easily robt . 
out superstitions of all kinds. You koow miiat hap- 
pBBëd to DaoB, the sixth kbg of Ghaldea, about four 
thousand years ago ? 

Kou. No. * I pray you oUigè me wHh an aecouhi 
of it . .*. 

: Gl}H»u, The Chi^ldean priests had taken it intts 
their heads to wiM^ip the pikes of the Buphrates, 
pretending that a famous pike, icaHed Cannes, had 
formerly taught them divinity; that this pike nm^ 
iinmortal, three feet in l^gth, and asmah crescent 
^m Ûiù tail. In veneration to this OaniKs, no pHccw 
were to be eaten. A mighty dispute arose ambtig the 
ovines, whether the pike Cannes had a soft or hand 
roe. Bodi parties not only eliminated excommu* 
Aicationis, but they several times came to blows. To 
put an end to such disturbances, king Daon made 
use of this expedient: he ordered a strict "fast for 
three days to both partis, and, at the expiration of 
Hi sent for the sticklers for the hard^roed pike, Idio, 
ftboordingly, were prési^t àt Tas dinner : a pike was 
broujght tohiài, three feet in lengdi, and, on diie tsfj/ 
•^ fimaS eresé^H had been^put *^'lt tbi3 y6ur God V* 
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.«aid he, to ihe doctors. V Yes, àr" answered tbegr ; 
f* weJkÔQw him. bj the crescent on the tail» and make 
•no question but he. is hard-rc^." On tbisy tite 
Jfling.orderedthe|}ike Co be opened: it was found- to > 
b9^à the âaest mtHl that could be. '^ Now/' said 
th&idiig, V you.see this is not your god, it being 
«ofit^coed ;" and the king and hianobles ate* the pike. 
.The . hard rbed divines were not a little pleased» that 
thé god of their adversaries had been fried. ' 

Imnediately after» the doctors of the opposite side 
were sent, for» and a pike of three feet» with a cres- 
cent on hif tail» being shown to them, they» with 
•groatjoy»^ assured his: majesty» that it was .the god 
Ofvmes» and, that he had a soil roe; but». behold! 
^ep being opened» it was found hard-roed. Atthi^ 
tbe.two parties, equally out of countenance» and stffl 
faoting» the good-natured- king tdd them» that he 
could pidy give them a dinner pf pikes; and thi^ 
greedily fell to eating both hard and soft-roed witl^ 
out distinction. This closed the civil war» with ' 
Çreat applauses for king Daon's wisdom and good- 
jgiess4 and» since -that time» the people have, been 
aJloiyed to eat pikes as often as they pleased. 

Kou. Well done» king Daon ! and I give you m^ 
vforÀ I will follow his example on every occauco, 
-and» as far as I can» without injuring any one : there 
^hall be no worshippipg of l^^s and pikes* 
, Ilkpow that javthe ceuiitrie^ of Pegu and Txm^ 

*OL. I* ià ^ 
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qain, there are little gfnfs and fittle Talapoinff, ^ 
bring down the iftoon, when in the wane, and dteaiity 
lb)*etei what is to come; that is, they cleaiiy ne 
Vhit M n4M ; for ftituritjr ia not. I wiB take care Oia(t 
Ûte Talapoins «hall not come within my read^ lé ^ 
'make futurity present, and hmg down the moon. 

It » a diame that there should be sects ranb&ag 
IhMn town 16 town^ propagating their deluttons, as 
quadcs do their medicaments. What a disgrace \à h 
to the human mind, for petty Nations to thi^ that 
truth belongs to them alone, and that the vast empire 
of China is giren up to en*or? Is, then, the Etèmai 
Bebg only the god of the iriuid of Formossb or 
Borneo? Has he no concern for the other partir of 
the unirerse ? My dear Cu-su, he is a father to tA 
men ; he allows every one to eat pike : the most ac^ 
ceptable homage, which can be paid to him, is being 
Virtuous ; the finest of all his temples, as the great 
emperor Hiao used to say, is a pure heart. 

FIFTH DIALOGUE. 

CiT-su. Since you love virtue, in what manner do 
you propose to practice it, when you come to be 
king ? 

Kou. In not being unjust to my neighbours; oir 
my subjects. 

Cu-su. To do aoliarm, does not come up to'vl^ 
tue. i hope my prince will do good; will feed the 
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^Mor» by elBplqjriDg'them in usefol labour, and not 
^hdow sloth ;s mend and embellish Ae highwa7s> 
.dig canals, build public edifices, encourage arts^ 
■ireWAfd merit of every kind, and pardon involuntary 
fauUA. 

itotr. This I call not being unjust : those thingn 
are plain duties. 

, Cu-str. Your way of thinking becomes a king : but 
dnere is the king and the man ; the public life and 
the private life. You will be married : how many 
wives do you think of having ? 

Kov. Why, a dozen, I think, will do; a greater 
.number might be an avocation from business. I do 
not approve of king» with4heir three hundred wives 
^lid seven hundred concubines, and thousands of 
eanucfas to wait on them. This humour of havkig 
^eunuchs, especially, appears to me a most execrable 
iâsult and outrage to human nature. The castrating 
of cocks I can forgive, from eating the better for it ; 
but i never have heard of eunuchs being roasted. 
What is the use of their being thus mutilated > It 
improves Uieir voices: the Dela-i Lama haç fifty of 
-them purely to sing in his pagoda. Let him tell me, 
whether the Chang-ti be much delighted with tjbe 
élear pipes of these fifty geldings^ 

Another most ridiculous thing is the bonzes not 
marrymg^ .They boast of being wiser than the other 
Chinese ; weH, then, let them show (heir ^sdom ia 
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gettÎQgr wise children^ An odd tnanBer of worship^ 
pmgr the Ohang-ti, to deprive him of worshipper» ; 
and, to be sure, they must have a great afifectio^ for 
mankind, who go the way to extinguish the spêolesl . 
The good little Lama, called Stelea Isant Erepi, used, 
to say, " TRiat eVery prieist ou^ to gçt as. many 
children as he could :" what he preached, he prae? 
tised, and was very useful in his generation. For 
my part, I «hall marry all the lamas and bonzes, «iid; 
lamasses ftnd benzesses, who i^all appear to have ^^ 
call to the holy work; besides making them better 
patriots, I shall think it no small service to.my domi- 
nions. . . 
CU..SU. What an exiiellent prince shall we have in 
you! I cannot forbear weeping for joy. But you 
will^not be satisfied with having wives and subjeetSf . 
fpr, after all, one cannot be perpetoaUy drawing tifr 
edicts, and getting children ; you will likewise make 
yourself some friends. 

.'Kou. I am not without some already, and diQsé 
good ones; putting me in mind of my faults; and 1 
«diow myself the liberty of reproving theirs ; we like«« 
wise mutuaiDy comfort and encourage olie another « 
Friendship is the balm of life : it excds that of the 
chemist Eruil ; and even all the nostrums of the great 
Ranoud are not comparable to it. I think friendship 
should have been made '« religious prectfpt. I ha\^ 
a good mind to insert it in our ritual. 
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Cir*80. By na neans; friendship is safficienily 
aaered of itself. Never enjoin it : the heart must 
be free: besides, were yon to make a preeept» a 
Biystefy, a nCe, a ceremony, of friendship, it would 
.90on become ridiculous through the fantastical 
preachings and writings of the bonzes : lei it not be 
exposed to sudi profanation ! 

But how wiO you deal with your enemies ? Coa^ 
Ibtaee, I believe, b no less than twenty places, dii^ts 
us to love them; does nol (his appear soaiewhat 
diflbult to you ? 

Kov. Love one's enemies! Oh, dear, doctor I 
nothing is more common. 

Cu-su. But what do you mean by love ? 

Koo. Mean by it ! what it really is. I was a 
.Tohmteer under the prince of Decon, against the 
prince of Vis-bnink :. when a wounded .enemy fell 
iBHo our hands, we took^asmuch care of him as if be 
fasdbeen our Inrother: we have often parted with 
mv'll^edsto.them, and we lay by them on tigers' 
skins^ q»ead on the bare ground: we have tended 
And nursed them ourselves ! U not this loving our 
eaemies ? Vou« would not bave us love them, as e^ 
nun loves hn.mistress I 

Cir-au. I am ezceedin^^ {deased with your talk, 
and wish that all natkmscoidd bei^you; forlhav^ 
been imîonfifsà of some, .so very conceited and imper- 
tinent, aa to lay, that we know nothb^ of true rif : 
g2 
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, tue ; that oùr godd- actions are only spacious sitifi ; 
that we stand «in need of their Talapoins td instruct 
us in right priooiples! Poor creatures! Â few 
years ago, there was no such thing as riding or 
writing among them ; and now they are for teaching 
their mwit^y I ; 

SIXTH DIALOGUÉ. 

CV'SV. I shall not repeat to you the conimôh 
places, wfaidi, for these live or six thousand yeaY» 
past, have been retailed among us, relatbg t6 ail the 
several virtues. Some there are iidiich^only concern 
ourselves, as prudence in the guidance of our totda.;^ 
tempcarance in the government of our bodie»; but 
these are 'rather dictates of policy, and care: of 
h^th: the real virtues are those which promote 
tlie welfare of society, as fidelity, magnanimi^, 
beneficence, toleration, &o. and, thank* H^vénl 
thes» are the first things which every woman, amoni^. 
us, teaches her children : they are the rudimenta df 
the rising generation, both in town and country ; but 
I am sorry to say it, there is a great virtue whidi* is 
sadly on the decline among Us. ' - > 

Kou. Quickly name it, and no eadeavour of mma 
shall be wanting to révive it. 

. Cu^su. It is hospitality ; for, aoce inns have gtift 
footing among us, this so^social a virtue,- thin saerect' 
tie o( mankind, becomes' more lind mote relaxed:' 
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t^^permcious^^ institution, I am told, we have bor- 
rowed from some. western savages, who, probably, 
have no houses to entertain travellers. My heart 
«ieltiwith delight, when I have the liappiness of 
^t^rtabing, in the vast city of Lou, in Honcham, 
that superb square, or my delicious seat of Ki, some 
generous stranger come from Samarcand, to whom» 
from that moment, I become sacred, and. who,* by 
^ law? human and divine, is bound to entertain me, 
on any call I may have into Tartaiy ; and to be my 
coidial friend, . 

. The savages I am speaking of, do not admit stran* 
gei^ into their huts, filUiy as they are,, without their 
paying, and dearly too, for such scHrdid roception; 
and yet those wretches, I hear, think themselves 
above iis; and that our morality is- nothing in compa- 
rison to theirs; that their preadiers excel Confutzee 
kimself : in a word, they atone know what true 
j^tice is, apd a sign of it is ; th^ sell on .the roads 
some sophisticated stuff for wine, and their women, 
aA i£ mad, rove about the streets^ and dance, whilst 
ours are breeding silk-worms. - 

Kou. I very much approye^of hospitality, and the 
practice of it gives me pleasure; but I am afraid it 
will be much abused. Near Thibet dw^eUs a people, 
w^, besides the badness of their habitations, being 
i^ a roving.. disposition, will, on any trifle^go from 
one end of ^e world to the oUw; and, on your 
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having occasion to go to lliibet, so far from iheturn- 
ing youf hospitality, they have nothing to set iiefoib 
you, nor sa much as a bed for you to He on r this iii 
enough to put one out of conceit with courtesy*. 

Cu-^U. l^ese disappoihtments may easily be ré» 
ttiedied, by entertaining éixth persons only as cMBfe 
weB ret;ommended. Every virtue has its difficuKièB 
\Hiid dangers, and, without them, the practice of 
tirttie would want much of its gtory and excellenéé* 
Ifbw wise arid holy is our Confutzee I There is tftft 
a virtue which he does not inculcate : every seiftenc^ 
of his is pregnant with the happiness of mankind: 
one» at present, recurs to me ; I think it is the ffftj^ 
third: *^ Kindnéisses àcknowlege wiéi kindness, 
^apd never revenge injuries.'' What k maximi wiuK 
n law f Can the western pécule bring any thing iti 
^competition with such exalted morality? Hien»' in 
liow many places, and how strongly^ does he recôm- 
'mend humility f Did this amiaUe virtue prevail 
"among men, there would be an end of all quarrels 
^ndbroite. 

Kou . I have read all that Confutzee, and tfie sages 
before Inm, have said about humility ; but none of 
them, I think, have been sufficiently accurate in their 
definition of it. There may, perhaps, be -but Kttle 
humility in taking on one to censure them ; but, with, 
all due deference,'! own that they, are beyond thy 
comprehension. What ié your idea of humilty t 
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- Cu-sy. Huiâility, I take to be mental modesty.; 
-for, as to ejcternal modesty, it isno niore than, ci vi^ 
'lity. Hunulity cannot ccraaist. in denying to one's 
self tliat superiority which we may have .acquired 
aboTe another. An able phyjsician camiot but be 
aeiiaible that he is possessed of a knowledge infir 
;niÊely beyond his delirious patient. Tl|e teacher of 
Astronomy must necessarily think himself mor^ 
.learned than his scholar; but they muat^not pride 
themselves on their superior acqiMreaM»ts. H1119Î* 
lity is not debasement, but a c<Nrrective to self-love» 
as modesty is the temperament to pride. 

Kou. Weil, it i$ in the practice of all these viV* 

lue», and the worship oj one simple and universfU 

God, that J propose to li^, far from the chimeras 

pf sophists, and the illusion of false prophets» 7 he 

:iope^ of mankind shall be my virtue, and the love of 

.God my religion. As to the god Fo, and Laotzee, 

.and VidmoUj who has so. often become .incarnate 

:am<aig the Indians.; and Sammonocodom, who came 

down from heaven to fly a kite among the Siamese, 

.together with the Camis, Ti^o went from the moon 

to visit Japan, — I cannot endure such im{ûo^s 

-fooleries. 

w How weak, and, at the same time, how cruel, ip it 

,4Qr a people to conceit, that there is no god but with 

them alo»e I it is downright, blasphemy. The liglit 

of ^6 svin irradiat33 ail ns^tions, but the light of Gv^ii 
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jsliines only in a little» inngnificattt tribe, m à comdr ^ 
of this globe 1 That ever siich a thought coula ent^ 
the mind of man I Tlie Deity speaks to the heart of 
all men of all nations, and they dtould» froni one end 
of the luuvene to the other, be linked together kt 
the bonds of charity. '" 

Cu-su. p wise Kou ! 3^ou have spoken like one 
inspired by the Chang^ti himself! You Mrill make a 
worthy prince. From being my pupil, you are be- 
•come my teadier. 

THE JAPANESE CATECHISM; ' 

OB, 

A Dialogue between an Indian and a Japanbsb. 

Ini>« Is it so, that formerly, the Japanese knetr 
•nothing of cookery; that they had submitted th^ 
kingdom to the great Lama; that this great Lama 
arbitrarily prescribed what they sho^ild eat and 
' drink ; that he used» at times, to send to you an in* 
f«rior Lama, for receiring the tributes, who, in return, 
gave you a sign of protection, which he made with 
his two fore*fingers and thumb ? 

Jap. Alas 1 it is but too true ; nay, all the places 

of the Canusi, or chief cooks of our island, were 

.disposed of by the Lama, and the love ef God was 

I qpitip out.of the qu^OQ. Further, every hoiint; «Uf 
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«P4V «ecukn f%ià BommUiy^n ovaiot of ailver lb this 
head cook of Thibet, wjnlsl^li the amenda we had» 
vfost Monç «Q^all plates of relies, and these none of 
Iho best tasled ; «nd, on ereiy new whim of his— «at 
Jaaking war againsc the people of Tangnt — ^we were 
«addled with fresh subsidies. Our nation frequ^otlf 
«<Hiip]ained, but all we got by it, waato pay the more 
frr^iresiwiiiig to' oomplain* At lengthy lore» wfaidi 
docs every. thing. for ih» best, freed lu fnMV thii 
gaUing thraldom. One of our emperors quarrelled 
with the great Liama, about a woman; but it must 
be owned, that they who, in this affair, did us the 
Jiest turn, were our Canusi, or Pauxcospiea: it is 
to them that, in ^t, we owe our deliverance; and 
itliappeued in this manner: — ^the great Lama, for- 
j»oth, insisted on* being always in the right; our 
Ikûrr aad Canusi would have it, that sometimes, at 
least, they might be in the right. This claim, the 
gveat Lama derided, as an absurdity ; on which, jOur 
gentry, being as stiff as he was haughtj^, broke with 
him for ever. 

. Imd. Wdl, evcfisince yoii- have had golden days, 
Isupfposef 

Jap. Fitr from it: for nearly two hundred yearl, 
there, was nothing but persecution, violence. And 
liloodsfaed among us; and though our. Canusi pre- 
end to be in the right, it is but a Imndred yetars 
ei^ce Ûky have had their proper tQiêoCl but, team 
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1^ time, we may boMlj esteem ouraelTei one of the • 
happiest nations oti the earth. 

IfiD. How can that be, if, as reported^ you hUte 
BO -less than twelre liferent secUr of cookery' among 
you ? Why, you must always be at daggerMlraw» 
ing? 

' Jap, Why so? If th^« be twi^re cooks, and 
eachhave a different receipt, shall we, instead of 
tditting, cut each other's throats ? No : every one 
siay regale himsdf at that cook's, whose manner of 
dressing victuals he likes best. 

Ind. True; tastes are not to be disputed about': 
yet people wilt make them a matter of ocmtention, 
and aU sides.grow warm. 

Jap. After long disputing, men come to see the 
nisdiiefs of these jarrings, and, at length, agree on 
a reciprocal toleration; and, certainly, they can do. 
nothing better. 

I^D. And pray what are these codes, who make 
euch a stir in your nation, about the ^art of .eatmg 
and drinking! 

Jap. First^ there is the Breuxehs, who never allow 
any pork or pudding; they hoM with the oM» 
HuAioned cookery; they would as soon die, as lard 
a fowl ; then they deal much in numbers, and, if an 
ounce of silver be to be divided between them and 
the eleven other cooks, they instantly secure. ono* 
lialf to thedsdresi and the remainder take yrbo wiH. 
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■ ' Ind. I<4kni[;yyouëo not often foul a plate with 
theae-lbiks. 

« Jap. Never. Then there is the i^spates, who; 
•on »ome days of the week, iHid even for aconsider» 
able time of the year, will gormandize on turboi, 
trouts, soals, salmon, sturgeon, be they ever so dear, 
yet would not, for the world, touch « sweetbread of 
¥eal> which may be had for a groa€. 

• Aa for us Oanusi^ we are very fond of beef anda 
^idnd of pastry ware, in Japanese called pudding. 

Now, all the world allows our cooks, to be infinitely 
mare knowing than those of the Pispates: nobody 
lias gcoie farther thanVe, in findmg out what was 
the garum of the Romans ; we surpass all others in 
'our knowledge of the onions of ancient Egypt, the 
4«custpasté, of the primhive Araîbs, the ^Tartarian 
^tone^fh: and there is always sending to be 
learned in the hockâ of those Canusi, eomtnoxdy 
%nown by the name of Piiuxcospies. 

• I idiall emit those who eat only in Tarluh, thbse 
who observe the Yincal diet, the BatiMans, and 
Hytbers; but the Qudcars deserve '>]^iiticular notice* 
-Though I have very often been at table with them, 
I never saw one get-drunk, or heard him swear an 

'oath. It is a hard matter to cheat them, but then 
^hey never cheat ydu. "Rie law of loving one^s 
'«{ng^bour aa^' pna's aelf» seems really peculiar to 
.Aem; foF> in trutbrhow caas:mrhe]|eat Ja{)anese 
VOL. I. H 
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Itik of fernigr Ul iieig:UH>ur at himself, when, tot 
ft little pay, he goes, as a hireling, to blow faii 
drains out, and hew him with a four-indi broad 
sabre, and all this in form; then hë, at the same 
time, exposes himself to the like fate, to be Aot or 
aabred : so he may, with more truth, be said to hate 
tiis oei(ghbour as himself. This il a phrenzy the 
Quekars were never possessed with. Theyiniy, anil 
wérj justly, that poor mortals aï« earthen^ vesseli, 
made to last but a very short time, aad that Acy 
should iiot wabtonly go and break themielves to 
pieces» one against another. 
. I own, that wens I not a Canusi, I should tsifia 
part with the Quekars; for you see> that there eau 
be no wrangliogs nor blows with such peaoeablo 
tooks. Hiere is another, and a very numeropui 
Wa«ch of: cooks, oalled..Dieslos; with these, evei^ 
on^ without diatioetioii». is wihxHkie.to their taUcti 
and you are atihll libertgr to eal asryou like> yon 
hav^latxied or barded fo^,.or neither lanted.nor 
barded, egg sauce, or oil J patri^Q^ saleion,. idôt6 
or red winesiulj^se things they hold as matteis 0/ 
jadifferenee, provided you say a short ]Hrayer heliira 
«and after dinn^, and even widioullhis c eroBsnui f 
liefore breakfast : and with goodnialurèd, weMi^^ 
riaen, ihey wiB banter about the gieat Lama^ 4e 
Tudshà Vincal and Mewum, Ac; only iheie9|nÉM 
.mstadaioivMgBOur Canusi lo %t.vei7 pnéùotià 
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eooki; wid» especially» let them never talk >f cuf»- 
tailingourinGomes: then we shaU lire Terjr'easilgr 
4of ether. 

IifD. But» itHI there mi^t be cooke^» bj lav 
^eetab&hed, or the king's cookery, 

• Jaf* There iQust 80 ; but, when the king of Japa^ 
hae regaled himself plentiAilly, he should be chee^: 
lU and indutgenti and not hinder his good subjects 
■lh«s having their repasts. 

In9. Buty i^uld some hot4ieaded peof^e take 
oo fhemselves to eat. sausages close to the king's 
nose, when the ki^g is known to have an areision to 
that food ; should a mob of four or five thousand of 
them get together^ each with his gridiron, to broil 
•their satusages, and insult those who are against 
eati^them? 

J4P. In such a ea«e, they diught la be pnniiiâied, 

:as- turbulent drupkards* But we bave obviated^ this 

.danger; none but thb^e -who fi^ik^w the royal 

oookery are cafiable of - holUing any employment ; 

'an otbers'raayi indeed» eat as they please, but this 

'lnimo«r exeiudes ûitm from some . enioluments. 

Tmpuks are slrietly jferi»idden, and iastantly pu« 

fiialied «without mersy er mitigation: s^-ifuaiTelsat 

table are carefttUy restrained by a pretaept &Ç ear 

•fieat Japanese cook* who has written» 4n the sacred 

* laneuage» '« Sti^t pah^^cuê^yjutlusi^uêkm iatu 
tm Mjfjfk^ fmgmr0 trft€um ^rf;** that ii^ ** Ike 
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intent of feasting is «sober and decent niirtli> but 
to throw glasses at one, another is savage.'? 

Under these maxims we live very happily: ^nf 
liberty is secured by our Taicosemas; we are eveiy 
day growing more and more opulent; we hate tw9 
hundred junks of the line» and are dreaded by ou^- 
neighbours. ^ 

Imd. Why, then, has the . pious rhymiers ,Recna, 
(son of the justly celebrated poet> Eeoaa)rSaid,^ in .^ 
didactic work, entitled Grace, and not the GrucH^ 

"Le Japon ou jadis hrîUa tant êe htHiiert, ^' 

• ,; ÎPnt plus ^*«o» tritié amas de JêUrs vtnoiw." 

Japan, osée ftmed for intellcotaal light, 
Idet tiuk ifl visioBi chimera, and night, 

Jap. That Recna is himself an arrant risioiiartf . 
Does not thia weak Indian know, that it is w« who^ 
have taught hit countrymen what light is ? that it is 
tous India owes its knowledge of the course of the 
planetf ? that it is we wiio have made known to man 
the primitive laws of nature^ and the doctrine of 
•fluxionst To descend to things of more èommon 
use: by os his countrymen were Uugbt le btiSd 
junks in mathematical proportioD; they are behoMen 
to us fdr those coverings of their legs, whieK d^ 
call woven stockings. Now, is it pesitMs, <hai| aller ^ 
such edttkirable and useful inventions, we should be 
madhieif ? • Atid, if he Atft^^ rhymed on the fiotiies ef '^ 
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oCherSy does that make him the only wise man ? Let 
faim leave im to our own cookery, and, if he must be' 
vemfymgf I would advise him to choose more 
jioetieal subjecti. * ' 

Tfa&i Becna, trusting to the visionaries of his 
countrj, has advanced, ** That no good sauces were 
to be made, unI«M Brama himself, out of his parti- 
culaer ikvour, taught his favourites to make the sauce; 
that there was an infinite nnmber of cooks, who, with 
the best intentions and most earnest endeavours, 
nmn nndef an impossibility of making a ragout; 
Brama, ttom mere ill will, disabling them." Snc^ 
stttff wtD not go down in Japan, where the foBowing 
eaiicemse is esteemed an indisputable truth : 

'* Oca Bcrar aiti by partial wiD, bat by general lawa.'» 
*Bf0. What can be said ? He b full of his. coun- 
try's prejudices, tlk)së' of hir party, àtàl Ins p^^ 

Jap: A world of ]{rejù£èâi indeed^' ' - 

THËCOTOTmY^ 

Aftxn^So^.mif dear Tbeo^mms, yw are going to 
be ycoqntty paraon.?: 

^tmfoft* Yes,: I have had a^small parish eonferred 
oame«aiid Itike it better than a laiqier: it ia lama 
h2 
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aubbi both to my parti and my actWily ; liavitof: bui 
one soul .myself, the saperihtend^nce and diroètkm 
of seventy thousand would certainly be loo nkiM^ 
for me ; and I have ever wondered at' the darinifkiess- 
of those who have taken oa them the care of those 
immeni^e districts. I cannot, in any tolerable mea* 
Sure, find myself equal ' to such a charge : a 'larg« 
fiock really frightens me, but, with a small mie, I 
may, perhaps, do some good. I have a «matlerin|:^ 
of the law;, enough, with my careful end^vomNi, to. 
prevent my poor pari Aioners fVommhiing one aooiliM 
by litigation. I am so far a pbyâciân, asto présâHbe 
to them in common cases; and I have so'fiuTi 
looked into our best treatises on agrieuhttve^^iSlhai^ 
niy advice may sometimes be of service to ^hem^. 
The lord of the manor and his lady are mighty good 
sort of people, and no devotees; they will second 
ray endeavours to do good,, so that I promise oiyself 
a very happy time of it; and that those, among 
whom I am to live, will not be the worse for my 
coinpany, 

AnisT. But would you not like to have a wife? It 
would be a great comfort, after preaching, singing, 
confessing, communicating, baptizing, and burying, 
to be welcomed at your return home by an affik;- 
tionate, cleanly, and virtuous wife: she would take 
care of your linen and person, divert you ^iHiien m 
hcalthi tend you in sickness, and mdie you the fatter 
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of prattjr children» the^ good oditettbn of whom 
wpuU-bn of puUk adYMtage. I reaBypky yqw 
«igder, whose iRHhole time is spent ia the most valnhla 
i^riâcé of miBinkind, jret «re debasred of a ^watadk 
ilQll:SoIaeeme!it so delectable, a&dyamtiiaUjici&iiiBkaii 
^wy. • '«ssaoaff >>i»îo^ 

V XtawôT. The Greek diurch makes a fitiaijM>f en- 
ei^ir^gillg' marriage in their priéBts. The church of 
♦Itngtind» and, the Protestants, aniversally, act with 
(i|ie^tt# wî^om; but the policy of the Latin church 
iijiyQt# opposite, and I must submit to it. Perhaps, 
In ihe présent preTaleneo of a philosophical sfurit, 
lim a coaodl conYoned, iu durées would be more 
Cnroofable to bumaa natuare, than those of the cdcni* 
cJEMof tlr^il;. but, tilt that happy time, I most toor 
tern to thé present laws: I am no stranger tl> ks 
diSoiities, but so many of my betters havittg taken 
the.yoke on them, k is not for me to murmur. 
. Mist.' You have a great share of learning, and 
are likewiie master of a nenrôos eloquence. Bow 
do you intend to preach before a congregation of 
viU^gersf 

. Tbsot. AsI wi^uld beforo kings. I will insist on 
morality, and- ne^er meddle with controversy. / God 
fprbid, that I lèotild go about diving intoHwacomf* 
unt grace, effeètiml grace, which may be resisted, 
si|flta|ent grieei wht«h does not suffice; or examin- 
ingfrwhetkerthe angeh,^.who cnmt té Lot/htid «^ 
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MSfT) ^ wdy fdgmi (• taî* A ihomsmii tUngs 
ekgn, are which my congregmiion wmUd moi piidirr^ 
jIémI» lêoir^ J, jeitker. Mj andeavour shall be to 
itn&e^tbea gooS^and to be to myself; t)uf I dtttt^ 
sHntoiiQKDdiAfhiiii^aor be so myself» mote than diaUb» 
afai^ttiely necifiary. 

A&Mi«iltou will make a good prkat, iodeedl I 
think I must purchase a isomitry house in jrmir 
pariah. But pny how will you manage confession >' 

Thbot. Confession is hig^y beneficial; a stroaf 
ciifb to vice, and a v^y early institution, it Warn 
anciently practised st the ceiebralion of aU: the 
mysteries of the diarch ; and we hare imitated and 
saaotffied so devout an observance: it avaikgreMljH 
uirningrTMeniinont Old hatisdy into .forfirèness ami* 
frimdihip; by it, the petty rofiies mé induced m 
teÊHmm what they had stolen. . I own it tes also its* 
iM^vemencies. There are too man^r indtsersBlJ 
cesdeem», chiefly aaionç tbe»»nlm, who somatMBsr 
leadigirkmoiiBfoelBrieirthattlhey learn among thft; 
jonafmen. In confession^ there ^onlè bé nd'|lM&* 
ticnlars ; it is no juridical interrofiratoiy, hA Oil^ m^ 

i^sàckiKmledgmént of his fanlcrto the Soprene 
p, before another sinner, who is iobn to makt ' 
^iike adniowiedgmetit This salmarjr avdwafcje 
ne(:miide to gratify a fiivolous curiosi^. 

4»]pm ^Aad.e«eomnanîeàtioll8<^---wiil you ever • 
prpceod ^ Aidi^xliemitièt? 
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.THSOT;.rNo<r Sooie fituafatexeommuiiiette gn»ê* 
hoffpetÉy sorcerers, and stage^playeis. GrasiAoppert 
I shall never exclude fropi my churcb> for they ntfrer 
.€aii»e4here'; as Iktie shaM I excommiuiicate S9r€ererff 
seeing there are none ; and stege^pkylers, being att^ 
thorised by the ma^rates, and pensioned by Ui 
majesty, it would ill become ^me to brand thetti with 
inteofr ; nay, to be ingenuous,* I can with pleasore 
. read a piay , when kept within the Mmits of decency ; 
sa«h, &r instence, as Athidiah and the Misanthf»ope, 
which contain a great deal of moral instruction. 
The lord of our manor has some such pieces acted 
at his seat by young people of a theatrical turn J 
these exhibitions lead to virtue through the altrac- - 
tiw.of pleaaure, form the taite, and greatly co«lK« 
butft lo^a just elocution. Now, for my part, ioalt ' 
this I see nothing, but what is very innocent and 
cY«i very useful; so that I intend, purely for m^ ' 
instruction, to bé sometimes a spectator, but in « ^ 
I^liced boxi to avoid giving offence to the. weak. 
- Ab&t. The more you let me into youi* wliy <rf v 
tfaifMng, the more desirons am I of becoming your ^ ' 
panshixmèr ; but, one point remains, which l' Ûàsk ' 
of ^«ty «ro»t importance How will you do to 
hiod«r the peasant» frwn fuddling on the holidays>" 
which, you know, i» Aeir chief way of keying ; 
festt^la!JBomo> oTetcome, by a li^id p6is«af, are 
- seen with their heads drooping ahnost to the» kaee*; 
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Uifiir hands cUmf ling, their iight and hearing losV^ 
in a condition very much beneath beasts» led héinè 
reefing by their lamenting wires, incapable of going 
to work the next day, often sick, and sometiàieii 
ifteooyerably besotted. Oth^s, inflamed by wine, 
raise qiiurels,' which soon come to furious blows; 
and âiese brutal scences, a disgrace to human nature» 
bare not seldom been known to end in a murder. 
It is a known truth, that the state loses more sub- 
jects by holidays than by wars : now, how will yôû 
eradicate this execrable custom out of your parish^ 
or, at least, hcmg k under som^ just and prudent 
r^olation 9 

TitaoT. I have a remedy at hand ; I shall not onl^ 
gtva'them leave, but exhort them, fôfolhw their 
pceupathns afier divine «f rrfrr , and that I will f^ke 
eon to begin veri/ earli/ ; for it is their heing unem^ 
fSoyed on such daifs^ which sends them to pubHc* 
hoÊtses: on Uie working days, we hear of no riot or 
bloodshed. Moderate labour is good both for soul 
and body: besides, the state wants their labour^ 
Let us «appose, and the suppositimi* is wilUfe 
bouiids, fire millions of men, one with another, doiof 
ten pennyworth of work, and that these (ire milKon» 
of men are, by euch a custom, rendered quite aseleai 
no less than thirty daya in the year; coaeequealiy, 
the «tale is depriàred pf woilc to^ the ralue of thirty 
timeafive ^iili<lps of tnpendea.' Hvw^ Gad nvrae 
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myoiaed dnmkaimeM, nor iuch dotmmtal rtidr 
vaaoo of f(Mtiva]«. 

,. Aabt. Thb wiU be reconeiUag devotion fuul 
InntBOi», and both are of God's appoiatineikt ! that 
jouaerve God^ and do good to your neigfaboor» 
But, amidat oar eccletiaatical feuds» with wkieh 
partjr will you aide ? 

Thsot. Withnoiie. Vârtoeae¥er oeoapbika any 
diqpu^/ because it chines from God; aB these 
#ean4)urniiigs are abeitt pfénUm, which «r# ikè 
immiian§ rf men. 
: Ajust. Excellent! luithallpHeêiêwertliki ycû> 

* THE GARDENBirS CATECHISAT; 

OK, 

M Dialogue between Bashaw TucTAK, «Mf 
Karpos the Gardener. -, 

:f Teor. Yott sell ytm frtnt; friend Karpos; t«ry 
^éeia; Jiewerer, it is i»^ty good. Pray what reli» 
giondoyoupfofessriiew?' * 

' Ka»p^ Why» faidi» my Lord Baidiaw, I cannot 
irery mXL teM you. When bur Uttle island (Sainos) 
Moagad to the Gnoeks» I remember I iras ordared 
tBi4a^9 fliBtj%tiitt|mâiifia('thesaered sph^ 
«eûded only froinieti ptdttm ^û» iMn^'j. I yt%» told 
to pnqr to. God» standing upright, wiâi ii^y arM 
acfess, and was prohibited eating miHk'in liisnt. 
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VnÊtmÙÀYeheéuM; ctfroey our new Ittlian éumté 
ordered me to êêlj, that Agiau jmemita proceeded 
both from fotf/Mtfnf», and from lotf ukm (the-aoa),^ 
permitdngrme to eat milk^and making rae^pnrp on 
my knees.' On the return of the Greeks, and their 
expelling the Venetians, I was obKged again t<» 
renounce tau "uia», andmSk ponidge, 'Youhavet 
at^engthi expelled die Oreeks>*and I hew you eiy out 
«loud as yon can, « AIM Hh AikdkV' For my 
part, I no longer know what I am; but I lova God 
with all my heart, and sell my fruit rery reaaonabfy. 
• Tuet. 'You have aome fine figs there. 

Karp« At yoor serrice, my loxd. 

TucT. They say you have a finadanghler tap.- 

Karp. Yes, my lord Bashaw; but she is notât 
your serrice. . 

TwT. Why so? Wretch! 

Karp. Because I am an honest man: I may sdl 
my ^gB» if I please; but I may pot sell my dandier. 

TvcT. And, pray, by what law are you attowad t» 
idl one kmd offrait and not the oUier? 

iUiiP. By the law of all honest gardeners. The 
heaour of my daughter is not. my property^ bat 
:^hers* It is not, with us, a wmrkeiable comnêodiiy. 

Tver. YôttAre, then, disloyal to your Bashaw. . 

Kau. Not at all : I am .his faithful servant in. 
•T^ry thiag tha( is jun, so kmg aà he mUimt^ «y 
master. 
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ITucT. And to, if your Greek patriarch ihould 
jbna % plot BgrnuH mei and ihould order you» in the 
nune of iim pëireu, to enter into it» you would not 
have deretbn enough to turn traitor! Ha I 

Karp. Not I. 

TucT. And, pray, iriiy ahould you refuaê to obey 
your patriarch, on audi an oocaaion f 

Karp. Beeaufe IJiave taken an oadt of aOegianee 
to you, as my Bashaw; and I know that iau pairmt 
does not commaiid any one to engage in piolt and 
consfnraciesk 

TucT. I am glad of that, at least. But idiat, if the 
Greeks should retake the isle» and expel your Ba- 
shaw ; would you be faitfaAil to me still ? 

Raiu^. What I when you are |io longer my Ba- 
rfiaw! 

TvcT. What, theui would become of your oath 
of aHegiancet 

Karp. Someâiing like my figs : ypu would not be, 
my more, the better for h. Cravingjyour honour's 
pardon, it is certain, that if you were now dead, I 
should owe you n6 allegiance. 

TvcT. The supposition is a little unpolite; but, 
however, your conclusion is true. 

Karp. And would it not be the same, my lord, if 
you were expelled ? for you would have a successor^ 
to whom J must take a fresh oath of allegiance. 
Why riiQuld you recjuire fidelity of me, when it 

TOi.. I. . I 
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would be no longer of use to you ? That would be 
jjist as if j-^ou could not eat my figs yourself, and 
yet you would prevent my selling them to any bod/: 
else* ^ 

TucT. You are a reasoner, I see» and haye your 
principles of action. 

Karp. Ay, such as they are. They are but few* 
but they serve n^e; and, perhaps, if I had more, 
they would only puzzle me. 

TucT. I should like much to know your principles. 

Karp. They are — to be a good husband, a good 
fftber, a good neighbour, and a good gardener. / 
gfinojarther, and hope, for the rest, that God will 
take every thing in good part, and have mercy on oie. 
, TucT* And, do you think that he wiU show* tkm 
same mercy to m^, who am governor of this island 
itfSamos? 

Karp. And, pray, how do you think I shouM 
IÇRfif that? Is it for me to coiijecture how God 
Almighty behaves to Bashaws? That is an afiair 
betwef Q you and him, which I do not intermeddle 
with in any shape. All^ that I believe of the matter^ 
ûi^^uit» if you be as honest a Bashaw as I am. a 
gardener, Ood will be very good to you.^ 

TvcT. B^ Mahomet, I like this idolater very well I 
Farewell friend : Allah be your protection I 

Karp. Tbiuak ye, my lord Badiawl God have 
mercy upon ^. 
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CERTAIN^CERTAINTY. 

" Hqw old may your friend Christopher be?" 
•* Twenty-eight. I have seen both his contract of 
marriage, and the register of his birth: I have 
known him from a child — twenty-eight is his age — 
r am as certain of it as certain can be.'' 

Soon after this man^s answer, who was so sure of 
what hé had said, and of twenty others, in confirma- 
fion of the same thing, I happened to be informed, 
that, Tor private reasons, and by an odd contrivance, 
Ihe register* of Cliristopher's birth was antedated. 
They, to whom I had spoken, knowing nothing of this, 
mte still in the greatest certainty of what is not ! 

Had You, in Copernicus's time, asked all the 
world, " Did the sun rise, did the sun set, to-day .^'' 
tiiey would, one and all, have answered, ** That is a 
^rtainty: we are fully certain of it." Thus they^ 
were certain, and ^et mistaken ! 
' . Witchcraft, divinations, and possessions, were, for 
ft long time, universally accounted the most certain 
things in the world. What numberless crowds have 
seen all those fine things," and have been certain of 
theml but, at ^present, suck certainty begins to lose, 
its credit. 

A yotmg man, just entered on geometiy, and gone 
no &rther than the definition of triangles, calls on 
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un^i ** Are you not certain,'' said I to him, ^* that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles f He answers me, that, so far from beings 
certain, he has not a dear idea of the proposition : 
on which, I demonstrate it to him; tkii^ indeed» 
makes him Yerycesrtain of it, and he will be so as 
long as he liyes. 

Here is a certainty very different from the former : 
they were only probabilities, which, on being 
searched into, are found to be errors; but math^ 
matical certainty is immutable and eternal, 

I exist, I think, I feel pain : is all this as certain 
as a geometrical truth? Yes. And why ? Beca^ 
these truths are proved by the same princ^les, that 
a thing cannot, at the same time, be and not b^I 
csmnot, at one and the same time, exist and not 
exist, feel and not feel. A triangle cannpt have and 
not have a hnndred and eighty degrees, the sum •£ 
two right angles. 

Thus, the phyncal eertainty of my existence and 
my sensation, and mathematical certainty» are ef a 
fike validity, though differing in kind. 

But, this is by no means applicable to the eertainiy 
founded on appearances, or the unanimous relatioBS 
ofnKn. 

How, say you, are not you certain that there is 
sudia city as Pdcin! Have you not soma Pekin 
manulactureaT Are you not oertam of the existence 
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of Pekb, from the accounts of persons of 'differeflit 
nationi and of different opinions, writing violently 
ajg^ifist each other, when preaching the truth* in that 
city? I answer, that it is highly probable there was 
0xeh a city at that time, but I would not wager my 
Kfe on its ei^istence: whereas, at any time will I 
stake my life, that the three angles of a triangle aite 
equal to two right angles. 

The Dictionaire EncyciopediguehsM a very droll 
assertion, that, should all Paris say that Marshal 
8axe is risen fh>m the dead, a man ought to be^as 
liure and certain of it, as he is, that the Marshal 
gained the battle of Fontenoy, on hearing air Paris 
àày so. Excellent reasoning ! I brieve all Paris, 
irfien it tells me a thing morally possible : must I> 
tili^refore, believe all Paris, when it tells me a thin^ * 
which is both morally and naturally inipossible ? . 

Thé author of this cuticle, I suppose, was in a 
bantering strain ; and the writer, against whom H 
-'%as written, probably means no more by his extatic. 
ajf^lauses at the end of it. 

CHAIN OF EVENTS. 

It is an old supposition, that all events are Hflked 

.together by an invincible fatality. This is destiny, 

which Homer makes superior to Jupiter himself. 

''lUs sovereign of gods and men, (httildy décbfsi» 

I 2 
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liiit he .caanol lav» faiA aoor Saupadon» lir^xii d jiogml 

ulbe Urne appointed. Sarpedoa vwhomatttotia^ 

ioiUuit that he was to be born; at any other» haeoidd 

.oat be born; io he could not die a»/ whwrr bni 

IioAn^ Trtjf:; be oouid be buried no where but in 

kIi9rjcia;.faiibodjr va^at tbe destined tiaoie» to fto-^ 

jduce herbe and pulse» whieh were to be diaa^ ttMe 

the substance of some Lyçians. His heirs were to 

Jostitute a aaw form of govemaient.ia his dpaàm 

: nions ; this new form was .to afiect the qeighbouviii^ 

Jdngdoms» and jthis put those .who b<Mderedo^;-A^9ie 

neighbouring Icingdoms cm^new^aaeac^fee lef peeoa 

.or war. Thus the fate of the. whole earlb.^a^^fia* 

dually to be deten^ined by (hat ef Sai^p$don»^iriii4i 

depended on another event» and this» .by a ^iJbtliC 

other events» warn connected with -the origaa ef 

things. 

Had oi^y one of these transactions been iiB^màfy 
disposed, it wodd have caused a différât i^îversex; 
ao^ that the present universe should exist» eiid-mst 
e!^St, is an impossibility : it im» notpoefsible»t]ieieï* 
fore, {3t Jupiter, with all his omnipotaice to save hie 
stTn^s life.* 

This system of necessity and fatality» has» aeeoed» 
îng to Leibnitz» beenstruek out by himself», oqder 
the appellation of wffieimt reason ; but it is» i» 
reMi^> of rvery axicimt..data: ^Ihat iMi^^nffiiet^is witlvr 
out a jQius^ «Dd tbat afloa the lent tauie pppd^cf» 
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jdM(«veiiefi efibct^ is Tdiat the world iiiiae to bé 
iWf ht At this time of day .^ 

: My Lord Bolingbroke owns» Uiat the trivial quarrel 
lieiweeii the Dutchess of Marlborough and Mrs. 
•Madisan, put him upon making the separate treaty 
Ai«tweeii Queen Amie and Lewb XIV. This treaty 
Jbnw^lon the peace of Utreoht. This peace set* 
tied Philip V. on the Spanish throne. Phiiipy. 
dispossessed the house of Austria, of Naples and 
S^y . Thus the Spanish |Mince, who is now king of 
Nfples>'evk]ently owes his sovereignty to Mrs. Ma- 
.sbimi. He would not have had it, perhaps he would 
/Mt4K>'mach as have been bom, had the Dutchess 
of 'Marlborough behaved with due. complaisance to- 
HAzds the Queen of England. His existenceyat 
^jdes^ depended en a^ few foOies committed at the 
jspurtof London. Inquire hito the situation of all 
ihe nations. in the globe, and tiiey are an derived 
linom A chain of events, apparently quite unçooiBected 
vwHK any one thing, and connected with.every. tiding. 
In this immense machine, all is wheeI-woirl(, puO^^ 
fMrds, andti^prings. 

.It is the same in the pbyaieal system : a wind» 
Uowng from the south of Africa, and the aostial 
^lesf y brings withJt part of the African atnios[Aeri^ 
viliidi AUs down again in* rain among the valleys of 
llMiAlp^» «Eld 4080 rajaslhtct% Again, 

dp m¥Sikern wMi -m^U :msx w§fman .amow the 
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negroes : thus, we benefit Guinea^ and ar^ benefited 
by it ; and this chain reaches from one end of thé 
tiniverse to the other. 

But the truth of this principle, I think, has been 
extended to a stmnge excess. Some insist, that 
there is no atom, ever so minute, but its motioii 
contributes to the present disposition of the whole 
world ; and that every petty incident, whether amon^ 
men or brutes^ is an essential link in the great chaio 
of fatality. 

Let us understand one another : every efiect has 
evidently its cause, recurring, from cause to cause» 
up to the abyss of eternity ; bnt every cause has not 
its efiect traced forward to the end of time. That 
all events proceed from others, I own ; as the past 
has brought forth the present ; the present produces 
the future ; every thing has fathers, but every thing 
hem not always childreif. This cannot be better 
elucidated, than by a genealogical tree: every 
fionily is deduced from Adam, but many of its 
branches die without issue. ' 

The events of this world are not without their 
genealogical tree : the inhabitants of Gaul and Spain 
are indisputably descended from Gomer, and the 
Russians from Magog, his younger brother ; for to 
it is said, in many huge books ; to whom we are, 
of course, indebted, for the sixty thousand Russians, 
ftow in «rms^ towards the oonlines of Pomert^» 
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and for the sixty thousand French in the neigh- 
bourhood of Franckfort. But I do not see how 
Magog^i spitting to the right or the left near Mount 
CancasuSy or his makmg two or three arches on the 
inside of a well, or his lying on his right or his left 
side, could have any considerable influence in the 
Czarina Blizabeth's resolution of sending an army to 
the assistance of Maria Theresa, empress of the 
Romans. That my dog dreamed, or did not dream, 
in its sleep, has any relation to the grand Mogul^s 
concerns, is what I cannot see into. 

It must be considered, that all things, are not full 
in nature ; and that every motion i^ not communi- 
eated successively, so as to be continued round the 
world. On throwing into the water a body of equiil 
density, you easily conceive, that, in some short 
time, the motion of such body, and that which it 
has caused in the water, will cease ; motion is lost 
and recovered : thus, the motion which might ha^ 
been produced by Magog's spitting in a well, can 
have no affinity with what ia now doing in Russia 
and Prussia : thus, the present events are not issued 
from all the former events: they have their direct 
Jines; but a thousand petty collateral lines do not» 
,in the least, conduce to them. J say it again, every 
^being has its fathers, but evisry being has. not chil^ 
dren. I may 9 possibly, enlarge on this head, whan 
I come to sp^ak ef Djutwy. 
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CHAIN OF CREATED BEINGS. 

On my first reading Plato, I was charmed with 
his gradation of beings, rising from the slightest 
atom' to the Supreme Essence. Such a scale struck 
me with admiration ; but, on a closer purvey of it, 
this august phantom disappeared, as, formerly, ghosts 
used to hie away at the crowing of a cock. 

Fancy is, at first, ravished, in beholding the int- 
perceptible ascent from senseless matter to organized 
bodies, from plants to zoophytes, from zoophytes to 
animals, froin these to men, from men to genii, from 
these aethereal genii to immaterial essence; and*» 
lastly, numberless difierent orders of these essences, 
ascending through, a succession of increasing beau- 
ties and perfections, to God himself. The devout 
are mightily taken with this hierarchy, as represent- ' 
ing the pope and his cardinals, followed by the 
' archbishops and bisliops, and then by the reverend 
train of rectors, vicars, unbeneficed priests, deacons, 
and subdeacons ; then come the regulars, and the 
capuchins bring up the rear. 
•^JFfom God to his most perfect creatures, the distance 
is somewhat greater than'between the pope and the 
dean of a sacred college ; this dean may come to bè 
pope, whereas, the most perfect of the genii never caa 
be God. Infinitude lies between God tnd him. 
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Neither does this chain, this pretended gradation, 
«xist any longer in vegetables and animals,- some 
•species of plants and animals being totally extia- 
^SUished. The murex is not to be found; it was 
fprbidden to eat the griffin and ixion, which, what- 
eTefBochart may say, have not, for ages past, been 
in nature :. where, then, is.the chain? 

Though no species may have been lost, yet, it is 
manifest, they may be destroyed, for lions and 
^rhinoceroses are growing very scarce* 
; It is far from being improbable, that there have 
baen breeds of men, now no longer existing; but 
I grant that they all have been preserved, as truly 
aa the whites, the blacks, the Cafires, to whom nature 
1^ given a membraneous apron, hanging from their ^ 
I^eliy half down their thighs ; the Samoiedes, where 
one of the nipples of the women's breasts is of a 
fine ebony, &c ^ 

. Is there not a manifest chasm between ^he monkey 
i^ld man? Is it not easy to coiKeive a two-legged 
animal without feathers, endowed with understanding, . 
but without speech or human shape, which we might 
tame and instruct, so that it should answer to our 
Mgzis, and serve us for many purposes ; and, between 
llnsnew species and that of man, might not others 
te contrived? 

.JPuriher, divine Plato, you quarter in the -firma- 
ment a series of eelestial substances. As' for us,^ we . 
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befiere the existence of some of^these substàûces» 
betn^ taught so hj our faith. But what grounds 
can jou have for such a belief? It is to be supposed, 
that you never conversed with Socrates^s genius ; 
and the good man Heres, who kindly rose from tha 
dead, purely to communicate to you the mysteries éf 
ihe other world, did not say a word to you about 
such substances. 

This supposed chain is not less imperfect b the 
sensible universe. 

VRiat g^radation, pray» ia there between those 
planets of yours! The moon is forty times smaller 
than our globe. In your journey from the moon» 
through the ether, you meet with Venus, which ia 
nearly at big as the earth. Whence you come t^ 
Mercury, turning in an ellipsis, which is very diflbr-* 
«nt from Venus^a orbit, tie is twenty-seven; dmet 
smaller than our planet, and the sun is a mHlioft 
times larger. Mars is 'five thnes smaller, and per- 
forms his orbit in about two years. Jupiter, bis 
neighbour, in about twelve years. Saturn takes up 
about thirty years ; and yet, though the most distant* 
•f any, he is not so large as Jupiter t Amidst these 
disproportions, what is become of the gradationtf 

And, then, how can you think that, in such hn- 
m^ise voids, there can be a chain, whereby every- 
Ûàng is;eonnectedf If such a chain there >r, it w 
certairij, that diseovelred by Newton, and by which 
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«dl 4be gl€Â)et' et ûia {danetaf y world giuvîute tb* 
5vaoda eaeh othèr^ %hhMighc^l these immense spaces. 

. Ohl Plato^ thoa-somddi'admired; yourwrîtingg' 
«warm wHh fables and fictiotis^ ahd thé Cassiteridçs» 

where, in your- time, men went quite naked^ have 
produced ^a phik>so{>her, who has taught the world 
iruth3» ^ It^eat and suhtim^ as your notions weve 
«rroneous and |>uerilel 

CHARACtER, 

f^MSS from a Greek word, signifying impression 
mûA graving : it w what nature has engraven in us ; 
c«Q^e, then, efface it ? Tbis is a weighty question^ 
•A ^tshapen nose» eafa ejes» or any deformity in the 
ftatureè, may be ludden with a mask; and can I do 
HM^re with the diatacter whitfa nature has given me! 
A man» naturally impetuous and passionate, cognes 
lieford Francis I. king of France, to complain of an 
outrage: the prince's Aspect, the rMpectful beha* 
viour of the courtiers» the very place, ma^e a power- 
ful hnpresson on him^ With eyes cast àown^ a' 
soft voice; and every sifn of humility, he pfesents 
his jietition^ so that <»ie would think he was natu* 
Tally «I mild and polite, sts are, at least, at that tinsSf. 
the comtièts, among whom hens even out of côtm» 
ténanc^f! but if Frai^I. be it physiognomist» he 
yilLeaiiilydi9C0V^>1}3i^the sullen fire in his eye» )>jr 

VOL. I. K 
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the Kraintng of the miudes in hit face» aad the 
CQnipressioii of his li|M» that this flum it not really 
«9 mild a« he M obliged to appear* The sane maa 
follows him to Pàvia, is taken with him, and oon^ 
ÛDtd in the same prison at Madrid : here the i|n- 
pression, made on him by Francis's aspect and gifaiir 
deur» ceases; he^rouv familiar with tl^e object of 
his respect. One day, drawing on the king's boots» 
and doing it wrong, the king, soured by his misfor- 
tunes, takes pet ; on this, my gentleman, shaking off 
all respect for his majesty, throws the boots out ,of 
tke window I 

Siztus Quintus was naturally petulant, obstinate» 
Itfnighty, violent, revengeful, and an^gant; this 
character, however, seems quite mollified amidst the 
trials of his noviciate. But» no sooner has he attained 
to some consideration in his order» than he flies into 
» passion with his superior, and severely belaboura 
hbi with his fists, till he lays him sprawling. On 
his being made inquisitor at Venice, his insolence 
becomes intolerable. On his promoti<Mi' to the 
purple, he is. immediately seised with ^e raibia^ 
papaUf which so far gets the better >Qf his natural^ 
character, that he affects obscurity» mortificati(H|>* 
Humility, and a very weak state of liealth. At • 
length, be is chosen pope; and now thck-.ipi^ngt 
recovers its whole elaaUcity» whicb-had bei^n so^ long 
under restraint : his real character n^w; develepcs 
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itoelf ; tnà never was a more haughty arid despotic 
•orereign known. 

" }faiiir<mu^peUa$,fiircatamnipiar§iAU,** 

Nfttnre «xpel, slw toon sf tin retani. 

Religion and morality lay a check on the force of 
the natural temper» but cannot extirpate it. A sot, 
when in a convent» reduced to half a pint of cyder 
at each meal, will no longer he seen drunk» bu^ lus 
love ef wine will ever be the same. 
'^ '^'Age' wéàkerïs the natural character ; it is a tree 
/w])ic1i 'produces ônîjr some degenerate fruits» still 
"tliey aré"of one and the same nature. It grows 
knotty» and over-run with bioss» and worm^aleh ; 
but, amidst all this, it continues what it was, whether 
oak or pear tree. Co^là* a 4nàn change his character^ 
he would give himself one ; he would be superior to 
nature. Can we giye^ourselves anjr thing ? Whjit 
have we, that we have not jrc^aeiv^dj Endeavour to 
rouse the indolent to a çp.]^s|^^ ectji;^jty ; to freeze 
the impetuous intP an. apathy.;, to give a taste for 
poetry anj] iiiu^ic»,jo pne whpMs ^either ta^e ja9r 
^^r;^ you may as well go about .wasiiing the blacka- 
moor white» or giving sight to one born blind We 
only impr^Qve,^ polish» find conceal, what nature has 
put into ui§ : wet^^avè-Oojfein^ of^our owa putting. . 

A country-^enileman,. is .toldi, .ther.e ajq ,too. m|my 
iLsh in that pond» they wUi never thrive ; your mea- 
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dows are crowded with sheep, tlie^ h^ye not| 
«officient» Ihey fall away to nothing. Some time after 
this advice^ it falls out, that the pikes devour half 
the carp?» and the wolves thin his meadows» so that 
vhat sheep areh left ^len^paoé. Shall he piqtie 
himself on his management? Well» this count»y-* 
gentleman is no other than ihtystlf: one of thy pas» 
moiis has swallowed up the rest» and thou boastest of 
self-conquest. How very few anumf us» who may 
not. be comp9red to that dtcrepid general ninety 
years old^. who» meeting some young oflSeen makiog 
a little free with girla, said to them, quite in a paa» 
aion» <' Pie» gentlemen; what do you mean? do I 
set you any such example ?^ 

CHINA. 

Ws go to fetch eartb from China» as if we had 
none; staffs» as if we were wiAout stuffs; a sn^ 
herb to infuse into water» aa if our climates did not 
afford simples. Id return» which is a very cop* 
mendable zeal» we are for converting the Chinese; 
but we thould tot offer to dispute (heir antiquity» 
and tell them that they are idolaters; for» itidi^» 
what would be thought of a capuchin, who» sJier 
being kindly entertained at a seat of the Moùtmô- 
rendes» should go about to persuade them» that they 
were hut nawly^^nade itobles» like secretaries oJ* state» 
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4Kiâ.in6taetkeni>o£:l^iig idoklen» harâif obwmd 
ia* tkb seat; two cr time of the censtsble't statuei, 
-fidtieh tàey ïà^j ▼til«e ? 

llie œkèfac&ted Wolfi^ aathematml profestor in 
d»timTemiy oFilelle»:onceinadei • jocKcious oration 
'«m the ChîwÀe phil^Mophem : he praised this anctent 
ireee of iueii» though dififiarent fit>m as in the bi^avi, 
.«yes» aotBy ears» aad> reasoning : he eononended the 
CShinesn, as adoring one Sufisenie Godi and cheriri»- 
ing TirtaÎD; li^ doing justice to the emperors of 
JSSbàaik^ tq 4he Kobob» to Ihe^ tribunals, and to the 
literati: thejustioot which tho' tenses desetvot is loifia 
diflhrent kind. 

TUs Wolfl; JÔU most know, draw to Bailee great 
seaofi of seholaisffom all nations*; thwe was in the 
itfsaieunivenity a professor of divinity, nanied'Bngel, 
wiio:had seareeiy a single sdiolar; this Man, exaa- 
Tpefetal at starving with coM ia'hia empty auditory, 
«enaefired a^derfign» and^ to^ be sore,' very jast]y,-tD 
.*nwi thvpsbfesBor of msshematies^ and, as vmtA with 
MÉh nMB,*he duudgedi htm» with not bdieving ia 
-CBsdt i •.' - -r . 'V . f- M' ■ ' '■ ' .* ' -t 
* . tmÊÊtEanpééki writers; uttbr streigerrta Chimr, 
iMdaflnM^iiiatall sbenton, of aajr lîolè Of cuhst- 
deratk>n.at J^ki^ Jmi^ «tMACii^; now,^^^v\^^ had 
die PMtb iMeeqpben; WoUT/iliere- 
laAadMst: edvyiad Mmd nèmfonned 
iMier qrBogyttiw ^Tei (Ûtê ugomta^ inA thé help 
X t 
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•fa«Aa}ndlk ftotector» appeiured to cemàénum 
tothekk^oftiaucountry» thatiie sent the îaiitli»- 
nmiician a dilemma in form» the îâ^rt of whidi 
was, either to ieava .llalle> io twènty-fonr hoors^or be 
hanged. Aa Wolff aiwaja veaionëdTery JQstfy» Ite 
immediately left the«dty ; but^^by his é^ieritiré^ tiie 
king lodl two or three hoiuplEed thouaaQfl lerowisf 
a^eari» wbkk the -gr^ iniaibec;of (kat ^pUhmyfimg'ê 
.agMaiislbreughl into 4i» kingdom. k ' : - 
t MaytUb teadoci«ment(>^'êoi»M^,àetalway8 
to tend, en ehr tocaloepttyvtUMbetttrifioB a grest-iafili 
4oathè Mame«ar0f:a<U(HUbéaiif <9.'. * '^ : .v \ 
Let us return to China. '.:..; 

: What dq ve n^n bece» at the &ftfaèat part et the 
«eat» thus virulently to diqpote» .ivfaeiher FUii» .>«»- 
pefor.c^f China^ were the fourteendi emperor or-iioft; 
4»r yrhether he lired j&tee thousand, 1er two UioiMawdl 
vue hundred ^yefuv» before our eammaa leni^ ;I 
phcwld laugh at tivo Irifthmeit wrangtta^» eCrXhriblin» 
about whOfiathetwii^ century, uraft*^ owner of 
.the jestatd ,whîdi I now hM I JsaH net tdmr, ntkat 
they should be determined by me> as havingbdEe 
^ting» in n^f, tends.?' Thf^itee» MqckkSmtiatlLvr, 
"mibb le^Effrd! 4e «the SmkietltpetotmH'dSbUtj; btUt 
iribt^l^i^^^ke cofifill<3riiMrejfeh^ 

i^^air/yçuriH^piitefeif altisiialiénstiiNHrtdite 
fimi^nmnctfbiibtk teig^ed befonnJPehJMi t lwin MdI r 
ii^b#» MM aiMfiiilM lien «ê(^ \«^ 
2 M 
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iW^i^. laws aod 80Tereigiui« dooot.imp^a^l^. 
^^jPlDu« a^ti(l^itJ ? . Consider tb^ tima that «mist iai^e 
j)fij8ed|.(^Dd tbe concunreoce of circumstaD€e»j.beioi[e 
^ ifofli^c^ujd.bo iipiynd:oat.intbe mines» axid : then fitt^ 
.foif^a^lfltiire; and^Ukewiaeyb^fpre the i^v^i^ljlcj^ 
^th^fid^u^, aad.Qf all o^r -trades^ ^^ 

. .^m^i wl^o jdajr.^jthe fool witii;their pens^ hayeeag- 
.Ugt^^ ^^yi(bvû^c^\ sort of calculation: th^ Jesui^, 
P^(|, ia hû.sa^^acKHjbseomimtatioiu.atJthe çpp^ 
$f jttily twQ buDflred and ei^tjr<^7e^ yeaca after, the 
delu^, gives, tbe earth a hundred times more inha- 
bitants dian can be sqpp^sed to be in ^ it at preii^nt. 
GumberhtndandWhistqn are no less ridiculoii» in 
the^ caj^ulationii* Good men I had they onlj|r c^ 
.'fRj^ted th^ aegisters of oqr American cplonies^ Aey 
^ifOnld ïjjSLye been ast<mished^ They wocdd have seep 
.||QW veiy alowly ûte hu^ian. species njiulifiplijs^; and 
;ii^y.pften9^sQ far from^'increasing, itdbnioisljies^i, ^ 
Let usy therefore, who are. but Pf y^tçidj^^,^ 
fççndanfs &ojtQ,^9 Oelta;,. who bare ibu^juit clewed 

j.wçfe (^yex:fw h Jet^us^li^yv^ycf Û^^.^ep^^^nf^ 
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*)fiBi», indeed, tiie beit m the ^6\e woM, ûi èoftr 

tOQÉîHndi 18 entirely liîodelléd from paternal pd^wit 

'(Ûk màndarini, howerer, chastise iheir diildrenii^ 

iever^) ; the oûfy îme, where tiié * govemdr of h 

'^fMrovitice i^ punished, if, at tiie exph^tion^oâT'Ki 

'ofltce, the people do Mi shdw fliôr approbation ^Àf 

Ms conduct by loud aodamatbns; te onl^ ciib 

îirhadi has instituted pmea for Vhrtae, ivfkSst, every 

Where else, Ûie laws only pumsh vice ; the only 6iie 

*whose iawshate recommended thei^ablvèsto lis eoit- 

qnerors, Whibt we are stilt swayed by the cnsUnâi-df 

ôor' conquerors — ^the Bnr^undians, the Franks^ antt 

the Goths. 'Burt it must be owned, diàt tfad côui- 

mohalty, who are brnize-riflden, «re no lessknatish 

than ours ; that foreigners are extremely imposed ois^ 

^s amongst lài; that, in sdenceA, the Cftiniet»-itib 

two faundired years belând us ; Ûkiti lifte ^ùs^, iSIfy 

iiave ià thousand ridiculous notion^K; that th^jr '^m 

«recBt to tîâ&nieii and judicial tt«trold^,'whi^ 

lÂîo'oiircâsefoyalongUme. ^-^ 

Ift^ most lurrtier be owned, ifaaf th^ "Wet© amuMl 
VL èji'Ûiënàcinie^ at ôvfr way Àf ffeezthg ISiâbfli 
^sitl^pef^, and witti TorrfoèUi and O&o Guèi)fs 
éîijpë)Atnei&tèi,^just as we OutsetVeB-Were on out- iSk 
miù^- ihcfa piiysicd côAibitiëns : fbftW, ^OSft 
T^jéàiSiâimùieafe mMtiiil^ dSsièibper^ imy nsorè 
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cure» therej as here. Notwitfastandûig all thk, the 
Chkiefe, four thoutand years ago, when we did not 
koow our letters, were maat/^rs of all that is esses- 
iiaUy useful in that knowledge, which we so much 
value ourselves on at present. 

CHRISTIAMPTY. 

HI9T0EIÇAI» DISQUISITIONS GONCSRNINO 
CHRUTIANmr. 

In vain» have several of the learned expressed iMr 
astodishnient, that, in the historian Jbsephus, r/h^ 
meet with no trace of Jcsuè Christ ^ the little passage 
relating to him, in that history, being now universally 
given^up as interpolated*. Yet Josephus's father 

* tliat the passage coDôèridng Ghrist, in Joseplixis*s history, is 
«ialVarnn J allowed to be interpolated, is not tme -, very leiaarnad 
«M« have maintained the contrary Besides, this isbvt auegatiVe 
«rgtmest, 'which caii have oo manner of weight against the po<i- 
tiVo and twdoabted aalhorities of iPagan writers, not one of wh'tfa 
is 'mentioned by cor anthor. Nothing can be more disiiigenaoiifi* 
ifhê sttr âiat appeared at Christ's birài, and ihf joarney of tdf 
Chsldeân wise men, are enentioned by Cbalcidius the t^atonisl : 
*' ilierè is also a more sacred and venerable history^ in ivbioh it 
iBTôoorded, ibat, by the appearing of a star, the descent of la 
iiWirioas personage, for taian's salvation, was announce^. Th» 
wise me|i of Ghaldea, having seen thk' star daring the night, sad 
> -beii4f sînièd in astr^omy^ «m sold to have ÛK^uired after (he 
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must have been an eye-witness of Jesuué miracles. 
This historian was of the priestly lineage ; and, being 
related to queen Martamne, Herod's wife, is minutely^ 

' II II I m » ii I I I 

recent divinity, and, haring foond his infant roajesf j, they gave 
sach tokens of their Teneratton, as became so great a deity." 
in Ccmmenaatw ad TtiHMum^ 

The slaughter of the innocents b; Hered is related bj Macro- 

bins, who, at the same time, has given ns a refleotfon made en 

that occasion bj the Emperor Aogustva : " When he heard that 

. the son of Herod, the king of (he Jews, was among the male chil- 

dfep/Hiider two years of a$:e, v>kick Herod had ordered to be slain 

ivSyria, he said, — * It teere better to be Herod 'a sow thfii'iis 

•Oft.' *'— Xil». ii. c. 4 Christ's crucifixion, under Pontius Pilate» it 

related by Tacitns : " In the reign of Tiberius, during; thc'pco- 

caratorship of Pontius Pilate,, he ^vas put to death.^* — Lib, xv. 

Hie earthquake, and miraculous daikness attending it, are re- 

oorded by Phlegoa-; •" In tke^year of (be 01yait»iad belbre Christy 

.a greater eclipse of the sun happened, than any foimerly kupwa, 

, asd was rather night than day ; so that the stars in heaven wfiro 

- Tisible, and a great earthquake, taking place in Bitbyi)ia, .OAfifc* 

^ionedmach deMruetion iu Nic«a.*' — Chron, slvji O/ympM 1, xiii, 

. Besides, these very circv^mstances were mentioned, in the p9b||o 

Roman records, to which the early Clirlstian writers used to app|9l« 

aa of nndouUied authority, with their adversaries. JSee Grot^s 

" da Ver. Rel. Chr. K iiL^ Dr. Clarke on the Evidences of Nataral 

, and HêOêoilâd Religion. Addison7s Evidences of Christianity. . 

The difficulties ,in the history of the Evangelists, are such .as 

^ may be easily removed, by consuUing the annotations of leatned* 

, eKpositors, or even t>y a dUigent méditai ton oftha Scr^wrta.^Xi 

' the obsurity et a work vfere an argument against i^ asthori^y 

tb^ wovMi W là éadVf idi'hbtoricià oredibiltty.' We meeV witjb. 
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particular on all that prince's procoediof a, yet whoUj 
silent as to the life and death of Christ. Thou^ 
neither concealir^ nor {wUiatiQg Herod's crueUies ^ 



4iffioaiae« ia PdjMnfl, liyj, PiaHtrelg fiid yet w» dbabt ttof «f 
•tlieir veracttj. ' 

Bat to oome to tli« djiffionlties mentioiied/itj our sathor ^ 1. 
Tbe Zaobariah, mentioned bjr Si, Matthew, is most probnblj eoi- 
olnded to be the son of Jehoiada, whom tho Jews stonod.to death 
i^ thé verj oonrt of the templet at the eommand of Joash, Chro», 
ii. 24. And aafbr'tboiiitiier's name not agreeing, Jeboiada might 
have two nssien, ^whiohwas not an nncommon thing ammg th« 
Jews. Beside^ oren if we conld not find anch a Zachariah inth* 
Jewish historjv is it a proof that he nerer existed ? Is it to be 
supposed' the Scriptvrû has given as every transaction of that 
jtation, and thit nothing baà been' omitted by the tacredhùtorûmf 
t, .Tte^ificnities abotit the genealogy ^f Christ hare» at all 
t|met« been padb osé of as an ar^ment by ;the sdversiinef !of oar 
htiy rtlf^iQm, St. Motive» and St, Luku hare giran vs two gene- 
alogles» wckkk differ m eppeareince, bat agree in the main. The 
Jews were Tory exact in their genealogies, and no doubt bat th« 
•Hngelists iook that o^ oar Sanoar from the pablic records. Bat 
if 'Is sapposed' hy-very learned mniere, and, mth the jrrsaCcsf 
proU^bUHy, that one of these genealogies is that of Jtfary, sAd t^' 
•tEer that UJ^eeph.- St. Matthew made the genealogy of Jos^« 

vyko was .the last male of David's race, desponded from Solomoa^ 
«ad St, Luke that of the Virgin Mary, by Nathan, from DaTid 

Ther¥ are other opinion» ih regard to thé idifâon' of this difficolty ; 

Wt this is .safficient to show, that the two genealogies may hp 

aoeonoiled. .,. 

To oooclade, we majso/US^ ^ffirm^ynûi the learned Dr. Clarkf, 

â»atthc «vkfcfics, which God has afforded* for the truth ofev 
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he St js not a word about his ordering the childfé» 
to be ndassacred, oh an information that a kin^ of 
the Jews was jiut born. According to the Greek 
calendar, the number of dhiUren^ pat to dea^ on 
thai occaaioB» amaiuited Ukfourtetn iktmâamdp 

Of ail the cruelties ever committed by t^ the 
tyrants that ever lived» this was the most horrible; 
a like instance is not to be found in histôrf ! I 

Yet the best writer the Jews ever had» the only 
«Rie of any account with the Romans, and Greeks, 
makes no manner of memion of a trassaotion so y&rj 
extraordinary, and so very dreadful ! He says not a 
word of the new star which had appeared in the east 
at the Saviour's nativity ; though a phenomenon so 
•ingulf could not .escape the.knoiriedge of mnA a» 
aecurate^historian as Josephus : he is likewise silentv 
as to the darkness which, at noon day, covered the 
whole earth for the space of three hours, whilst the 
Saviour was pn the cross; the opening, of the tombf 
at t}iat awful time; and the cumber of the just, what 
MKL from the dead 1 1 . v '^ 

Ir is Ho less a matter of wonder to tNe^Jédtnèd, - 
Aat these prodigies are not taken notice^ of by an^ 



religion, u abuniantly àufieteni; àlid that tbe cause of m«n*8 infi* 
éeliïj U not tht want of better eridenec, bat the dominion of 
tbeîr patsions, which prcTécts'^ them* {rhid hea^kecing t« anj 
r'êiu^ruAié ccnviiticn, . ' ' 
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Homan historian» though they happened in the reign 
of Tiberius» under the very eye« of a Roman gover- 
nor and garrison, who naturally would have sent the 
emperor and senate a circumstantial account of the 
most miraculous event ever heard of. Rome itself 
must» for three hours, have been involved in thick 
darkness ; and, surely, such a prodigy would have 
been noted in the annals of Rome, and those of all 
other nations. But God, I suppose, would not 
allow that such divine things should be committed to 
writing by profane hands *, 

The same learned persons likewise meet with some 
difficulties in the evangeUcal history. They observe, 
that, in St Matthew, Jesus Christ says to the Scribes 
and Pharisees, that upon ^em should come all the 
innocent blood shed on the earth, from 4he blood .of 
■righteous Abel, to that of Zachariah, the son of 
Burac, whom they slew between the temple and the 
altar. 

In all the history of the Hebrews, say they, we 
meet with no such person as Zachariah, killed in the 
temple, before the coming -of the Messiah, nor in his 
time ; but Josephus, in his history of the siege of 
Jerusalem, (chap. xix. book iv.) mentions a Zacha- 
xiahj the son of Barachiah, who was killed in the 



• Josepbtts'8 silence is veiy well aecoanted for bj the bishop 
•f Cloyne, in Ms Minute Philosopher, 
VOt. h h 
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middle of the temple, by the faction of the Zelole^^ 
This has given rise to a suspicion, that St. Matthew's 
gospel was not MTitten till after the taking of Jeru- 
salem by Titus. But, if we consider the infinite 
difference there must be, between books divinely 
inspired, and such as are merely human, all these 
doubts, difficulties, and objections, immediately va- 
nish. It was God^s pleasure, that his birth, Hfe, and 
death, should be shrouded in a cloud of respectable 
darkness. Hb ways, in all things, are different from 
ours. 

The learned are, also, at a great loss to reconcile 
the difference of the two genealogies of Christ. In 
St. Matthew, Joseph's father is Jacob, Jacob's is 
Màtthan, Matthan's is Eleazar; whereas St. Luke 
says, that Joseph was the son ofHeli, Heli of Mat«> 
that, Matthat of Levi, Levi of Janna, &c. They 
xannot reconcile the fifty-six ancestors in Christ's 
genealogy from Abraham, mentioned by Luke, to 
the two-and-lbrty different ancestors in the genealogy 
from the same Abraham, given by St. Matthew; and 
they are shocked, that Matthew, mentioning forty» 
two generations, enumerates no more than forty-one. 

They, likewise, are at a stand, about Jews not 
heittg the son ofJosepky but of Mary. They farther 
have their doubts concerning the utiraclbs of our 
SAvioim, and quote St.Au8tin, lSt.Hilary, and others, 
who interpret the account of thèse ' miracles in a 
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mystic and allegorical sense; as the cursing and 
withering the fig-tree^ for not bearing figs when it 
-was not the time of figs ; the sending the devib into 
the swine, in a country where those creatures were 
not permitted : the turning the water into wine, to^ 
wards the end of an entertainment, when the guests 
were already heated with liquor. But all these cavils 
of the learned are put to silence by faith, whose 
merit is enhanced by these difficulties. The scope of 
this. article is purely to follow the historical clue, and 
give a just and precise idea of those facts, Avhich. 
nobody offers to controvert. 

First, Jesus was born under the Mosaic law; in. 
conformity to this l^w, he was circuincised ; he con-r 
formed to all its precepts; he.kept all its feasts, aud 
preached only morality ; he made no. revelAtion of 
the mystery of his incarnation; he uever told tha 
Jews that he was born of a virgin ; he received 
John's benediction, being baptized by him in the 
river Jordan, a ceremony to which great numbers of 
Jews submitted ; he said nothing about the se^en 
sacraments, nor did he institute, in his life.4ime,. th^ 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. He concealed from his 
coixtemporaries that he was the Son of God, gene- 
rated from all eternity, consubstantial with God, 
and that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father 
and the Son ; he did not inform them, that, his per- 
son was composed of tv/o natures and two v. ills: 
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these great mysteries were, in after-times, to be de- 
clared to man, by persons illuminated by the light 
. of the Holy Ghost. During his whole life, he did 
not, in the least, deviate from the law of his fore* 
fathers. He shewed himself to the world only as a 
just man, acceptable to God, persecuted by envious 
doctors, and condemned to die by prejudiced magis- 
trates. It was his pleasure, that all the rest should 
be done by the holy church which he established. 

Josephus, in the twelfth chapter of his history, 
mentions an austere sect of Jews^ then recently 
. founded by one Judas Galileus, " They make 
I'ght," says he, " of all earthly evils. Such is their 
resolution, that they brave tortures, and, on an ho- 
nourable motiv»^, prefer death to life. They have 
chosen to be burnt, to be slain» and even their bones 
to be broken, rather than utter the least word against 
their legislator, or eat any forbidden food."' 

This character seems to belong to the Judaites, 
and not to the Essenes ; for Josephus's words are, 
<V Judas was ^he author of a new sect, totally difie* 
rent from the other three ; that is, the Sadducees, 
the Pharisees, and the Essenes." And, further on, 
he says, ** They are, by nation, Jewn ; they live in 
« close union among themselves» and hoU all sec* 
suality to be vicious and sinful.*' Now, the natural 
import of this phrase, shows the author to be speak- 
ing of the Judaites. 
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However it be, these Judaites were known before 
Christ's disciples began to make any considerable 
%ure in the world. 

The Thérapeutes were a society, differing both 
from the Essenes and the Judaites, and had some 
affinity to the Indian Gy mnosophists and Bramins. 
" They have,'* says Philo, " impulses of heavenly 
love, by which they kindle into all the enthusiasn^ of 
the Goribantes and the Bacchanalians, and are raised 
to that state of contemplation after which they 
aspire. This sect had its rise in Alexandria, where 
the Jews were very numerous, and spread exceed- 
ingly throughout Egypt." 

John the Baptist-s disciples likewise spread a little 
in Egypt, but especially in Syria and Arabia ; Asia 
IMBnor, also, was not without them. The Acts of 
the Apostles, chap. xix. says, that St. Paul met witH 
several at Ephesus ; and a«ked them, '^ Have yoa 
received the Holy Ghost?" they answered, "We 
have not so much as heard that there is a Holy 
Ghost.'* He inquired, " What baptism, then, have 
you received .^" They replied, " The baptism of 
John.'' For some little* time after Jesus's death, theire 
were several differ-ent sects and societies among the 
Jews >— the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Essenesy 
the Judaites, the Thérapeutes, the disciples of John» 
and the disciples of Christ, whose tittle flock God 
led by paths unknown to human wisdom. 
l2 
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Believen first had the name of Christiaas at An- 
tioch, about the sixtieth year of our commoD. era ; 
but, as we shall see in the sequel, they .were known 
in the Roman empire under other appellations. Be* 
fore that time they distinguished themselves only by 
the name of Brothers, Saints, and Faithful. Thus 
God, who had come down on earth to be a pattern 
of meekness and self-denial, founded his church on 
Tery weak, and apparently mean beginnings, and 
kept it in the same humble and mortified condition 
in which it pleased him to be born. All the first 
believers were of low parentage, obscure men, work- 
ing with their own hands. The apoiStle, Paul, inti^ 
mates, that he supported himself by making tents. 
St. Peter raised to life Doreas, a sempstress^ who 
used to make garments for the brethren; and the 
believers of Joppa used to hold their meetings in t^e 
house of one Simon, a tanner, as may be seen in 
chap, ix of the Acts of the Apostles. 

The Faithful secretly spread themselves in Greece, 
'and some went from thence to Rome, mingling with 
the Jews, to whom the Romans allowed a synagogue* 
At first, they continued with the Jews, and so far 
practised circumcision, that, as we have elsewhere 
observed, the first fil\een bishops of Jerusalem were 
every one circumcised. 

The apostle PauU on taking with him Timothy, 
whose father was a Gentile, circumcised him himself. 
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at the little town of Lystra; but Tittu^ hu other, 
diaciple» would not submit to that ceremony. Tfae^ 
disdi^es of Jesus continued in unity with the Jews, 
till Paul brin^^ing strangers into the temple^ the Jews, 
raised a persecution against him, and charged him 
with an intent of subverting the Mosaic law by the, 
doctrine of Jesjois Christ. It was in order to clear 
himself from this accusation,, that .lames proposed to 
Paul his having his head shaved» and purifying him- 
self in the temple, along 'with four Jews, who had 
made a vow to be shaved : " Them take, and purify 
thyself with them," says James, to him, (Acts, xxi.) 
*' that all may know, that all things» whereof they 
were informed concerning thee, are nothing, and 
tiiat thou keepest the law of Moses." 
. This did not, in the least, abate the charge of 
imfnety and heresy against Paul, and his trial was of 
soBiecontinuance; but the very articles for wiiich 
he was indicted, evidently show» that he was come 
to Jerusalem, to observe the Jewish rites. 
.; His own words to Titus (Acts, xxv.) are, y Nei-, 
ther against the law of the Jews, nor against the 
temt^e, have I offended any thing at alL" 
, The apostles promulgated Jesus Christ as a Jew, 
an observer of tiie Jewish law, and sent by God tp 
enforce the observance of it. '* Circumcision verily 
profiteth," says the apostle Paul, (Rom. ii.) " if thou 
kecpcst the law; bqt, if thou be' a breaker of the 
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law, thy circumcision U maile uncircùmciûon. If 
the uncircumcisbh keet) the righteousness of the 
la-^, shall not his uncircumcision be counted for cir- 
cumcision Î He is a Jew, who is one inwardly.'* 

When this apostle speaks of Jesus Christ in his 
epistles, he does not make known the ineâlible- mys- 
tery of his consubstaniality with (3od. " We are," 
says he, (Rom. v.) '" delivered by him from the 
wrath of God ; the gift of God is come to us through 
the grace imparted to one only man, Christ Jesus ; 
Death has reigned by the sin of one man, and the 
jtist shall reign in life by one man, Jésus Christ/' 
And in chap. viii. "We are heirs of God, and co- 
, heirs with Christ." And in chap. xvi. " To God, 
who alone is wise, be honour and glory, through 
Jésus Christ.^ And in Cor. i. 4, " Ye are Oirist'Sr 
and Christ is God's.*' And I Cor. xv. 27, " AU 
things are subject to him, God certainly excepted^ 
who hath subjected all things to him." 

Difficulties arise in explaining this passage in the 
Philippians: " Let noting be done through vain 
glory, but in lowliness of mind, let each esieèm other 
better than himself ; let this mind be in you which 
was in Chrb't Jesus, who, being in the form of Ood, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God *.** The 



* This passage has been ^eatly strained by tbe Socinians, frosT 
wbcm our author seen» to bare borrowed hit remark. It is, iir. 
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senso of the passage leenis very well set forth in a 
most valuable monument of antiquity, a letter from 
the churches of Vienne and Lyon, written in the year 
117 ; part of it turn» on the modesty of some of the 
faithful: " They would not," says the letter, " take 
on themselves the august title of martyrs, for a few 
tribulation», imitating Jesus Christ, who, bearing the 
likeness or image of God, did net think the title of 
God's equal belonged to him." Origen, likewise,, 
in his Commentary on John, says, " Christ's great- 
ness has appeared more resplendent in his humilia^ 



our Bogliab Testament, almost literally rendered thas : ^' Wh» 
being in th9 form of God, thongbt it not robbery to be equal with 
God'* Now, we grant it would be difficalt to find the example 
of modesty and humility meant by St. Paul, and alluded to by the 
charohe» of Vienne and Lyons, in the aboTe lines alone; but we 
should take the wbde passage together, and what follows will 
demonstrate the sense : " Bui. made himself of no reputation, aqd 
took npon him the fomi of a servant, humbled himself, and beoame 
obedient unto death." That is, though in. his divine form,, or 
nature, he thought it not robbery, or nsorpationi to be equal with 
God ; yet condescended to take the form of a servant, that is, 
haman nature, and to lessen himself, for the salvation of hi^ 
people. Is not this aa unparalleled example of humility and 
modesty? and is not this tbe plain, obvious sense of the above 
passage ? Does not this show how easy it is to wrest the meanjog 
of any text of Scripture, as the Arian^ and Socinians have done, 
in the present* case, in order to evade a very strong ^tojÎ of 
Christ's diviaity ? 

i - > / ■ 1-' 
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tion, than if he had thous^ht it no robbery to be^ 
God'e equal." And, in reality, the contrary expli* 
cation is a palpable inconsistency. What can be 
meant by, ^* Believe others your betters ; imitate 
Jesus, who thought it no robbery, no usurpation, to 
make himself God's equal" ? This would be a flat 
contradiction, overthrowing what precedes; it is 
giving an example of ambition, for a pattern of meek- 
ness, it is a trespass against common sense. 

Thus it was, that the wisdom of the apostle» 
founded the infant church, and this wisdom was not 
discomposed by the contest between the apostles 
Peter, .^arnes, and John, on one side; and Paul on 
the other. It happened at Antioch; the apostle 
Peter, alias Cephas, alias Simon Barjona, used to eat 
with the Gentile converts, overlooking the cere-?, 
monies of the law, and the distinction of aliments^ 
He and Barnabas, together with other disciples, 
made no manner of scruple to eat pork, things 
strangled, or animals which divide the hoof, but do 
not chew the cud ; but a number of Jewish Chris- 
tians coming there, St. Peter associated with th^m» 
returning to his former abstinence from forbidden 
meats, and the strict observance of the Mosaic cere- 
monies. 

' This procedure has an air of discrétion; he was 
unwilling to give offence to his Jewish brethren ; but 
St. Paul declared against him, with some harshness :; 
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<*I withitood tdmr êàjê to, «tahâfece; for he 
waa to blame," Gal. u. 

This quarrel appears the more extraordinary in St. 
Paul, who, as having at first been a persecutor, 
should have shown more temp^; besides, lie him- 
self had gone into the temple at Jerusalem, to sacri- 
fice, had circumcised his disdple Timothy, and had 
jserformed those Jewish rites, for which he now 
upbraids Ce^^as. St. Jerome will have it, that this 
bickering between Paul and Cephas, was only a 
feint. In his first homily, fom. iii. be says, that 
tiiey acted like two pkaders at the bar, who grow 
warm, and use keen language, oni^ that their clients 
may have the higfier opinion of them; that Pet?r 
Cephas, being appointed to preadi to the Jews, and 
the<jrentiles being Paul's department^ they affected 
aquarrel; Paul to gain the Gentiles, and Peter to 
gain the Jews. . B^ut St Austin can, by nomeaiis, 
reUsh this ofnnion. ^^ I am son'y," says he, in his 
«pistle to Jerome, ^' that so great a man should 
patronize a falsity, a jia/n>ntij» tneftcfacttV 

FurAer, if Petor were appointed apDstle to the 
Jei^s, and Paul to the Gentiles, it is very probable 
that Peter never came to Rome. The Acts of <he 
Apostles makes no mention of Peter's journey into 
Italy, 

'However that be, about the year sixty of our era, 
the Ghristiaitti began to separate themselves from the 
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Jewish communion ^, «nd this was what drefnt^ oti 
them such censure, invective, -and persecution, from 
the syn^ogues 6f Rome, Greece, Egypt, and Asia. 
Their Jewish Inrethren not only charged them with 
impiety and atheism, but formally excoihmunicated 
them three times in their synagogues, even on the 
Sabbath-day. Still God upheld them amidst all 
their trials alid sufferings. 

Several tïhurches were gradually formed, and, 
before ^he end of the first century, the separation 
between the Jews and Christians became total: but 
the Roman government knew nothing of this schism; 
neither the «enate nor the emperors of Rome con- 
cerning themselves about the wranglings of a little- 
party, which, till then, God had conducted in 
•obscurity, and was raising by insensible degrees. 

Let us take a view of the state of the religion of 
the Roman empire at that time. Mysteries and 
expiations were in vegue almost all over the earth- 
Though the emperors, the grandees, and philoso-^' 
phers, secretly made a jest ef those myeteries, still 
it behoved them outwardly to conform to the public 
woriibip, lest they should irritate the people, who, in 
religious affairs, give law to their betters; or rather 
these, to chain them the faster, appear to wear the 
same chains : Cicero himself was initiated into the 
Eleusinian mysteries. The prmcipal tenet, set forth 
in these mysteries and splendid festivals, was the 
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knowledge of one only God ; and» it must be owned » 
tliat Paganism has nothing more pioiis, and in every 
respect j more admirable, than the prayers and hymns 
used in those mysteries, and, of which, fragments 
«re still remaining. 

The Christians^ likewise, worshipping only one 
<jrod, paved the way to their success in converting 
Gentiles. Even some philosopher» of Plato's sect 
^became Christians : hence it is, that the fathers of 
the church, for the three first <?entttrie8, were all 
Platonics. 

The inconsiderate zeal of some did not affect the 
fundamental truths. St. Justin^ one of the first fa« 
thers, is censured for saying, jn his Commentary oii 
Isaiah, that the saints should reign a thousand years 
On the earth, in the full enjoyment of all sensual de- 
lights ; he has been blamed for a position, in his 
Apology for Christianity, that God, after making 
the earth, left the care of it tOMtigelsj thsit these 
fell in tove with the women ; and that the issue of 
this passion are the devils. Lactantius, and other 
fatheH, have been condemned for inventiiig Sybil« 
line oraclefl; he affirmed, that Ûte Sybilla Èrythrea 
made four Greek verses, of which the litei^l inters 
pretation is : <« He shall ffeed five thousand nïen, in 
the dcscat, with five loaves and two fishes; and 
«ftiall fill twelve baskets with the fragments.** 
It haar, likewise, been made a crime to the first 

V01r« 1. M - 
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Christians^ tliat they were for palming on the yrorld 
some acrostics, as written by an old Sybil, all begin- 
ning with the initial letters of the name of Jesus 
Christ, each in its order. 

But, notwithstanding this zeal of some Christians, 
which was not according to knowledge, the church, 
under a divine superintendence, was daily increasing. 
At first the Christic^v^ used to celebrate their mys- 
teries in lonely houses and taverns, and in the night- 
time ; from which practice, according to Minutius 
Felixjthey got the appellation of Lucifugaces ; Philo 
calls them Gesseans ; but, during the four first cen- 
turies, they were most commonly known to the Gen- 
tiles by the name of Galileans and Nazarenes ; that 
of Christians has, however, become most general. 

Neither the hierarchy, nor the rites and usages, 
were established all at once: the apostolic times 
were different from the succeeding. St • Paul, in his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, directs them, that, in 
a public assembly of the brethren, whether circum- 
cised or uncircumcised, when several prophets were' 
for speaking, only two.or three should speak ; and, 
in the mean time, if any one had a revelation, the 
prophet, who had begun to speak, was to be silent. 

It is owing to this custom of the primitive church, 
that, to this day, sopie Christian sects hold their 
assemblies without any hierarchy. - Every one was 
then allowed to speak in the church, women ex- 
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eeptéd ; what we call the sacred mass, and celebrate 
in the morning, was the Lord's Supper, originally 
administered in the evening ; these usages altered 
as the church gathered strength. A more extended 
society required more regulations, and the prudent 
pastors conformed to times and places. 

According to St. Jerome and Eusebius, when the 
chupches had received a form, they gradually came 
to consist of five different classes : the Superinten- 
dents, Episcopi, whence are derived the bishops ; the 
elders of the society, Presbyteroi, the priests, minis- 
ters, or deacons ; the Pistoi, believers, or initiated, 
that is, the baptized, who were admitted to the 
Agapees, or feasts of charités and the Catechumens 
and Energumenes, who were candidates for bap- 
tism. None of these five orders were distinguished 
by any particular vesture or garb, nor was any of 
them bound to celibacy ; witness Tertullian's dedi- 
cating a book to his wife; witness the example of 
the apostles. No painting or sculpture was seen 
in the*'r assemblies during the first three centuries. 
The Christians used carefully to conceal their books 
from the Pagans, and trusted none with them ex- 
cept the initiated ; the Catechumens were not per- 
mitted to, say the Lord's Prayer. 

But what most distinguished the Christians, and 
continued down to our times, was the .power of 
drivhg out devils by the sign of the cross, Origen, 
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in his treatise against Celsus, ownS| Numb. 133» 
that Atitinous, who had been deified bj the empe- 
ror Adrian, wrought miracles in Egypt, by channs 
and prestiges; but the devils» says he» quit the 
body of the possessed, on the bare pronunciation of 
thç name of Jesus. 

Tertullian goes still further, and from the remote 
part of Africa where he was, says, in chap, xxxiii, 
of his Apologeticon, <<If your gods do not, in the 
presence of a true Christian, own themselves tQ be 
devils, we freely consent that you put that Christian 
to death. Can there be a more evident demonstra* 
tion ?'» 

Jesus Christ, indeed, sent his apostles to driiK out 
ievils. The Jews» likewise, in his time, had thia 
power ; for, when Jesus had relieved some demo« 
niacs, and sent the devils into the body of a herd of 
swine, and performed many other such cures, the 
Pharisees said, « It is by the power of Belzebub h^ 
drives out devils :" but Jesus answered, " If I drive 
them out by Belzebub, by whom do your sons drive 
them out ?*' That the Jews boasted of such a power, 
is indisputable ; they had exorcists and exorcisms^ 
On these occasions, they called on the name of the 
God of Jacob and of Abraham ; and consecrated^ 
herbs were put up the demoniac's nose* Josephus 
gives some account of these ceremonies. This power 
over the devils was taken away from the Jewsa and 
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transferred to the Christians, who, for some time 
past, seem likewise to have lost it. 

This exorcising power comprehended that of pre- 
venting or defeating magical operations ; for magic 
was ever in repute among all nations. All the fathers 
of the church bear witness to it. St. Justin owns, 
in his Apologetic, book iii. that the souls of the 
deceased are often evoked, and from thence draws 
an argument in favour of the soul's immortality. 
. Lactantius, book vii. of his Divine Institution; says, 
^ Should any one dare to deny the existence of 
souls after death, the magician will soon convince 
him, by making it appear." ïreneus, Clement Alex- 
andrinus, Tertullian, and St. Cyprian, all affirmed 
the like. At present, indeed, it is, otherwise, and 
we hear no more of magicians or demoniacs ; yet 
such there will be, when it so pleases God. 

When the congregations of Christians werebecome 
considerable, and several presumed to insult the 
Komau worship, the civil power exerted itself against 
them, and the commonalty, especially, were most 
violent in persecuting this new religion. The Jews, 
who confined themselves to their synagogues, so far 
Arom being persecuted, had particular privileges» 
and were allowed the exercise of their religion at 
Rome, as they are at present ; all the different wor- 
ships, in the several parts of the empire, were tole- 
rated» though the «enate did not adopt them ; b^t 
M 2' . 
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Jtbe Christian», making iu> secret c^iheir detestation 
of all those worships, and especially of that of the 
empire, were several times exposed to cruel trials* 

OnfB of the first and most celebrated martyrs was 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, who was condemned by 
the engiperor Trajan himself^ then in Asia, and, by 
his order, sent to Rome to be exposed to beasts, at 
a time when other Christians were under no open 
molestation in that city. His accusation is not 
known ; but, that emperor, being otherwise famous 
for clemency, St. Ignatius^s enemies must have been 
Tfèry violent in their persecution. The history of 
his martyrdom relates, that the name of Jesus Christ 
was found engraven on his heart in golden charac- 
ters; and thence it is, that the Christians, in some 
places., took the name of the Tkeophortf which Ig- 
natius had given to himself. 

We have still a letter of his, in which he intre^Lt 
the bishops and Christians not to oppose his mar- 
tyrdom ; whether, even then, the Christians were^ 
strong enough to attempt a rescue, or that some of 
them might have interest to obtain his pardon, is 
not expressed. Another very remarkable circum* 
stance is, that the Christians of Rome were allowed 
to go and meet him» ^hen he was brought thither ; 
which evidently proves^ that the man, and not the 
sect, was punish^ 

The persecution was so far from being continued» 
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that Orig^in, in his third book against Cehus, says, 
" It is easy to compute what number of Christians 
have died for thrir religion ; few, and only from 
time to time, and by intervals» having died on that 
account;" 

So careful was God of his church , that, in spite 
of all its enemies, five councils were held in the first 
century, sixteen in the second, and thirty in the 
third ; all tolerated : though sometimes they were 
forbidden, the magistrates, in their mistaken timidi- 
ty, fearing that they might produce ^sturbaoces» 
Few of the reports of the proconsuls and praetors, 
who pronounced sentence on the Christians, are now 
remaining, and those are the only vouchers for ascer* 
tuning the accusations brought againt them, and 
their ' punishments. 

We haive a fragment of Dionysius'of Alexandria, 
containing an extract of a proconsul of Egypt, under 
the Emperor Valerian, which is as follows ; ** Diony- 
sius, Faustus, Maximus» and Cheremon, being' 
brought into court, the prefect Emilian, thus, ad- 
dressed them : * From my discourse with you, and 
from the m^ny particulars I wrote to ypu, you must 
have been sensible that our princes have shown you 
great lenity and indulgence ; I again repeat it to 
ypu, they rçfer your life ancl safety to yourselves, 
and put your fate into your own hands; they require 
of you only one thingi and that no more than what 
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reason requires, which is, to worship the patron gods 
of their empire, and to forsake that other worship, 
which is 80 contrary to nature and good sense.' 

«* Dionysius answered : « Every one has not the 
same gods, and every one worships those whom he 
believes to be really such*' 

•• The prefect Emilian replied : * I see you are a 
set of ungrateful people, obstinately slighting the 
kindness which the emperors would show you. As- 
sure yourselves, no longer shall you stay here ; I 
will order you away to Cephro, in the farther part 
ofLybia ; that, by the emperor's command, is to be 
the place of your banishment : farther, do not ima« 
gine you shall be allowed there to hold your meet- 
ings, or to go to pray in those places, which you 
call cemeteries ; any such thing \è absolutely for- 
bidden yon, and what I will not allow.' " 

Nothing can bear more evident marks of truth 
than this trial, and it shows that these meetings were 
occasionally prohibited ; as, with us, the Calvinist 
are not allowed to hold any meeting whatever in 
Languedoc ; and ministers and preachers have heeit 
hanged, and even broken upon the wheel, for their 
disobedience. Likewise, in England and Ireland, 
the Roman Catholics lie under the same prohibition, 
and, on some occasions, the delinquents have "been 
condemned to die. 

Amidst all the severity of the Roman laws, Qod 
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inspired several emperors with indulgence towards 
the Cliristiaus, Dioclesiaa himself, whom ignorant 
people reckon a persecutor, and the first year of 
whose reign is still the epocha of martyrdom, for 
above eighteen years openly countenanced Chris» 
tianity, and the most important posts above his per* 
son were filled by Christians. He even allowed a 
stately church to be built opposite bis palace at 
Nicomedia, where he frequently resided ; and, to 
crown all, he married â Christian lady. 

Galerius Çœsar, from some unhappy prejudices 
against the Christians, by whom he imagined himself 
ill used, introduced Dioclesian to demolish the cathe- 
dral at Nicomedia. A Cliristian, of more zeal than 
' prudence, tore to pieces the emperor's edict, and this 
gave rise to that so famous persecution, in which, 
throughout the whole e^ent of the Roman empire, 
aboye two hundred persons were sentenced to die, 
exclusive of those whom the populace, ever fanatic 
and inhuman, might massacre, without any form of 
law. 

So great was the number of nuirtyrs at different 
times, that much circumspection is requisite, to avoid 
weakening the truth of the history of the real con- 
fessors of our holyreligion, by a dangerous miiture 
of fable and false markyrdom. 

The Benedictine,. Don Ruinart, otherwisea person 
of learning equal to his ^eal, should have chosen his 
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authentic acts with more descretion. A manuscript 
is not the more authentic3 for its agreement uilh a 
manuscript of the Feuillans, or for being taken from 
the abbey of St. Benedict on the Loire, or from a 
convent of Celcstines at Paris : its antiquity must be 
evident ; it must have been written by persons living 
at the time of the event, and, further, must bear all 
the marks of truth and genuineness, 

He might very well have omitted the story of 
Remanus, which happened in 303. This youngs 
man, it seems, had obtained Dioc1esian*s pardon at 
Antioch r yet, as he says, the judge Asclepiades con- 
demned him to be burnt. The Jews, who had flocked 
to the execution, mocked young St. Ronianus, . and 
floutingly asked the Christians, how t^eir God, who 
had delivered Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
should suffer them to be burnt ; on this, though the 
day was remarkably fine, such a tempest arose,, as 
immediately quenched the fire : then the judge 
ordered yopng Romanus*s tongue to be eut out; and 
the emperor*s first physician, being present, offici- 
OHsly performed the operation, cutting his tongue ofiT 
at the root. The young man, who before stammered, 
then spoke very fluently. The emperor was very 
much «urprised, at any one speaking so well without 
a tongue ; and the physician, to repeat the experi- 
ment, cut out the tongue of a man \ivho was passing 
by ; but he died immediately after the operation, 
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Ëusebtus, from whom the credulous Rainart has 
taken this tale, should have had more respect for 
the real miracles performed in the Old an^ JVew 
Testaments which nobody will ever call in question» 
than to foist among them such suspicious stories, 
whieh may give offence to the weak. 

This last persecution did not spread throughout 
the whole empire. England had, at that time, some 
glimmerings of Christianity, which, however, soon 
were smothered, but appeared again under the Saxon 
kings. All the southern parts of Gaiil- and Spain 
swarmed with Christians. They were shown great 
favour, ill all those provinces,, by Caesar Codstautius 
Chlorus. He had a concubine, who was a christian, 
and this no less a person thçfîi ^onstantine's mother, 
of St, Helena, for they wpre heyei|jgpenly married ; 
and he even dismissed her in the year 292, on his 
marrying the daughter .of Maximian Hercules ; bat 
she retained her ascendency, and made use of it to 
inspire him with a strong affection for our holy 
religion- 
Divine Providence, by means apparently baman, 
then brought ai)oot the establishment and superiority 
of this church. Constantius Chlorus died at York 
in a06, and his children, by the daughter of a Csésar, 
not being of age to claim the empire, Constantine 
bofdly got himself chosen at York by a ^body of 
soldiers, mostly Germans, Gauls, and Britons. It 
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was not likely that iruch an election, made without 
the consent of the city of Rome, the senate, and the 
anny, could subsist ; but God gave him a complete 
victory over Max entius, who had been chosen at 
Rome, and, at length, rid him of all his colleagues. 
It must be owned, that, at first, he rendered himself 
utterly unworthy of the divine favour, murdering 
his wife» his son, and all his near relations. 

What Zozimus relates ou this head may be ques« 
tioned: he says, that Constantine, tortured with 
remorse, after so many 6rimes, inquired of the pon- 
tiflkofthe empire, if they had any expiations for 
him ; and their answer was, that they knew of none. 
Indeed, there had been none for Nero, as, in Greecef 
he did not presume to assist at the sacred mysteries» 
Yet the Tauroboli were then in use, and it was not 
easy to believe^ that a despotic emperor should not 
have found one priest to grant him expiatory sacri'* 
fices* Perhaps, it is still less to be believed, that 
Constantine, being taken up with war. actuated by 
ambition, and surrounded with flatterers, could be 
at letsare for remorse. Zozimus adds, that an 
Egyptian priest, who came from Spain, having gained 
adBHttmce to him, assured him of an expiation of 
all hi& crimes in the Christian reKgioa. Osios, l^hop 
of Côrdaba, is suspected to have been this priest 

However that may be, Constantine openly communi- 
cated with the Christians, though he never was 
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above a Catechumen, deferring^ his b^piiiiQ to the 
hour of death. He built the city of Constantinople, 
which became the centre of the empire» and of the 
Christian religiom Now the church begins to as- 
sume an august appearance. 

It is to be observed, that, from the year 314» before 
Constantine resided in his new city, the Christians 
smartly revenged themstlves on their persecutors. 
They threw Maximian's wife into the Orontes ; they 
murdered all his relations in Egypt and I^alestine ; 
they massacred all the magistrates who had distin- 
guished themselves by their zeal against Christianity. 
Dioclesian*s widow and daughtier, ytho had concealed 
themselves in Thessalonica, were discovered, and 
their bodies thrown into the sea. It were to be 
wished, that the Christians had not given way so 
much to the spirit of revenge ; but God, in his vin- 
dictive justice, was pleased that the bands of the 
Christians, as soon as they were at liberty to act, 
sliould be dyed with the blood of their un^uk per- 
seoutors. 

Constantine convened, at Nicea, opposite to Con- 
stantinople, the first oecumenical council, in which 
Osius precided. There was determine.4 the great 
question, which cHisturbed the church» ' concerning 
Christy divinity ; one side availing themselve» of the 
opiflion of Otigen, who in jchap. vi« against Celsus, 
says, <^We offer up our prayers to God, through 

VOJ^. I. Î* 
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Jesus, who holds the middle place between created 
nature and the uncreated nature, who brings to us 
his father's grace, and presents our prayers to the 
great God as our high priest." They also pleaded 
several passages of St. Paul, some of which 'have 
been mentioned ; but their capital foundation was 
these words of Jesus Christ himself: " My father is 
greater than I." They held Jesus as the first-born 
of creation, as the most pure emanation from the 
supreme essence, but not precisely as God. 

The other side, who were the orthodox, produced 
passages more suitable to the eternal deit^ of Jesus, 
as this : '* My father and I are the same thing ;" 
words which their adversaries make to mean no more 
thap, " My father and I have the same design, the 
same wiU : I. have no other desires than those of my 
father.' ' Alexander, bishop of Alexand lia, and after 
him Athanc^ius, headi^d the orthodox. In the oppo- 
site party, were Eusebius,. bishop of Nicomedia» 
seventeen other bishops, the priest Arius, and many- 
other priests. The quarrel immediately became 
inflamed, St. Alexaadercalling his adyersanes Anti- 
christs. • . . 

At length, after much disputing and wrangling, 
the Holy Ghost, by the mouths of two hundred and 
ninety-nine bishops against eighteen^ gave the fol- 
lowing decision : *« Jesus is the only son of God, 
begotton of the father, that h, of the substance of 
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the father, god of God, light of light, very god of 
very god, of one substance with the father ; we like- 
wise believe in the Holy Ghost, &c." Such was the 
form of words in that council ; and this instance 
»hews the great superiority of the bishops over mere 
priests; for, according to two patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, who have written the Chronicle of Alexandria 
in Arabic, two thousand y>ersons of the second order 
sided with Arius. He was exiled by Constantine,. 
but, soon after, the like punishment fell on Athana- 
8ius,^and Arius was recalled to Constantinople ; with 
such fervour, however, did St. Macarius pray to 
God, that he would deprive Arius of life, before he 
came into the cathedral, that God heard his prayer, 
and Arius died in 330, in hrs way to the church. 
Tiie emperor Constantine departed this life, in âSVj 
delivering his will into the hands of an Arian priest, 
and expiring in the arms of the chief of the Arîans, 
Eusebius, bishop of Nicbmedia. He was not bap- 
tized till on his death-bed ; but left the church 
triumphant, though divided. 

The Athanasians and Eusebians made war on each 
other with the most implacable animosity ; and, 
what is now called Arianism, was, for a long time, 
the established doctrine in all parts of the empire. 

Julian the philosopher, nicknamed the Apostate, 
was for accommodating these divisions, but failed in 
liis good endeavours. 
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The second general council was held in 38 1^ at 
Constantinople. ' In it^/was explained what the 
council of Nice had not thought fit to eay, concern- 
ing the Holy Ghost, adding to the Nicean form, 
" That the holy spirit is the vivifying Lord, pro- 
ceeding from the Father, and that he is worshipped 
and glorified with the Father and the Son." 

It was not till towards the ninth century, that the 
Latin church gradually enacted, "That the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Sou." 

In 431, the third general council, held at Ephesus, 
determined, that Mary was really the mother of God, 
and that Jesus had two natures and one person. 
NestoriuH, bishop of Constantinople, for moving 
that the Blessed Virgin should be called the mother 
of ChÂt, was declared by the council to be a second 
Judas : and the two natures were further confirmed 
by the council of Chalcedonia. 

r shall slightly pass over the following ages, as 
pretty well known. Unfortunately, every one of 
these disputes occasioned wars, and the church was 
obliged to be continually in arms. God further per- 
mitted, to exercise tj^e patience of the fuithful, that, 
in the ninth century, the Greeks and Latins should 
come to an irreconcileable rupture. He further per- 
mitted, that the West should be distracted with 
twenty-nine blo<>dy schitcras for the see of Rome. 

In the mean time, almost the whole Grecian 
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church» and the whole of the African church, were 
enslaved by the Arabs» and afierwards fell under the 
Turks» who erected Mahometanisni. on the ruins of 
Christianity. Thhe Roman church subsisted, but 
was always defiled with blood, for the space of above 
six hundred years of discord between the western 
empire and the priesthood : but these very quarrels 
increased her power ; for the German bishops and 
abbots made themselves princes, and the popes, by 
degrees,, acquired an absolute doihinion in Rome, 
and a country of a hundred leagues in extent. Thus 
God tried his church by humiliations,, disturbances, 
by prosperity and magnificence. * 

The Latin church,. in the .sixteenth century, lost 
half Germany, Denmark, Sweden, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Switzerland, and Holland. It has, 
indeed, by the Spanish conquests, gained more 
ground in America .than it has lost in Europe ; but, 
if its territories be enlarged, its subjects are much 
decreased. 

Divine Pxovidence âeemed to design that Japan, 
5iam, India, and China, should be brought to ac- 
knowledge, the Pope's supremacy, as an equivalent 
ÎOJÇ the loss of Asia Minor, Syria, Greece, £gyp.t, 
Af^ic^ Russia,' and the countries above mentioned. 
St. Francis Xavier, a Jesuit, who carried the holy 
gospel to the East Indies and Japjan, when the Por- 
tuguese went thither for costly merchandize^ pçr- 

N 2 
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Gygës aiid- Candaule ; of Arion's beiDg saved by a 
4t^lphin ; of th€ coiisultation of the oracle, to know 
whi^t Crcfesus Was doing, with its answer, thsidt he was 
then boiling a tortoise in a covered pot ; of Darius 's 
horse neighing first, which gave his master the em- 
pire ; and of a hundred other fables, which children 
are highy delighted with, and rhetoricians insert in 
their collections : but, when he speaks of what he 
has seen ; of customs which he has inquired into ; 
of antiquities which hehas examined ; he then speaks 
to men. 

" The inlmbltants of Colchis," says he, in his book 
Mmterpe^ ** appear to come originally from Egypt. 
This opinion I hold more from my own observation 
than from any hear^say : for I-found, that in Colchis, 
the ancient Egyptians were remembered much more 
than the ancient customs of Colchis were in Egypt. 

" Those people, who dwell along the Pontus 
Euximus', said they were a colony settled there by 
Sesostris; this I conjectured of myself, not only 
from their smarthy complexion and frizzled hair, 
but because the people of Colchis, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia, are the only people on earth who have 
practised circumcision from time immemorial ; for 
the IHiœniciaQs aud theinhabitants of Palestine own, 
that'thèy adopted circumcision from the Egyptians. 
The Syrians, now seated on the banks of the Ther- 
moden «nd Pathenia, together with the Macrons^ 
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their neighbours, acknowledge, that it is not long 
since they conformed to this Egyptian custom* It 
is chiefly by this, that they are perceived to be. of 
Egyptian original. 

" As to Ethiopia and Egypt, this ceremony, being 
of a very ancient date among both nations, I canwot 
say which was the original ; however, it is probable 
that the Ethiopians took it from the Egyptians ; as» 
on the other hand, the Phœnicians, by their traffic 
and intercourse with the Greeks, have abolished the 
custom of circumcising new.-born children," 

It is clear, from this passage of Herodotti8>* that 
several nations had taken circumcision from Egypt ; 
but no nittion has ever said that they derived it from ^ 

■ I I»'- " II» »■■ " ■ ■ ■ I- > ■ ■ ^ ■ I I *■ '* »— ' ■ l| 11 ■■II—. W lli^ 

* Whether the ceremony of circumcision was first iotrodaced 
into the world by the Jews, or by the Egyptians, has been 
much contested, but is not very material to the cause of reli- 
gion. It is^ufiicieot for us to it now, that God instituted cir- 
cumcision a^ a covenant to Abraham and his seed, without 
giving ourselves the trouble of enquiring, whelherith&dbeen 
ever adopted by other nations. It seems, however, to be cer- 
tain, that no nation except the Hebrews practised it univer- 
sally. Priests, indeed, were obliged to be circumcised, but 
the rest of the people were left to their own choice. M. 
Yoltarre has adopted the opinion of Le Clerc upon this sub- 
ject, which makes the Hebrews to have derived this ceremony 
from the Egyptians ; and be has also made use of the same 
argument as that learned writer has — ^the improbability that 
the Egyptions should borrow iu,ch a cereoiooy» from so con- 
temptible a nation astbc Hebrew. 
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the Jews» To which, then, must the origin of this 
custom be attributed, to that pation, from whom five 
or six others acknowledge they hold it, or to another 
nation, much inferior in power, less commercial, less 
military, hidden in a nook of Arabia Petraea, and 
which has never been able to introduce the least of 
its customs into any nation I 

The Jews say, that they were first received into 
Egypt, by way of cempasaion alid charity; now, is 
it not very probable, that the little people adopted 
a practice of the great people, and that the Jews 
joined in some of their masters' customs ? 

Clement of Alexandria relates, that Pythagoras, 
when travelling in Egypt, could not gain admittance 
to the mysteries, till he was -circumcised ; conse- 
quently, there wa» no being an Egyptian priest with- 
out circumcision. This priestly order subsisted 
when Joseph came into Egypt; the government was 
of great antiquity, and the old ceremonies of Egypt 
were observed with the most scrupulous precision. - 

The Jewa acknowledge that they continued in 
Egypt two hundred and five years ; they say, that in 
all that time they were not rireumcised : this shows, 
that, during those two hundred and five years, the 
Egyptians did not borrow circumcUion from the 
Jews : is it, then, to be supposed, that they borrowed 
this custom, after the Jews, according to their own 
testimony, run away with all the vestels which they 
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had so kindly lent them ? Will a master adopt the 
principal mark of his slave*» religion, after robbing 
hira, and running away? Human nature is not of 
such a make. 

The book of Joshua says, that the Jews^ere cir- 
cumcised in the desert : ** I have delivered you from 
what was a reproach to you among the Egyptians.'* * 
Now, what else could this reproach he, to people 
hemmed in between the PhœnieianS) Arabians, and 
Egyptians, but that for which those three nations 
despised them? How is this reproach removed? 
By taking away from them a little of the foreskin* 
Is not this the natural im{K>rt of that passage? 

The book of Genesis says, that Abraham had been 
circumcised before: hut Abraham^ having travelled 
into Egypt, which had, for a long tim^, beenr a flou- 
rishing monarchy, governed by a powerful king, cir- 
cumcision may not, improbably, be supf>osed to have 
been established in a kingdom of sueh antiquity, 
before the Jewish nation was formed» Further, the 
circumcision of Abraham terminated in himself; it 
waj not till Joshua's time that his posterity under- 
went thiit ceremony. 

Now, before Joshua, the Israelitefi, by their own 
confession, came into many of the Egyptian eus* 

* Our translation has it, '* I have rolled away the repxoacb 
of Egypt ^rom off yoti," Joshaa, v. 9. 
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toms ; they imitated that nation in several sacrifices 
and cèreoionies» as in fusting on the eve of Isis's 
feasts, in ablotions, in shaving the priests' heads ; 
likewise >n the burning of incense» the branched 
chandelier, the sacrifice of the red heifer, the purify- 
ing with hysop, the abstaining from pork, the abo- 
mination of the kitchen utensils of strangers; all 
these things bear witaess, that the little Hebrew 
people, whatever aversion they might have to the 
great Egyptian nation, had retained a vast number 
of their old masters' customs. The driving of the 
goat Azastel into the des^t, as laden with the sins 
of the people, is a plain imitation of an Egyptian 
practice; the very rabbins allow, that the word 
Azazel is not Hebrew. Where, then, is the impro- 
bability fkf the Hebrews having imitated the Egyp- 
tians in circumcision ? it was no more than the Arabs, 
their neighbours, had done. 

It is not at all strange, that God, having sanctified 
baptism» which is of such an ancient dnte among the 
Asiatics» fSbould likewise, have sanctified circumci- 
sion, of no le«s antiquity among the Africans, It 
has already been noticed, that it is in his power to 
. annex his grace to such signs as he shall please to 
choose. 

Again, the Jews, ever since their circumcision 
under Joshua, have constantly retained this custom, 
down to the present time. The Arabians have also 
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adhered to it ; but the Egyptians, who» at first, cir- 
cumcised both male and female children, in process 
of time discontinued this operation on the females, 
and, at length, limited it to priests, astrologers, and 
prophets* This we learn from Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and Origen. None of the Ptolemies appear to 
have been circumcised. 

The Latin authors, who contemptuously call the 
Jews, **Curfus apptllaf Credai Judaus appellal 
CurtiJudœir*—'' The circumcised fellow! Trust 
a circumcised Jew ! The circumcised Jews U" give 
no such epithets to the Egyptians. At present, the 
whole people of Egypt are circumcised, but from 
another reason, because Mahometanism borrowed 
the ancient circumcision practised iu Arabia. 

It is this Arabian circumcision which has been 
introduced among the Ethiopians, where both males 
and females are still circun^cised*. . 

It must be acknowledged, that this ceremony of 
circumcision seems» at first, somewhat odd ; but let 
it be observed, that the oriental priests consecrated 
themselves to the deities. by particular marks. An 
ivy leaf was engraved, with a bodkin, on Bacchns's 
priests. Lucian tells us, that the votaries of the 
goddess Isis made certain characters on their wrists 
and necks ; and the priests of Cybele emasculated 
themselves. 

It is very likely, that the Egyptians, who revered 
VOL. !• ^ o 
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the instrument of generation, and carried the figure 
of it in pompous procession, took it into their heads, 
to offer up to Ists and Osiris, by whom every thing 
on earth was engendered, a small part of that mem- 
ber, by which, it is said, those deities had appointed 
the human species to be perpetuated. The eastern 
customs are so extremely different from ours, that, 
to a man of ever so little reading, nothing should 
appear strange. A Parisian, on being told that the 
Hottentots cut out one of their male children's tes- 
ticles, is quite astonished : and, perhaps, a Hottentot 
is equally surprised, that the Parisians should retain 
both. 

COMMON SENSE. 

There is sometimes to be found in idiomatical 
and vulgar expressions, an image bf what passes in 
the hearts of all mankind. Sensui communis signi- 
fied, among the ancient Romans, not only common 
seme^ but also humanity and sensibHity. As we 
are much inferior to the Romans, it signi^es, with 
us, only half its import with them. It means only 
common understanding ; a simple capacity to rea- 
son^ the mere comprehension of ordinary things ; a 
kind of mean between stupidity and geni-us. To say, 
that a xnan toan/« common sense, is a gross affront: 
io say that he does not foant common sense, is aa 
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affront also, ab it is as much as to say, that, although 
he is not altogether stupid, he has neither genius nor 
wit. But whence comes this expressio^n, common 
^ensCf if not from the senses'? In the invention and 
use of this term, mankind plainly confess, that no- 
thing enters into the mind but through the senses ; 
would they, else, have used the word sense^ to signify 
common understanding ? 

We sometimes say, that common sense is very rare. 
What is the meaning of this phrase? Certainly no 
more, than that the progress or exercise of reason is 
interrupted/ in some men, hj their prejudices or pre- 
possessions. Hence, we see a man, capable of rea- 
soning very justly on one subject, err most grossly 
ia arguing updn airatnwv An Arubiau, who may be 
an exact calculator, an ingenious chemist, and a 
good astronomer, believes, nevertheless, that Maho- 
met could put one half of the moon into his sleeve. 
Wherefore is it, that he is superior to mere commoii 
sense, in judging of these three sciences, and inferior 
to it, in his conceptions of the haif*moon in Maho- 
met's sleeve? In the first case, he sees with his own 
eyes, and judges with his own understanding ; in the 
second, he sees with the eyes of others, shutting his 
own, and perverting that understanding which fiature 
gave him. 

In what manner can this strange perversion of 
mind be effected ? How can those ideas, which suc«* 
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ceed each other so regularly and constaQtly in our 
contemplations on numerous other objects» be so 
mi»erabl^onfused in our reflecting upon another, a 
thousand times more obvious and palpable? The 
capacity of the man, that is, his principles of intel- 
ligence» being still the same, some of his organs must 
be depraved ; as we sometimes see, in the nicest epi- 
cure a vitiated taste with regard to some species of 
viands. But how came the organ of the Arab, who 
sees a hatf-moon in Mahomet's sleeve, to be thus 
depraved ? By fear ! ■ He has been told, that, if he 
do not believe in this story of the half^rnoon and 
sleeve J his soul, in passing over the narrow bridge, 
immediately after his dc^ath, will be tumbled into 
thegulph beneath, there to perish eiemaliy* Again, 

..e .8 .unner wia, tnat, it he should doubt the truth 
of the sleeve story, one dervise will accuse him of 
impiety ; a second will prove him to be destitute of 
common sense, in that, having all possible motives 
of credibility laid before him, be yet refuses to snb- 
mit his proud reason to the force of evidence; a 
third will have him brooght before the petty divan 
of a prtty province, and get him legally impaled. 

AU this strikes a panic into our good Arabian, his 
wife, sister, and all his little family. They do not 
want for sense, in judging of other matters; but 
their conception» are hurt, in regard to this parti- 
cular, just like tha of Pascal, who saw coj.tmually 
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a precipice by the side of his easy chair. But does 
odr Arab really believe this story of Mahomet's 
sleeve? No: he endeavours to believe it; he says 
to himself, *^ it is impossible !— -but, it is true : I be-, 
lieve what I do not believe." Thus a confused heap 
of ideas are formed in his brain, which he is afraid 
to unravel; and this causes him to waixt common 
sense in reasoning upon this subject. 



CONVULSION FITS. 

^ About the year 1724, dancings were seen in St. 
Medard*8 church-yard; many were the miracles 
wrought there : one of these the duchess du Maine 
has immortali2ed in a song : 

*^ Un déerêttur à la royale^ 
Du talon gauche eatropié. 
Obtint pour grace spéciale 
D'être boUeux de l'autre pietL'* 

A spruce shoe-boy, with left foot lame, 
Tbrougb special grace, got both the same. 

These miraculous fits are kuown to have conti- 
nued- till a guard was placed at the church^yard. 

'^ De par le roi défense à Dieu 
De plus frequenter en ce Heu*** 

The king forbids, in name and graee, 
God e'er to enter more this place»^ 
O 2 
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The Jesuits, as is likewise known, being unable 
to perform any such miracles» since their Xavier had 
exhausted all the society's gifts, by raising nine per^ 
sons from the dead, by way of counterpoise to the 
credit of the Jansenists, engraved a print of Christ 
in a Jesuit's habit ; and, it is further known, that a 
wag, of the Jansenist party, put under the print— 

«* jtdmiret Partifiee extrême 
De ces moines ingénieux; 
Ils votts ont habille comme eux. 
Mon JHeUfde peur qu'on ne vous aimey 

Id monkish garb, O God, thonVt dressed, 
That thou inay'st never be caressed. 

The Janseni^, the better to prove, that Jesus 
Christ could never have put on the habit of a Jesuit, 
filled Fans with convulsions, and drew every body 
to their party. Carré de Montgeron, a counsellor 
of parliament, went and delivered to the king, a col- 
lection, in quarto, of all their miracles, attested by 
a thousand witnesses; for which, with very good 
reason, he was put under confinement, and obliged 
to go through a regimen to bring him to his senses : 
but truth is always too strong for persecution ; the 
miracles went on for thirty years successively, with* 
out any intermission. Sister Rose, sister llliuminated, 
sister Promised, and sister Devout, were perpetually 
i^nt for to people's houses. They used to have 
themselves whipped, and uo marks of it were to be 
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seen the next day; tiiey couUL/bfiari without nsif 
show of pain, to be beaten on tbe Itfeasts with sticks 
(no wonder, since they had been, well fenced for the 
exhibition of such a farce) ; they were lûd bef<»re a 
great fire^ with their faces copiou^y plaistered ovex 
with pomatum» and did hot bum ; at length» as time 
improves all arts» the scene ended in sticking swords 
into their fleshy parts, and crucifying them» £ven a . 
celebrated divine had, likewise, the honor of being 
extended on the cross, and all this to coavince the 
world, that a certain bull was absurdand ridiculous» 
which might have been done at a much cheaper 
rate. Yet have both Jansenists andc Jesuits» one and 
all, leagued together against the Spirit o/Lawt, and 
against — — , and against ^— : — » and against 
» and agwnst ^ ; and» after such doings» 

we have the faee to laugh at the Laplanders» Ûie 
Samoiedes, and the Negroes ! 

COUNTRY. 

A Country is composed of many &milies; andP 
as self-love generally leads us to stand up for» and 
support our particular families» when a contmry 
interest does not intervene ; so» from the like self- 
love» a man stands up for his own town or village» 
which he calls his native home. 

The moce astended this native hope is» the less 
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we love it, for division weakens love ; it is impose 
sible» in nature, to have a tender love for a family 
so numerous as scardely to be known. 

The candidate, amidst his ambitious intrigues to 
be chosen aedile, tribune, prsetor, consul, or dicta- 
tor, makes a noise about his love for his country, 
whereas it is only himself that he loves. Every one 
is for securing to himself the freedom of lying at his 
own home, and that it shall be in no man's power to 
turn him out ; every one is for being sure of his life 
and fortune. Thus, the whole society, coinciding in 
the like'wishes, private interest becomes that of the 
public ; and an individual, in praying only for him« 
self, prays, in effect, for the whole community. 
Every St^te, on the whole earth, indisputably, has 
. originally been a republic : it is the natural progress 
of human nature* A number of families, at first, 
entered into an alliance, to secure one another against 
bears and wolves ; and that, which had plenty of > 
grain, bartered with another which had nothing but 
Lwood. 

On our discovery of America, the several tribes, 
throughout that vast part of the world, were foimd 
divided into republics; but there were only two 
kingdoms. Of a thousand nations, only two were 
subdued. 

It was anciently so on our side of the globe: be* , 
fore the petty kings of Etruria and Rome started 
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up» Europe was full of republics. Africa has still 
itsreputtics : Tfripoli, "^Tunis, and Algiers, which lie 
so far Dorth^ as, in some measure, to confiue on 
Europe, are commonwealth * of robbers. The Hot- 
tentots, a people in the soi ith of Africa, still live, as 
liieh are said to have livedl in the primitive ages of 
the world, free, all equal, n o masters, no subjects, no 
money, and few or no wants: their sheep supply 
them both with food and raiment, and their man- 
sions are huts of wood and Ciarth : they are the very- 
filthiest of men, and with a nriost rank smell ; but 
this they are riot sensible of, a nd they both live and 
die, more quietly than we do. 

Europe has eight republics, without memarchs : 
Venice, Holland, Switzerland^ Çfe noa, Lu.v!ca, Ka- 
gusa, Geneva, and St. Marino. Poland, Swédé5, 
and England, may be looked upon as repubhcs un- 
der a king, but Poland, alone, calls itself such. 

Now, which would you have your country to be, 
a monarchy, or a republic ? Thif^ is a question, 
which has been bandied to and fro these four thou- 
sand years. Ask the TÏch, whichâs b£St, and they 
will unanimously vote for an aristoaraiçy ; euquireof 
the people, and th^y will, one aii4 4îf cry. ^P J^ 
den^ocracy ; ^ for: royalty, it is only king# wfco wîll 
prefer it. How, then, comps it to pa^ th^t almast 
the wholç earth is govemçdbj moawdls ? ask the. 
rats, who proposed to hang a bdl aboui: the c«t'« 
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neck. But the trae reason is, that men reiy rarely 
deserve to be their own governors. 

It is a sad case, that ol%en there is no being a good 
patriot^ without being an enemy to other men* The 
elder Cato, that worthy patriot, in giving his vote 
in the senate, was always accustomed to say, ** Such 
is my opinion ; and dpwn^with Carthage." A great 
part of patriotism is thoiaght to consist in wishing 
one's native country a flourishing trade, and distin- 
guished successes in war. Now, it is manifest, that, 
for one country to giiin, another must lose, and its 
successes in war must^ of course, spread calamity in- 
other parts* Such» then, is the state of human 
affairs, that to wish an increase of grandeur to one's 
native countrj, isr wishing harm to its ticîgfib<J1lrà; 
He, who is a citizen of the universe, would have his 
native countrjr, neither greater nor smaller, richer' 
^nor poorer. 

CRITICISM. 

I DO not here intend to speak of the criticism of 
scholiasts, who pretend to restore a word of an 
^^Micient author, very well understood before ; neither 
shaîïlL^meddle with those real critics^ who, as for as 
is posstbl^shaye cleared up ancient history and phi- 
losophy. TwsMtirical critics are the men I am now 
to deal withe n^ 
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A man of letters, one day reading Tasao with me, 
fell on this stanza i 

^* ChiamagUhabitàtorâ€lP êtnhre eterne 
Ilraueo suon delta Tartarta. trombOf 
^Urtman le spaHese vire caverne^ 
E V aer eieeo a quel rumor rimbomka g 
Né St $irideni9 mai dalle supeme 
Megioni M Helo ilfulgor piomha. 
Né ri scossa giammai trema la Urra^ 
Quando i vaperi in een grmtida eerrtC* 

The trumpet now, with haarse-resounding; breath. 
Convenes the^spirits in the shades of death : 
The hollow caverns tremble at the sound! 
T^e air re-echoes to the noise around 1 
Not loader terrors shake the distant pole. 
When through the skies the rattling thunders roll % 
Not greater tremors heave the labouring earthj 
When vapours, ^ent within, «onteod for birth i 

He afterwards read, as they fell tinder his eye, seve» 
ral stanzas of the like force and harmony : << How I'* 
cried lie ; *^ is this what your Boileau is pleased to 
call tinsel ? Is it thus he strives to depreciate a 
great man, who lived an hundred years hefore himj 
the better to exalt another great man, who lived six* 
teen hundred years before him, and who would not 
have failed to have done justice to Tasso^?'' 

« Be easy," said I to him ; ^* let us look into 
Quinaut'fr operas." What we met with at the open- 
ing of the book, could not but incense us against 
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the petulance of criticism ; it was the following pas- 
sage in the admirable opera of Armida : 

« Sldonia. La haine est affreuse et barbare^ 

L'amour fontraint les cœur* dont il s'empare, 

^ souffrir des raamx rigoureux* 
Si votre sort est en votre puissance f 
Faites choix de V indifference^ . 
EUe assure un sort plus heureux» 
«« Armida. JVan, non, il ne m'est pas possible 

De passer de mon trouble en un état paisible } 

^on eœur ne se peut plus caimer $ 
Renaud m' offense trop^ il n'estqvke tra^aimaklêt 
Cest pour moi désormais vn choix indispensable 
De le hair ou de V aimer " 

Siaonia* The monster hatred Î8 of barbarous mcin, 
And truly frightful, wheresoever seen. 
Those hearts love fetters in his silken chain. 
He dooms to suffer anxious, poignant pain : 
If, then, thy future lot be in thy power, 
Choose thou indifference. Many a happy hour 
She will ensure thee ; — but beware love's schemes ; 
They are bot meteors, phantoms, visions, dreams. 

Armida» No, no : it is not possible to change, . 

(And, like the bee, from sweet to sweet, to range,) 
This heart enthralled. Can we the ocean still, 
When heaved and troubled, by the word or will ? 
Renaud offends ; too amlal^Ie soul t 
And fate commands iqe, fate beyond contiol^. * 
To hate, or love. No choice tp wa^kbetween . 
The pangs of love divine, the sting of hatred keen. 
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We weat through the whble piece, and it must be 
owned, that the beauty of Tasso's genius is enhanced 
hS Quinaut. " Well," said I to my friend, " after 
this, could you think that Boileau should continu- 
ally make it his business, to expose Quinaut as a 
wretched poetaster? He even brought Lewis XIV. 
to believe, that thii* beautiful^ soft, pathetic, elegant 
-writer owed all his merit to Lully's music.'' — "That 
I can^very easily account for," answered my friend ; 
" it was not the musician, Boileau was jealous of, 
but the poet."—" However, what signifies the say- 
ing of a man, who, to tag a rhyme to a line ending 
in aut, sometimes fell foul of Boursaut^ sometimes 
of ii^erkztt^, sometimes of Quinaut, according td the 
terms on which he stood with those gentlemen? 
But, that your warmth against injustice may not cool, 
only go to the window, and view that grand front of 
the Louvre, by which Perraut has gained immortal 
reputation. This ingenious artist happened to be 
brother to a very learned member of the Academy» 
between whom and Boileau there had been some 
literaiy wrangling ; and for this, tftily, M . Boileau ' 
transmits this man tt> posterity, with the character 
of a paltry architect." 

My friend, after a pause, replied with a sigh, 

«* This is the temper of man." The due de Sully» 

in hts Memoirs, speaks of the cardinal d'Ossat, and 

* secretary Villeroy, as bad ministers. Louvois strove 

VOL. I. p 
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to suppress in himself any esteem for the great Col- 
bert: "They," said I, "^'did not print any thing 
against each other whilst living: this is a folly, 
scarcely seen in any but divines» scholars^ and 
lawyers," , 

We had a man of merit. La Motte, who has written 
very fine stanzas* 

'^ Quetquefcii au feu qui la charme , 

Refute UM jeune keauté, 

Et contre elle même elle M'arme^ 

D*une pénible fermeté. 

Helas cette contrainte extrême 

Xitt prive du vice qiCeUe aime^ 

Tour fuit la honte qu'elle hait : 

Sa sévérité n*est qu^fante^ 

Et VhonnÊur de paner p9vr ehaeie 

Latéewt à Pitre en effet»'* . 
Beauty, beset by all the charnu. 
Which youth and passioni can inspire. 
Resorts, at times, to irirtue's arms. 
To stem th^all-consumion^ fire. 
Bat this constraint, from dreaded shame. 
Preserves from passions, dear to love : 
Passions that feed a glowing flame» 
Caught from Promethean fire above. 
Yet chastity's reputed name. 
Emboldens her to quench the flame. 
** £ff vain ce sévère stoique 

8$us mille défauts abattu, . 

8s vamùB d*uns ûms bércique. 

Toute 99uée d la vertu; 
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Ce fCtii poM h,wrtu §u*UûinUf 

Mai* ton cœur itfro de lui mèmù 

VouÛTQit uiurptr let anielt t 

Bt put ta tagette frivole 

li no veut que parer Vidolo 

Qm*/I offre au culte deê morteU** 
The itesro pkttoi»pIier, la vtAa^ 
(Who wean a thoaiand TieiBs* cbaiOf) 
Boatts of a Boal, from error free ! 
To virtue*! self» a votary \ 
It is not Tirtae i« his aini« 
His hearty Inflated, altars claim» 
Hrs varnished 'wiadom would inipart - 
An.idoly decked for every heart. • 

*• Let ehampt de Phartale et d^JrbelU 
Ont vu triompher deux vainqueurt^ 
X'tttt et l'attire digne modèle 
Que se propotent les grandt eœnrt» 
Mais le sucées a fail leur gloire f 
Et si le sceau de la victoire 
y*etit consacré ces demi'dieux^ 
^kxandre.mtx yeux du vulgaire 
^'aurait été quun TémérairSf 
Et Cesar qu'un séditieux»** 

Pharsalia and Arbela's plains* 
Two martial triunfpbs once displayed : 
The patriot's heart» and «ildîer*s veins. 
Still beat for laurels ne*er to fade. 
But to success their fame they owe ; 
For did nnt victory consecrate 
Them demi-jçods,— we surely know 
That. Phi]ip> warlike son, by fnte. 
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Would prove a Hotspur» rath and bold» 
And Caesar*! self the rebel would unfold. 

<* This amiable author," said my companion, 
** has, more than once, arrayed philosophy ,.in the 
graceful attire of poesj'. Had he always written - 
such stanzas, he would have been the chief lyric poet 
among us ; yet, whilst such beautiful pieces came 
from him, a contemporary of his could call him, < A 
green goose j* and in another place say, *The tire- 
some Ipeautyof his propositions;' and in another, 
« They have but one fault, they should have been 
written in prose : one sees, with half an eye, they 
came from Quinaut.* '• 

He pursues him every wh^re ; every where charges 
him with dryness, and want of harmony. 

<* Perhaps you would be glad to see the odes, 
written some years after, by this same censor, who 
tried La Motte in so arbitrary a maniier, and decried 
him with such contempt? Here are some speci- 
mens.**— 

** Cttte influence souveraine 

3rest pour lui qu'une illustre chaine. 
Qui V attache au bonheur. d* autrui; 
' TtUi les brillans qui V embellissent ^ 
Tous Us talents qui Vannoblissentj 
Sont en lui^ mais non pas à lui»" 

This sovereign power is but a glittering chain. 
Which rivets htm to others* bliss or paio. 
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The brilliant virtues, <bat sidorn his mind. 

Are not by oatare his, though these in him you'll Gnd. 

*• Jl n'est rien que le temps n'absorbe ne dévore^ 

Et les faits qu'on ignore^ 
Sunt bien peu différents des faits non avenus,*'. 

Nought doth exist, that time will not devour : 
Nature'» arcana's placed beyond our power* 

** La bonté qui brille en elle 
De ses charmes les plus doux y 
Est une image de celle. 
Qu'elle voit briller en vous. 
Et par vous seule enrichie. 
Sa' politesse affranchie 
Des moindres obscuriUs^ 
Est la lueur reftéehie^ 
Des vos sublimes clartés" 

The virtue, that in her displays 

Its thousand charms, so sweet to see^ 
Is hut the welUreflected rays 

Of wivit exists in thee, 
Bnrichcd, alone, by thee {H)<«essed, 
It lives congenial to thy breast. ' 
Iler's is politeness, glimmering bright, ' 
Derived from thy resplendent light* 

•♦ Jls'ont vu par ta bonne foi 

De leurs peuples troublés d'effroi 
• Li crainte heurewtement déçu, , 

Et déracinée à jamais 

La haine si souvent r(Çiiy 

&n survivance de la paix^*^ 
^2 
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They, throagh thy probity, have teen 
Thy people's fali/s alarms i 
And hate, who comes with rancoar keen, 
Subdued by virtuels arm's. 

« Dévoile à ma vite empreîtfè 

Ces dtiiés d'adoption^ ^ 

Si;nonimes de la pensée, 
- Symbolts de Vabstraction,^* 

Unveil to my bewildered sight 
Those deities, of thought or night; 
Abstraction's emblems, oft our care : 
Synonimous with empty air. 

*• finest ce pas une fortune, 

Quand d'une charge commune, ■ 

Deux moitiées portent U faix 9 

Que le moindre le réclame. 

Et que du bonheur de Vàme , 

. Le corps seul fasse les fraix.* 

What is more sweet, and passing strange, 
When two, one common burden share. 
That one, the least, at large should range. 
And make her part the other bear? 
Thus o'er the frame, the human soul. 
For pleasure, holds her high control. 

•« To be sure," said/ny judicious phitologÎBt, " this 
is wretched trash, to be published as models, after 
criticising a writer with so much scurrility." The 
author had done m^ch better to have left his adver- 
sary in the quiet enjoyment of his merit, and have 
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retained his own share of it ; bi^t, alas ! the *^ genus 
irratabile vatum^' is still as sick as ever» with the 
overflowings of an acrid bile. The public, whose 
views, extending no farther than amusement, over- 
look these trifles in men of talents. It sees, ill an 
allegory called Pluto, some judges condemned to be 
flead, and sitting in hell, on a seat covered with their 
skins, instead of the lilies :♦ the reader never troubles 
himself, whether the judges deserved it or not, or 
whether the plaintifl^, who had summoned them be- 
fore Pluto, be id the right or wrong ; he reads thoçe 
verses purely for his pleasure, and, if they afford him 
pleasure, that is all he desires; if the allegory dis» 
gusts him, he closes the book, and would ilot stir 
a foot, to have the sentence fully confirmed or an- 
nulled. 

Racine*s inimitable tragedies have been all criti- 
cised, and very badly, because the critics were his 
rivals. The competent judges of an art, are the 
professors of it : true, but when is it they are not 
corrupted ? 

An artist, very skilful, and, withal, a man of taste, 
without either prejudice or envy, would make an 
excellent critic ; but it is a very diflicult matter to 
meet with such a man» 

• The arms of France, embroidered oa the covering of the 
benches, in courts pf justice. 
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DELUGE. 

Tbat ever the whole globe W8«, at one tim^, 
totally orerflowed with water, is physically impos- 
sible. The sea may haye corered all parts succesM 
sively, one after the other ; and this could be only 
in a gradation so very slow, as to take up a prodi- 
gious number of ages. The sea, in the space of five 
hundred years, has withdrawn from Aiguesmortes, 
from Frcjus, and from Ravenna, once large ports, 
leaving about two leagues of land quite dry. This 
progression shows, that, to make the circuit of the 
globe, it would require two millions two hundred 
and fifty thousand years« A very remarkable cir« 
cumstance is, that this period comes very near to 
that which thé earth*s axis would take up in raising 
itself again, and coinciding with the equater ; amo« 
tion, so far from improbable, that, for these fifty 
years past, some apprehension has been entertained 
of it, but it cannot be accomplished under two miU 
lions three hundred thousand years. 

The strata, or beds of shells, every where found, 
sixty, eighty, and even a hundred leagues from the 
sea, prove, beyond all dispute, that it has insensibly 
deposited those maratime products on grounds which 
were oiice its shores : but that the water, at one and 
the same time, should cover the whole earth, is a 
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physical absurdity, which the laws of gravitation, as 
well as those of fluids, and the deficiency of the 
quantity of water, demonstrate to be impossible: 
not thai any thing here is meant, in the least, to 
affect the great truth of the unirersal deluge, as 
related in the Pentateuch ; on the contrary, this is a 
miracle, and therefore to be believed 3 it is a mi- 
racle, therefore could not be effected by physical 
causes. 

The whole history of the deluge is miraculous. 
It is a miracle, that forty days' rain should have sub- 
merged the four parts of the world, so that the waters 
should rise fifteen cubits above the highest moun- 
tains ; it is a miracle, that there should have been 
cataracts, doors, and apertures in heaven : it is a 
miracle, that all animals should have repaired to the 
ark, from the several parts of the world ; it is a nû- 
racle, that (foah should have found fodder for them 
during ten months; it is a miracle, that all the 
creatures, with their provisions, could be contained 
in the ark ; it is a miracle, that most of them did not 
die there; it is a miracle, that, at going out of the 
ark, sustenance could be found for man and beast ; 
it is likewise a miracle, that one Pelletier should 
have conceited, that he had explained, how all the 
several kinds of creatures might very naturally be 
contained and fed in the ark. 

Now, the history of the deluge, being the most 
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miraculous thing ever heard of, it is idle* to go about 
elucidating it. There are mysteries which we believe 

■ ■'■'■■■•' ' •* - " ' ; • 

* Our author is miBtakeOy when he sayi it u idle to go about ' 
flocidatio; the history of the diAage, and that the «hole mate . 
lie reself «d into a miracle. That the Hvine assistance most he 
called in en this occaûon» may be allowed | bat that every pari 
of the history is miracolous» «pe cannot assent to« The dift'* 
evity of finding out such a prodigious quzmtity of water as was 
reqnbite for covering all the globe, to fifteen cubits above the 
highest raonntainsy has made some modern writers imagine, that 
this deluge o^rerwhelmed only one part of the earth. But all 
aaliqaity belieived that the déloge was anivenal, and th4 Scrip" 
twre eicpresses it in the strongest terms. Had not all the earth 
beea covered with the waters of the .deluge» the building of 
the ark would have been, needless. It would have been, suffis 
cieot for God to have warned Noah to go to some other coun- 
try» which was not to be overwhelmed. Besides, it would 
have required no less a miracle to keep up the waters ta one 
part of the earth, than to drown the whole. As to the diffi* 
C^ltj of finding out water soSeient to overflow the world, 
without haviqg recourse to a miracle, is it not very rational 
to make answer, that, as, in the beginning, the whole mass of 
iHç earth was covered with water, which retired into cavities, 
or was drawn up in clouds; so those cavities, having thrown 
ont those waters^ by the motion of the earth, and the clouds 
baiag dissolved, the same qoantity of water meetiug, might 
again cover the whole of the earth ? 1 1 most be owDed« haw^ 
ever, that to draw this quantity of water out of the abyss, to 
the surface of the earth, required the esertion of the divine 
power. The other difficulties, about Noah's ark, may be 
easily solved. That the space, in such n vessel, was abund<» 
aally lofficieat to coatain both Noah and his family, as well 
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through /iii/A; zsid faith eonsUtt in Mieving^ what 
reason does not believes which is another miracle. 

Thus, the story of the univereal deluge, is like 
that of the tower of Babel ; of Balaam's ass; of the 
fall of Jericho, at the blowing ofthe trumpets; of 
the waters turned into blood; ofthe passage of the 
Red Sea : and of all the miracles which God was 
pleased to perform in behalf of his chosen people. 
These are depths unfathomable by the line of human 
reason. 

DESTINY. 

'Or all the books which have reached our time^ 
the most ancimt is Homer.* Here we become ac- 
quainted with the inanners of profane antiquity, with 
heroes and gods, as rude and unpolished as if made 
in the likeness of man ; but there, on the other hand, 
we meet vnth the elements of philosophy, and espe- 

as aU the animals, and the neoessarj proTiiioo for thenut ap- 
pears evident, whatever our author may pretend, from the 
geometrical .calculations of learned men. 

• This is a mistake: the history of Moses is the most an- 
cient book in the world i for, whether Moses was contempo» 
rary with Ijiaohas, the first king of Argos, who lived six hun- 
dred years before the Trojan war ; or, whether he did not 
live till the days of Cecrops, king of Athens, who reigned 
three handred years before that war, 1^ is certain, he is mach 
more ancient tKan Homer, or Hesiod, 
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cially the notion of destiny^ no less lord of the gods, 
than the gods are lords of the world. 

Jupiter would fain save Hector : he consults the 
destinies ; he weighs the fates of Hector and Achilles 
in scales, and, finding that the Trojan must abso- 
lutely be slain by the Greek, he is sensible all oppo- 
sition to it would be fruitless; abd, from that 
moment, Apollo, Hector's guardian genius, is obliged 
to forsak»him (Iliad, liib.xxii.) ; and though Homer, 
according to the privilege of antiquity, often inter- 
lards his poem with quite opposite ideas, yet is he 
the firsi in whom the notion of destiny occurs ; so 
that it must be supposed to hare been current in 
his time. 

This notion of destiny was not received by the 
Jewish Pharisees till several ages afteu*; for the 
Pharisees themselves, who> among that insignificant 
people, were the principal literati, were but of a 
modern date. At Alexandria, they adulterated the 
ancient Jewish opinions, with many Stoic tenets. 
St. Jerome even says, that their sect is but little prior 
to our vulgar era. 

Philosophers never stood in need of Homer, or 
the Pharisees, to be convinced, that every thing is 
done by immutable laws; that every thing is set- 
tled ; and that every thing is a necessary effect. 

Either the world subsists by its own nature, by 
it» physical laws, or a supreme Being has formed it 
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by hig primitive lâW8> in either case» these intvs are 
Immutable ; in either case» every thing » necessary ; 
heavy bodies gravitate towards the eentre of t))e 
earthy and cannot tend to remain in the air; pdar- 
trees can never bear pine-appies ; the instinct of a 
spaniel can never be the instinct of an ostrich ; every 
thing is arranged» set in motion, and limited. 

Man can have but a cortain number of teeth, hairs, 
and ideas; and a time comes when he necessarily 
loses them. It is a contradiction, that what was 
yestexday, has not been; and what is to-day, should 
not be: no less a contradiction is it, that a thing, 
«^hieh is to be, should not come to pass. 

If thou couldst give a turn to the destiny of a fly, 
I see no reason why thou mighst not as well deter* 
mine dit destiny of all other flies, of all animals, of 
all men, and of ail nature ; so that, at last, thou 
wouldst be more powerful than God himself. 

It is eonunon fer weak people to say, audi a phy* 
sician has cured my auift of a most dangerous ill- 
ness : he has made her live ten years longer than she 
wouM. Others as weak, but, in their own opinion, 
very wise, say, the prudent man owes his fortune to 
Itimseif 

*' Nuttumnmnen aheitt si sit prudeniîaî sed nos 
Tè fncmus fàtfuna Deam eœloque locamusé** 

No God we want, while we liaTe prndoDcc nigli : 
^rhov art our goddeçf , Fortane , placed on UgVJ "* 

TOL. I. a 
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But the prudeni man is soiiietîmes orudied by hit 
destiny, instead of making it ; it is their destiny tiiat 
rendfers men prudent. 

Some profound politicians affirm, that, had CroBi<* 
well, Ludlow, IretODy fuid about a dozen more Par* 
liamentarians, been made away with a weeic befcMre 
the cutting off Charles the First's head, tiiat king 
might have bved fenger, and have died in hb bed. 
They are all in ihe right ; and may further add» that, 
had all England been swallowed np^ by the sea, that 
monarch would not have ended his dajrs on a scaf- 
fold at Whitehall, iiear' the Banqueting-hoose ; but» 
by the arrangement o£ occurrences, Gharks was to 
have his head cut offj 

Cardinal d'Ossat was unquestionably u man of 
more prudence than the hinatrc in Bedlam; but is' 
it net manifest, that the wise d'Ossat's organs were 
of another texture than that madman's ? So a fox's 
organs diffiir from those of a crane, or a lark. 

The physician has saved thy aunt : allowed ; but 
herein he certaii^y' did not reverse the order of na- 
ture; he conformed to it. It is evident, that thy 
aunt could not hinder herself being bom in such a 
town, and having' a certain illness, at such a time^ 
that the physician could be no where^ hut in the 
town where he was ; that thine aunt was to send for 
him; and that he was to prescribe for her thos^ 
medicaments» whicb have efibcted her cure. 
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A peasi^ni inaai^iieft, that the hail, wliich has falkti 
in h« ground, is purely matter of chance; bul^ the 
philosopher knows, that there is no such thing as 
«hance; and that, by the constitution of the world, 
it must necessarily have hailed,* that day, in that very 
place. 

âome, alarmed at this truth, are for having it, as 
straitened debtors, who offer half to their ereditora, 
desiring some forbearance for the remainder There 
ar^ say they, necessary events*, and. others which 
are not so ; but it would be odd, indeed, that one 
part of the world were fixed, and not the other; 
that some things which happen, were to happen, and 
that others, which happen, were not necessarily to 
happen. On a dose exarainatioin, Ûm doctrine which 
opposes that of destiny, must appear loaded with 
absurdities, and contrary to the idea of an et^nal 
providence: but many are destined to reason 
wrongly, others not to reason at idl, and others to 
po-secute those who do reason. 

You ask me, what, then, becomes of liberty? I 



' * Tht pbyticti world i»>ttlseet to ianuriablé lam } matt» Uttxcfere, 
ais «.physical being, U, like otber bodiei, ^gover&ed by those InTarUible 
laws I bat« as an f atelligmt beings hfs ^nature reqwres him io be a 
ft«e agent. Ooraatfier hat fdEtAhit ■•apna on thii artktei aadoa 
that of ihlBBBTT], from Mr. Locke^ who denie^Uut there to' svdi a 
fower in man» as a "liberty of will/' which hu' been reftited by ^H 
i nfffnioas i>r. Clarke. 
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understand you not. I know nothing of that liberty 
you speak of, nor yourself, indeed; ebe you would 
not be 8o long controverting about its nature. If 
yiHi will, or, rather, if ydu can, calmly examthe with 
me what it is, turn to the letter [L]. 

* DREAMS 

^ <* Somma qutBÎuêitnlankwêtfoliianiilmsumbrU^ 

KondeUihradeuM,nec4ibaih€rtnammamittunt,'' 
^ ,^ SédsttaifvisjMefaeU/' 

^ Those airy dreamt our senieff entertaio, 

Wbile 6eetiog ibadowg popnlftte the braio, 
> Which nor the temples, in the loÛj skj. 

Nor from the gods are- sent, who rtigo on high. 
• Eaoh soul <^e«tiTe, but with mortal ilarte, 
. . Stamps airj nothing with a place and * 



But how, when all the senses are deadened^ in 
slèe|>, is there one witfain still alive and actlce ^ ? 
What ! when your eyes have lost their sight, and 



* M. Voltaire does not seem to be salRciently acquainted with 
the «ansa of dreams»4» to have rightly oiamSwed that part of na- 
tnral philoM»phj. In order to clear op this matter, we should 
l^refiouslj Inquire into the nature of waking and sleeping. Waking 
consists in this, that the animal spirits, heiag, at tbattime, in great 
plenty in the hrain, aud capable of being oasiljr det^iinined to run 
from thenoe'throngh all the nerves, fili them in such a manner, as 
to keep all the eadiltments of them stretched, and distinct from 
«ach other. Sleeping, on the cootrarj, is caused bjr a Botrcitjr, 
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your ears their earing, do you still see and hear ia 
yoiir dreams ? The dog huntà in his dreams ; barks, 
ehasés his prey, and feasts oh his reward. That the 
poet versifies, the mathematician views figures, the 
metaphysician reasons lightly or wrongly, in his 
sleep, we have many striking instances. 

Is this the action only of the body's organs, or is 
it the soul, which, now freed from' the power of 
the senses, acts in full enjoyment of its properties ? 

If tlie organs atone produce our dreams by night, 
why not our ideas by day ? If it be merely the soul, 
aoting of itself» and quiet ^by the suspension of the 
senses, which is the cause and subject of your sleeps 
ing ideas, whence is it, that they are almost ever 
irrational, irregular, and incoherent ? Can it be, 
that, in the time of the sours uiost abstract quietude, 
I- •- , I ' * ■ • ■ ■■ 

t§ failure, of gpirits ; so that, tbe porea^ of the brai», thwngh 
whicb the spirits nsnalljnin, into the nenres» not being kept open 
bjthe cootinaalfiowiag of the spirits, shntap of themselves. The 
spirits, being dismpated, and no new ones flowing in/the eapilsf- 
SMttts of tba nenros will become soft, and «leave to^eaoH 4itlier ; 
.and if, at that time, anj object makes an impression oatanjr |>a»t 
of the body, those ferres cannot transmit to the bsain. Hence 
it follows, that there can be no sensation. Bat, it may happen, 
that, while we are asleep, some of the animal spirits, which «re in 
the brain, may shake some of the parts of the brain, in the same 
manner as thej would be shaken by an external object affectisg 
(he corporeal sensea/: then there will be a sensation raised in the 
jsottli and, such a sort of perception, is called a driiam. 
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Its imag^tion should be the most eoafosed ? Is ^ 
fftiUaitical, when free ? Were it bom with netaphy- 
sical ideas, a»^ some writers, wlio were troubled with 
waking, dreams, hare affirmed, ita pure and lumihoua 
ideas of being, of infinitude, and of all primary prin« 
ciples, naturally, should awake in it with the greatest 
energy, when the body is sleeping, and men should 
philosophize best in their dreams I ^ 

Whateyer system you espouse, however you may 
labour to prove, that memory stirs tMe brain, and 
the brain the soul, you must allow, that, in all your' 
ideas in sleep, you are entirely passive j ybur will 
has no riiare in those images. Thus it is clear, thai 
you can think seven or eight hours an a stretch, 
without having the least inclination to think, afid even 
without being certain that you do think. Consider 
this, and tell me what is man's compound I ' 

Superstition has always dealt much in dreamS ; 
nothing, indeed, was more natural. A man, deeply 
concerned about his mistress, who lies ill, dreams 
that 1m sees her dying : and the next day she actually 
dies; then, to be sure, God has given bim previous 
knowledge of his beloved's death ! 

A commander of an army dreams of gaining a 
battle; gains k: then the gods had intimated to 
him, that he should be conqueror f 

It is ooly such dreams as meet with some aeoora- 
plLshment, that are taken notice of; the others wr 
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tiikk not worth remembraiioe. Dreaaoui make fuB 
as great a part of ancient làsUxy as oracles. 

The end of ver. 26, chap. xix. of Leveticus» the 
Vulgate renders thus: '^ Thou shalt^ not ofaserre 
dreams*." But the word dream is not u^ the He- 
brew I and it would be somewhat odd» that ^e ob- 
senrance of dreams should be forbidden, in the same 
book, which <elb us, that Joseph sared Egypt, and 
farooght his family* to great prosperi^, by interpret- 
ing three 'dreams. 

The interpretation of dreams and risions was so 
eommon, that something beyond this knowledge was 
required : the magician was sometimes ieflren to guess 
what another had dreamed. Nebuchadnezzar, fbr«> 
getting a dream, (Mtiered the tnagiciaïis on pain of 
death, to find it out ; but Daniel, the Jew, who ^as 
of the same school, saved their iiveë, both finding 
out, and interpreting, the king^s dream. Thill, and 
many oth«r accounts, prove, that oneif omancy waà 
not prohibited by the Jewish instituées. ' 

END— FINAL CAUSES. 

A MAN, it seems, must be stark mad, to deny,. 
' that the stomach is made for< digestion, the eye *ta 
seeyand the ear to hear. 

, ^ tr . - ' , r. ■ , ■ 

: * AjosLtnuisiations bare Himm» 
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Oil the other hand> he must be strangely atfchecl ' 
to final causes» to affirm» that stone was made to build 
houspSy and thai Chiiut breeds silk worms, to furnish 
£ui-ope, with satin. 

But it is said» if God has manifestlj made one 
thing with design, he had a design in every thing. 
To allpw a providence in one case» and deny it iit 
another» is ridiculous» Whatever is made» was fore« 
seen and arranged ; now» every arrangement has its 
object, every effect its cause ; therefore» every thing 
is equally the result» or the product» of a final cause ; 
therefore, it is equally true, to say» that- noses were 
made to wear spectaeleii» and filers to be deco» 
rated with diamonds,'as it is to say» that the eaf 
has been made to hear sound» and the eye to receive 
light. 

This difficulty» I apprebené» may be easily cleared 
up» when the effects are invariably the same in all 
^itfes and places; when such uniform effects are 
independent pf the beings they appertain to» there is» 
then» evidently a final cause. 

AH animahhave eyes» and they see; all have ears» 
and they hear ; all a mouth» with which they eat ; a 
stomach, or something similar» by which they digest ; 
all an> orifice» which voids the excrement; all ah 
instrument of generation» and these natural gifts opf^ 
rate in them without, the intervention of any art^ 
H<^re are clear demonstrations of final causes» and to 
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ig^amsay MOf universal a truth» would be to pervert onr 
faculty of thinking. 

j But it is not in all places^ nor at all times, ths^t 
^nes^ form edifices ; all noses do not wear specta- 
cles; all finger» have not rings; nor are all Ieg:s 
«covered with silk stockings :. therefore, a silkrworni 
JB not made to cover my legs, as>your mouth is made 
to eat, and yoor orifice for evacuation. Thus, there 
lafe effects produced by final causes, but withal many 
which cannot come within that appellation. j 

i But both the- one and the other are equally -agréer 
able to the plan of general providence ; for, ceie- 
feakly, nothing comes to pass in opposition to it, or 
- so much as without it. Every particular within the 
compass of nature, is uniform, immutable, and the 
immediate work of their Author. From, him are de- 
rived the laws, by which thomoon is three-fourths 
of the cause of tides, and tlie sun the other fourth: 
k is he* who has given a rotary motion to the sun, 
by whidi, in five minutes and a half, it emits rays of 
light iuto the eyes of men, crodocTiles, and cats. 

Bert if, after many centuries, we have hit on th# 
inventbn of shears and spits, with the fonuer she.er'» 
ing the sheep of their wool,and with the- leister roast- 
ing them for food, what can be inferred from thencCt 
but that God has so made us, that, one day, we 
shouldnecessarily grow ingenious and carnivorous?. 

Sheep>do«Artle99* were not absolutely made to. be: 
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^raued and eaten, since several nations abstain ftom 
that sangainary practice. Men were not essentially 
created to butcher one another, for the Bramins and 
Quaker» never kill any body; but the compositioii 
we are made of is frequently productive of massacres» 
as it produces calumnies, vanities, persecutions, and 
impertinencies ; not that the formation of man b 
pvecuely the final cause of our folly and brutality, 
a final cause being universal and invariable, in all 
places, and at all times. The crimes and absotdhiea 
of the human mind, are, nevertheless, in the eternal 
order of things. In thrediing com, the iail is ^ 
final cause of the grain's separation ; but, if the flail, 
in threshing the corn, destroys a thousand insects, 
this is not fi^m any determinate will of mine, neither 
is it mere chance : these insects were, at that time> 
under my flail, and it was determined they were to 
be there. 

It is consequential to the nature of things, that 
one man is ambitious ; he forms other men into mlAh- 
tary bodies ; tliat he n beaten, or gains a victoipy : 
t>ut never can it be said, that man was created by 
God, to be knocked on *the head in èattle. 

The instruments, given to i» by naibre, oaii)K>t 
always be final causes, ever in motibn, and infaflftle 
in their efl^t. T!ie eyes given us fl>r sight, ar« aot 
always open; every sense has itd intervals of rest* 
there are even sone senses W9 mdceno use ef : for 
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tiidfcaiie^» in the caie of & poor gidy-oC ù/ixitm^itMr 
mured ia a convMit; thftt door^ ùcm^fitifih yfm ^^ 
pcoceed a new genieradoD» i» for ever ihiit up; *ti|l 
the final caosesobsisto,, and» as. iotm/a» ktisifi^*^ 
will act. .r îr, .n 

EQUALITY. i 

- What does ono'd<^ owe to aootfaforv «ftdooe 
horse' te a^aother? nothing. Nd animal depéndii^n 
its fellow ; but mwi, partaking of that iq«ifcbf»SiTi* 
nity, eaUed reason^-^-^hat advantage aoorue^.to bim 
fmm tlHfi f — to be a slave almost mftt^ lybcore 
llffoughout the earth. • .>"^ 

: Were this easlh what it apparently diottid. k^J 
(bat ktyj&à man^eyecy where meet with a^easj^; e^<- 
tain, and safe subsistence» and a climate suUat^e .to* 
his nature, it is manifestly impossible that on^.man 
shouU have enslaved imother. Whçn this ^rth shall 
ewry where prodKice salubrious fruitsr; when the i^^ 
which should contribute to eur Ufef shall nqt bci^g 
us ttckness. and death ;. when m^n «hall stand in need 
«f no. other lodging and bed than that of the. de^f 
^odrocbueki thentibe Qengis Khans and the Ta^ 
merlanen will baV6 no other domestics than their 
diildrc»^. imd.4ieAe wjO.have as much âatui»! affee- 
ikm» as to assist tbc9Q in their old ^ge. 
to tbis^ so naturnl a mXey whkk all quadrupeds». 
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faiiéfl/ add reptiles^ enjoy» man would be as happjr 
as they: dominioa would then be a chimera» an. 
absurdity» nHddi no one would think of; for who 
would 'make a buttle to get servants» without any. 
want of their serrice ? 

Should any individual» of a tyrannical disposition» 
(^nd extraordinary strength» take it into his head» to 
make a slave of his wearier neighbour» the thing 
would be impracticaUe : the party to be oppressed» 
would be a hundred leagues out of the oppressor's 
reach» befixre he had taken his measures. 
I Thus» aîfineedom from wanU would necessarily, 
make all: m^ equal. It ia the distiess annexed to 
our species» which subjects one man to another : not 
il»t inequality is it real misfortune; the grievance 
ifés in dependence. What signifies one man being 
styled his highness; another»^ his holiness? but, to 
serve either» is disagreeable. 

• À num^ous family has succfBSsAilly cultivated a 
good soil» whilst two small neighbouring families 
cannot bring thA stubborn ground- to produce any 
thing : the poor families must either become servants 
\è the opulent one» or [extirpate it » this is self^vi» 
"dent : one of the indigent families» for a subsistence^ 
goes and ofiers its labour to the ridb ; the other go^ 
to dispossess it by force of arms, and is beat^. Tlie 
former is the origin of domestics and lalbourers^; 
"^om^ the latter» davery is dm ved» 
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. lo our ealamitoiis globe> it is împotMUe> thai 
iiien».living together ia society, should not be divided 
into two classes, the rich, who command, and the 
poor, who serve, or obey : these two are sabdivided 
into thousands, and these thousands have thw further 
subdivisions and gradations. ' *' 

. All the oppressed are not absolutely ^nhapp5% 
Most of them being bom iç a servile state, continual 
labour preserves them from too sensible a feeling of 
their situa^on ; but» whenever they do feel it, wan 
are the consequence— as at Rome, between the ple- 
beian and Uie patrician parties : likewise, those of the 
peasants in Germany, England, and France. All 
these warn terminate, soon or late, in the subjection 
of the people; beeanse the great have moiiey, and 
money does every thing within- a state; I say, within 
A state; for, between nation and nation, it is other» 
wise : a nation which handles iron best, wiU ever be 
loo strong for that, which, with all its abundance of 
geld, is deficient in skiU and courage., 
« £very man is bom with no smfll propensity to 
power, riches, and pleasure, and has naturally a de- 
light in inddence : coosequeatly^ every man is few 
^ving the money, wife, or daughters, of othersT 
.would suliject them to all his humours^ and do no 
:wotk, or,, at least, whut only pleased himself. You 
late, that for men, with such fine dispositions, to be 
^ual,.ift as impossible» as that two preachers, or two 

VOL. u K 
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prbfe08o» of divimtjy shoold not foe jêahïus of eaclt^ 
other. > 

Mftidcind, in the present state, cannot subsist, us* 
less an affinity of «seful men have the misfortune of 
^eing without any possession v/haJb&wr; for, to be 
sure, no mstn, in easy circomstatices, wiM plough yonr 
gCQUnds ;:*andy if yoii ate in ti^fit of at pair of shoes» 
jou must find some other Jiand, than a serjeant^il- 
law, to make them for you^ Thns^ inequality is, at 
the same time', botb the most natural, ai^d thé mos^ 
dnmerical ^ing^ i^ the world. 

Me», being esMsessive in e^ery thing wliei^^ie^r 
èin be sd^ thii» inequality has been carried too fhr : 
in sevei^( governments, it is « standing maxima that 
a citizen is not allowed to quit the country where he 
happened to be bem ; the import of diis law is visibl j 
this : ^^ The country is so bad, and iU goTemed^ that 
we forbid any person whatever to go out of it, kst 
every body ndiould leave it.'^ Now, act more wisely ;, 
create in your subjects a deligl^ to stay ia your 
cet^try, and, in foreigners, a desire of coming thither» 

Every man has a right to believe himself naturally 
equal to other men- ;^ but it does not Trom hence fol- 
low) that a «ardioal'a cook may order his eminence 
to dte» his diimer : the cook» indeed» may aàyi, 1 am 
%$ much a niiein aa my master; like him, I. cried at. 
wry birth, and ha will die in tbo same' agoniei^ and 
amidbl tiiesamecerenipiiiei^af I; the annual. fi«|e>-. 
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tiens are alfte hi bêth : if the Turks AéM make 
themselves masters of Rome, and I come to be a 
cardinai, and my master reduced to turn cook-, I will 
take him into my service. There is nothing' in* this 
seliioquy, but what is fatfoitiiland just ; yet, tiH-the 
grand seignior mdces Umself master of Rome, the 
cook is to do his duty, else thereis an end of humaa 
society. 

As to him, who is neither cook to a cardinal, nor. 
hdds any state emptoyment, and who^has no oon^ 
nexion or dependence, but who is chagrided at bebg 
every where received either with an air of protection 
or contempt; who plainly sees, that many mon 
Wgneurs have neither more learning, more genius, 
loor more virtue, than himself, and to whom' it is a 
toms^oit'to be sometimes in their anti-diamber— 
what weuM you have^iim dot take himself away. 

EZÉKIEL. 

OF S0JW3S SINOVtAR PASSAGES IN THIS PROPHET» 
AND OF SOMB ANCIENT CUSTOHS. ' 

If is at present very weH Icnown, thatf we are net 
to judge of anei^t customs- by modem times; His 
who would go about to reform the court of Alciaoos, 
la the Odyssey, by that of the grand, seignior, or of 
LeuisrXIV. wwld.be little a^iauded py the ham^ 
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ed; and, to4ind fault with Virgîl, for KaTing repre 
aented king Evjinder, receiriug aiubassadora, with a 
hear-siiin for his mantle, and a dog on; es|cb aide ol 
hioi^ would be very bad criticiaok ' . . ^ 

The manoera of the aneieftt Egjptiaii!i and Jewf 
vary from otirs^ atHI mpre than thoaeof king Alci* 
nous, of Nausicae, hU daughter, and the good man, 
Erander. Ezekiel, when a slave among the Chalf- 
deans, bad a vision, near the little river Chebar, 
which runs into the Euphrates. : 

It is not to he thought atraoge, thai he shoulii 
have seen animals with four faces, and four winga» 
and their faei like those of calves ; nor that he 9aif 
wheels self«-'meviug, and having in them the spirit of 
life. These ayoibols are pleasing to the very imagu 
nation ; but several critics cannot be .reconciled * to 



* Oar author acknowledges, that tbe descriptions which he has 
extracted from this prophet, however shocking thej maj appear 
at first sight, onlj denote the iniquities of Jerasalem and Samaria; 
yet, as weak minds maj be offended at his selecting these pas« 
imgcs, without explaining them, we shall make a few reAiarks oa 
that head. 

The prophet Baekiel, is verj obsoorea particolarlj towards the 
hei^nÛBg and'eml, for whieh râso» the Jews would not pemit 
their people to read hi», till the age of thirty. He foreteU th« 
captivity and destmctioa of Jemsalem,^ the restoratioB of the Jew 
jah people, and the rebuilding of the temple» 

In the fourth chapter, under the type of a siege, be shows the 
time from Isrçboam^s defectiaPy to the eapëtity. Here he en^ 
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llie order, given him by the Lord, that, daring three 
hundred and ninety days, he should eat barleys 
wheaf , and miilet bread, besmeared with man's dnn^. 

mefates tbe htrdsMpi of the beteifed, fiirwant of prorition. Their 
hreid» he mjs, it to bo ipron them bj weight, becaate of the 
f earcitj of gnin. They ihall tlao drink their water bj ueatnr»; 
aod there wUl be so great a scarcity of fuel, that they will be 
obliged to bake their bread with dang, that cometh oat of man ; 
that is> they will be obliged to make fire of mao's dung, instead of 
«ow-dung, becanse of the scarcity of cattle. This is very different 
-from ordering the prophet to besmear the bread with man's dung, 
as M. Voltaire understands it, according to the common aecepta* 
tioo. The prophet is still uneasy, and tells the Lord, he hath 
hitherto abstained from every thing that the law deems poUnted, 
aa^, therefore, begs he may not be obliged to make use of what is 
naturally polluted, m. maa*s dang, for the purpose of baking. 
The Lord is uoTed with his prayer, mitigates his sentence, and 
says he shall hsTe cow's dnng, for man's dung, to prepare his 
bread with ; that is, to bake it* not, according to our authori 
comment, to knead it. The toncldsion is, that,' as cow's duUg 
was also unclean, the Israelites should, in punishment for their 
Iniqnities, be certainly polluted. 

With regard to tbe contradiction, mentioned b^ our author, be^ 
tween tlie passage in this prophet, chap, xriii. viz. that the son 
shall not bear the &iquity of the father ; and that in Numbers» 
•ohap. xxTiu. we are to obsenre, in the first place, that our au- 
thor mistakes the book of Nusibors. for that of Bxodus, where,, 
ehap. XX. ver. 5, the passage, referred to, is to be found ; second- 
ly, the contradiction is removed by a rig^t consideration of tho 
IVbole passage in Ezekiel : the Jews complained that they undoc* 
R 2 
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Therv said the prophef, " Ah» Lord God I behold^ 
Biy soul hath Qot hi therto beea polluted.*' And the 
Lordansweredi ^< Welly ia»tead of man'» exereoieiiti^ 
I allow thee cow-dung» and thou slialt prqKirelbj 
bread therewith. 

As it is not customary with us, to eat bread with 
such marmalade, these orders, to the geoerality of 



went great hardship* la panishment, for the sins of Manasieh: 
*' The father! hare eaten soar grapes, aod the children*» teeth are 
set on edge." This has been the case in all times» for people» 
taboariog nnder calamities, to excalpaie themselves, and to blame 
their foreS^ther* ; hence Horace. " DelicU mafontm mmeritus hue^ 
JSoMOfiA. - » The prophet makes answer, that thejr are punished for 
their own gniU. and not for (hat of their ancestors. See other ex* 
plioatioBs, in Pool's Sywipiit, 

The objections to the tweiitj-0th Terse of the twentieth ofaai^ter 
•f Bsekiel, is easilj answered : *' God gave the Jews statutes that 
were not good j» that is, noiileasant^on account of the multiplicity 
mf oeremonial laws, which were troublesome in practice, jetne- 
cessaiy to that stiff-necked people, because of their proDeness (•> 
idolttry. 

With resjMCt to the other pausges, from chapters xvl. and zsciii. th^ 
are certainly allegorical, and denote the wickedness and corruption of 
Jenitalem, #hich was grown worse than Sodom ; end, as the oommunica- 
iWn with the Deity is Mpresente<l frequeoUy in the Scriptures, under the 
•mbtem or Hgureof naptials, to the ettr isgement, or wandering f^ora tiM 
0elty, is described as a spiritual prostitution, or whoredom. But we ref<er 
the reader, to the different commentators, for an application ^of the alle« 
fory, and agree with our author, that the ezpressloni, i^hlch, to us, may. 
appear indclicete,>ffft not le te the Je^s» 
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Rieo» appoMT unworthy of the ditrine majeaiy. It 
timet, however» be owned» that cow-dung» and all 
the diamonds of the oio|;ulj are entirely alikf» not 
ptdy in the eyet of a divine beii^» but in ik9^ of a 
genuine .philosopher ; and» sa to ^e .reaiiopia God 
might have» for ordering «uch repaats to his prophet» 
18 not for us to examine. 

It is suiRcient to ^how, that these ordf^f» hQwevef 
odd and dihgiistipg to us»didiiotseem so to.the Jew%. 
l^fue it is, thai in St. Jeroine*s time, the ^aagogue 
did no^ allow the reading of Ezekiel, under thirty 
years.of age ; but tiiis was beoause» in rhap^ xviii. if 
is said» that ** the son shall no. longer bç||r.the ini^« 
fjuity of the father;'' and it shall be.no more saidi^ 
*•* the fathers have eaten sour grapes» and the chil- 
dren's teeth have been set on edge." 

This was expressly contradicting Moses» who, in 
Numbers, chap, xwiii. d^clareç, that the children 
shall bear the iniquity of theijr, fathers» to the third 
and fourth generation. 

Farther, Ezekiel, chap. xx. makes the Lord gay^ 
that he gave to the Jews, f* precepts which were not 
good.^ This was the principal reason of the syna- 
gogue's prohibiting young persons from reading 
Ezekiel, as it might bring them to doubt of the 
irrefragability of the. Mosaic laws. 

The cavillers of o.urtimes arestill more astonished, 
at the manner of the prophet's describing the wick. 
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édness of Jenisaleniy in chap. xvt. ^ére he intro 
duces the Lorà, speaking to a girl: and the Lord 
«aid to the gjr!/ *lln the day thou wast born, thy 
natat-string was not cut; thou wast neither salted 
nor swaddled: I pitied thee: thoii art grown up^ 
4hy breasts are fashioned, aUd thine hair is grown ~. 
I passed by thee, and looked upon thee; behold, thy 
time was Ute time of love. I spread my skirt over 
thee, and covered thy nakedness: thou becamest 
mine ; I washed the with water, and anointed thee 
with oil; I clothed thee, and shod tbee; I giniéd 
thee about with fine linen, and covered thee with 
silks ; I decked thee alsp with ornaments, and .put 
bracelets on thy hands, and a chain on thy neck ; I 
put a jewel on thy fbrehead, and ear-rings in thy ears^ 
and a crown on thy head, &c. But thou didst trust 
in thy beauty, and pl^yedst the harlot, because of 
thy renown, and pouredst out thy. fomicaUons on 
every one that passed by : thou hast built an emi- 
nent place; thou hast prostituted thyself in public 
place ; thou hast spread thy legs to every one that 
passed by ; and thou hast lain with Egyptians ; ancf, 
tastly, tliou hast paid thy lovers, and hast made près 
sents to them, to lie- with thee ; and, in paying, iiv* 
stead of being paid, thou hast done the revek'se of 
Qther girls There is a proverb. Like mother, like 
daughter ; and the like is said of thee.^ 

Still greater clamour is raised against chap, xxiii. 
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A mother had two daughters, viiio ptrted with llieir 
virginity very eariy in life ; the name of the elder» 
was 'Aholah^and that of the younger, Aholibah :^— - 
" Aholah, doated on young lords, and captains, and 
Pttleni; slie oonÉmitted whoredom with the Egyp 
tÎMis-tn her youth. ^Aholibah, her nster^ was more 
corrupt in her whoredoms than she, with captains, 
and rulers, clothed most goigeooiily'; hon^nen 
l^ing upon horses/ all of tiheih -derirahle young men : 
she has discovered her nakedness, she has increased 
her whoredoms, i&e has eagerly sought the embraces 
of those, whose fieèh is^as the flesh of asses, and 
whose issue b Kke the issue of horses *." 

These descriptions, which appear scandalous to 
^ many weak minds, signify no more than the sins 
^f Jerusalem and Samaria. Ezpresnons, to us, inde- 
licate, aild obscure, were not so at that time. The 
like plainness openly shows itself in other passages 
of l^ripture. It often speaks of << opening the 
womb." The terms, in which are expressed the 
^junction of Beaz with Ruth, and of Judah with his 
'daughter-în4aw,-in Hebrew, have nothing unseemly 
r in them; but would be very much so in oUr lan- 
guage. 



« M. Voltaiie truitlatts the above paiMge tbus : *• Whow member;is 
like tliatofaa ni, and wlio ctit their Med like bones." Whether thb be 
more agreeable to the orisiiul thtajours^ it not.tf fteat conae^^V i the 
iderf'li the tame. 
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Ih, who If not a8haiii«â of being B«ked« ëpeanoi^ 
pover himself. Where w«u» tb« sbftioe of naming liie 
ge&italsm those times, when U wee cuHtoiiivy^ o» 
eny iniportaat promise, to touch the genkabiof hin^ 
to whom tfaepiomiaewas marie? It wa*«.mmrk of 
respecti e ^mbol of fidelity ; .as, formerly» «movg 
lusi the fe|i(|al teufiDie puttheir bands betw^sen^theee 
e(f their |Niiy»ittftimts. ; ' 

: We hate ttioi»giiM£t to reader the geaitalfu bf 
thigh : Elieser puts his hand uoderlAbudiaiti'ft thig^; 
the like Jo»epih does to Jacotk Xhis had beea • 
custom of Very great antiquity in EgJWt ; and^ so fiir 
were that people .frcNn. annexing sbffme and turpi*- 
,tude, tomrbat vjre dare neither expoiif pprnmaet that 
thgr carried, in procession, a inige JRffSHf^ of the 
virile member, called PAo/lnKab ioithapktfgivifig to 
the gods for their goodneàs«in, making thHt member 
the instrument of human propagation. 

AU this sufficiently proves, that oujr ideas of de^ 
cency and pttri^..4o not correspond with those of 
other nations. At what perfodof time did politeness 
pri^vail among the Aomansi monètban in, tbe Au.é 
. gustîne age ? Yet Horace» the ornament of that i^, 
and in a moral piece, roundly says, 

'' Kêc mtiuù, m eEm-^Ehm tir rwn mcmtt^jf 



• The omiwioA of tke uaaifetiwi.liert^ ftksoHitdljr lA&^tnMb}0w . 
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AHgvstus mttk^' use of the same expression in a« 
epignm agaiost Fulvia. 

lie who» among us, should openly pronounce the 
word aynonimoa with futuo, would be looked on 
with aa much «ninteaipt, as a drunken porter: thia 
word» and several others» made use of by Horace» 
and other elegant authors» appear to us still more 
indecent than Ezektels' expressions. Whether we 
read andent authors» or travel in distant countries, 
let us lay aside all onr prejudices. Nature is every 
the same» and customs every where different. 

FABLE& 

Abb not the most ancient fables maoiiPestly alle- 
gorical ? The first we know of, according to our 
chronology» is that related in the ninth chapter of 
the book of Judges. The trees were about to choose 
a king : the olive would not quit the care of its oil, 
nor the fig-tree of its figs, nor thé vine- tree of its 
rich juice; and all the other trees had theit fruit np 
less at heart ; so that» the thistle, being good for 
.nothing» and having prickles which could do hurt» 
made itself king. 

The Pagan^fable of Venus» as we haye it in Hesiod» - 
is an allegory of all nature. The^en^r^ttive p^rts 
fell from the sky» on the sea shore : Venus receives 
hej^ being froip this precious spume | her first name 
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signifies, " Lover of generation." . Can there be a 
more sensible image t This Venus is the goddess of 
beauty; beauty is no longer amiable, than when 
accompanied by the graces; beauty gives rise to love; 
love has shafts which every heart has felt : he b hood** 
winked, to conceal the faults of the object beloved. 

Wisdom is conceived in the brain of the sovereign 
of the gods, under the name of Minerva : the soul 
of man is a divine fire, which Minerva shows to 
Prometheus, and he makes use. of this divine fire to 
animate man. 

Every body must perceive, in these fables, a fivdj 
portraiture of nature. Most of the other fables are, 
either corruptions of ancient histories, or the chime» 
ras of imagination It Is iiith ancient fables, as 
with modern tales; some are of the moral kindy and 
quite charming, and there are others as insipid. 

FALSITY OF HUMAN VIRTUES. 

When the due de la Rochefoucault had publishes 
his Thaughtê on Self4ov€y one M. Esprit, of the 
Oratory, wrote a captious book, entitled, Tht Falsity 
of Human Firiues. This genius says, there is no 
such thing as virtue; but, at the close of every chap.» 
ter, kindly refers hb readers to Christian charity: 
so that, according to M. Esprit, neither Cato, nor 
Aristides» nor Marcus Aoreliusi nor Epictetus, were 
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l^ood men ; and the reason is, these are only to be 
found among Christians. Again, among Christians^ 
the Catholics are the only virtuous ; and, among the 
Catholics, the Jesuits, (enemies to the Oratorians^) 
should have been excepted; therefore, there itf 
.scarcely any virtue on earth, but among the enemies 
of the Jesuits I 

This^Sieur Esprit sets out with saying, that pru- 
dence is not & virtue ; and his reason is, because it is 
often mistaken; which is as much as to say, Caesar 
was nothing of a soldier, because he had the worst 
of it at Dyrachiura. Had this reverend gentleman 
been a philosopher, he would have treated of pru* 
dence, not as a virtue, but a talent^ a happy and 
useful quality : for a villain ma;^ be very prudent» 
and I have known such. What folly to pretend, that 
virtue is the portion only of us, and our partisans 1 

What is virtue?, my friend. It is doing good* 
JDo me some, and that is enough ; your motive you 
may keep to yourself, tlow! according to you» 
ihere is no difference, between the pre;sident De 
Thou and Ravaillac ; betweei» Cicero and ^ the 
wretch Popilius, whose life he had sa^ed, and who 
yet hired himself to cut off his head ? You will 
pronounce Epictetus and Porphyry, to be rascals, 
because they did not hold with our doctrines T Such 
insolence is quite shocldng: but^. have done, lest J 
grow warm. 

VOL. I. s 
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FANATICISM 

fs^ to superstition^ what delirium is to fever, and furjr 
to anger : he who has ecstasies and yisions^ who take» 
dreams for realities, and imaginations for propheeies, 
is an enthusiast ; and he, who sticks not at support» 
ing his folly by mnrdef , is a fanatic. Bartholomew 
i>iàz, a fugitive at Nuremberg, who was ûrmïj con» 
vinced, that the pope is the Anli^christ of the revelflu* 
lations, and that he has the mark of the beast^.was 
only an enthusiast > whereas, his brother, who set 
out from Rome> with the inteiiti<Hi of murdering him> 
and who actually did murder him, for God's sake, 
was one of the most execrable' fanatics that supen» 
stition could form> 

Polieuctes, who, on a Pagan festival, went into tlfa 
temple, puHing down and breaking the images and 
other ornaments, showed himself a fanatic, less hofi^ 
rible, indeed, than Diac) but equally rash and imfmi- 
dent. The murderers T)f Francis, duke of Guise, of 
William, prince of Orange, of the kings, Henry III. 
and Henry IV. and of many others, were demoniacs, 
agitated by the same evil spirit as Diaz. 

The most detestable instance of fanaticism, is that 
of the citizens of Paris, who, on the feast of St. Bai^ 
tholouiew, could massacre their fellow^itizens fbr 
noi going to mass. Some are fanatics in cool blood 4 
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these are the judge», who can lenteAce pec^ lo 
tieath, without any other guiH, than ^ net being ^ 
their way of thinking : they are the more guilty and 
■deserving of tiniyersal execraffâon, as, ndt being under 
u fit of rage, hke the Oemetfli, the Chalets, the Ra^ 
Yaillacs, the Gerards, and the I>amiens> one would 
think they might listen to reason. I 
/jHThen once &natîcism has touched the brain, the 
distemper is desperate^ i have seen convulsfienists» 
ivho, in «peaking of the miracles of St. P^iris, grew 
Iwt involuntarily ; their eyes glared, they trembled in 
«11 their timbs> their countenances w^e disfigured 
^ith rancour, and they, unquestionably, would havQ 
Icilled any one who had contradicted them. 

The only remedy to this infectious disease is, > 
philosophic temper, which, spreading through society) 
at length softens manners, and obviates the accesses 
of the distemper ; for, whenever it gets groiind, the 
test way is to fly from it, and stay till the air be pu- 
tified. Laws and religion are no preservative against 
this mental pestilence. Religion, so fflfr from being a 
salutary aliment in these cases, in infected brains^ 
becomes a poison» )These unhappy creçtures dwell 
continually on theexampe oMEhudT^ who assassinated 
tcing Eglon ; of Judith, who cut off Holophemes'* 
head, when lying with him; and of Samuel, hewing 
king Agag in pieces. |^They are not aware, that these' 
instances, however respectable in antiquity^ axe abo^ 
y 
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minable in our timei : they foment their phrdnzj wilb 
religion» which absolutely condemns it. Thé laws, 
jikewise» have proved very inefiectaal against this 
spiritual rage ; it is like reading an order of council 
4o a lunatic. They are firmly persuaded, that the 
spirit which actuates them, is above all law, and 
that their enthusiasm is the only one they are to re- 
gard. /' What can be answered to a person, who tells 
you, he had rather obey God than man; and who« 
in ooosiBquence of this, is<^rtain of gaining heaven, 
by Qitting your^ throat? s 

: The instigators of fanatics are generally designing 
faiaves : they are like the old man of the mountain, 
who, according to history, gave weak persons a fore* 
4a(itô of the joys of jparadise» promising them an 
eternity of such eiQoynients, if they would murder 
all those whom he shoukl name. There haa been 
«btit ane religion, in the whole worU, clear of fana^ 
iicism, which is that of the Chinese literati. The 
MeàiM of philosophers, instead of being infected with 
this pestilence, were a remedy and presertative 
againut H> for the effect of|>hiIo8ophy is, to compose 
the soul, And fanaticism is incompatible with tran- 
quility. As to our h&fy religion having been so 
<»ften corrupted, by these infernal impulses, it is the 
JoUy of man that is to blame. \ 

END OP YOL. 1. 
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©ICTIONARY. 

FRAUD. 

• 

WHETHER PIOUS FRAUDS ARE ALLOWABLE. 

Sambabef, the fakir, one day met a disciple of 
Confutzee (Confucius), whose name was Ouang. 
Bambabef maintained, that it is^proper sometimes to 
deceive the people, and Ouang insisted that we ought 
never to deceive any one. Th^ substance of their 
dispute was as follows : — 

Bamb. We are to imitate the Supreme Being, ygàio ^ 
does not show us things as they are: he shows us 
the sun in a diameter of only two or three feet, 
though that body be a million of times larger than 
the earth : he shows us the moon and the stars, as 
iSxed on one and the same blue ground, though they 
are at different and iinmense distances: he would 

yoL. 11. B 
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have a square tower appear round to us afkr off ^. he 
would have fire seem hot to us, though it be neither 
hot nor cold: in a word, he encompasses us with 
errors suitable to our nature. 

OuANG. What you call error is no such thing.- 
That sun^ which is placed millions of millions of /t« * 
from our globe, is not that sun we see ; we cannot 
^ have any real sight, but of the sun, which reflects 
itself on our retina in a determinate angle. Our eyes 
were not given us for the knowledge of dimensions 
and distances i this requires other instruments and 
operations. 

[Bambabef stared at such language: but Ouang, 
being endued with uncommon patience y explained to 
him the theory of optics ; and Bambabef, having a 
(dear head, acquiesced in the demonstrations pro» 
duced by Confuixeis disciple, and then returned to 
the dispute in these terms.'] 

BABiB. If God does not deceive us by the medium 
of our senses, as I thought ; you must own, how- 
ever, that physicians always cheat children for their 
good: they will tell them they are giving them 
sugar, when, at the same time, it is rhubarb : so that 
I, as a fakir, may deceive the people, they having no 
more knowledge or understanding than children. 

OuANO. I have two sens, ^and never have I de- 
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deceived them» When they are sick^ I flay to thenir 
this physic b very bitter, but you must pluck up a. 
good heart • and take it : the more bitter it if, th« 
more good it will do you ; were it sweet, it would 
hurt you. I never allowed their governesses Or pre- 
ceptors to frighten them with ghosts and apparitions, 
with hobgoblins and wizards', and thus they are 
grown up to be brave and sensible young men. 

Bamb. The common people are not born with the 
like happy talents and dispositions as your fa* 
mily. 

OuANO. All Qden are alike : they are born with 
the same propensities ; it is the fakirs who vitiate 
human nature. 

Bamb. We do teach them errors, I own ; but it is 
for their good : we malce them believe, that if they 
xio not buy of our consecrated nails, or expiate their 
sins by giving us money, they will, in the next 
world, be post-horses, dogs, or lizards. This terri- 
nes them into goodness. 

OuANG. Are you not aware, that this is perverting 
the poor people ? Reasoning is not so scarce among 
them as is imagined. There are great numbers who 
reflect ; who laugh at your nails, your miracles^ and 
yoi^r superstitions ; and who know better than their 
being changed into lizards or post-horses. What fs 
the consequence? They have sense to see, that you 
preach up a sophisticated religion, but not enough 
b2 
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to raise themselves to a pure religion» free from 
superstition and folly» such as ours. Their passions 
lead them to believe there is nothiiig in religion» the 
only religion taught them being manifestly ridicun 
lous ; and thus you share in all the guilt ii^to which 
they plunge themselves. 

Bamb. Not in the leaajt; for we only teach them 
a good morality. 

OuANQ. You would get yourself stoned to death, 
were you to preach a false morality. Men are of 
such a make, that amidst all their iniquity, they will 
not bear the preaching of it to them.^ Absurd fables 
should not be intermixed with good morality; for 
thus, by your impostures, which might as well be 
suppressed, you weaken that morality, which, for 
self-preservation, you are obliged to teach. 

Bamb. Howl do you imagine there is any such 
thing, as teaching truth to the people, without call- 
ing in fables ? 

OuANG. To be sur^ I do. Our literati are of the 
same texture as our tailors, weavers, and farmers. 
They worship one God, the creator of all things ; 
who rewards and punishes: their religion is not 
darkened with absurd systems, nor disfigured with 
fantastical ceremonies; and much less wickedness is 
there among the literati, than among the common 
people. Wherefore, then, do you not condescend 
to instruct our artificersj as we instruct our literati ? 
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Bamb. That would be idle indeed ; as if they 
were lo have all the good-breeding and knowledge 
of a counsellor:, that is "neither possible nor proper- 
White bread for masters ; and brown bread will go 
down with servants. 

QuANO. All men, I own^ should not have an equa 
stock of knowledge; but some points \there are 
necesarv to. all : it is necessary that all men should 
be jus* nd the surest method to make them so, is 
to tea<îh w îm religion, without superstition. 

Bamb. a specious scheme, only impracticable^ 
Think you, thal-for men to believe a re¥rarding an4 
punishing God, will do the business? You say, that 
the sensible part of the. people are offended at my 
fables ; and as little will they digest your bare 
truths. They will say,, how am I certain thsrt God 
punishes and rewards? Yotir proofs? Where is 
your mission ? What miracles have you done for me 
to believe you? It is' you. they will flout at, and 
not me. , . 

OuAiNO. There lies your mistake^ Because they, 
reject dangerous absurdities, and fictions shocking 
to common sense, you &ncy they wiir not' admh a 
doctrine highly probable, conducive to .virtue, pro^ 
ductive.of the greatest, benefit to all mankind, aiid 
perfectly consonant with human reason^ 

The people ai^ thordughly inclined to refer to 
their magistrates ; when the belief, recommended by 
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these, is rational^ they readily close with it» Mira- 
cles are not necessary to enforce a belief of a just 
Gody to whom all hearts are opexri the idea is too 
natural to be long opposed. To tell precisely how, 
and in what manner, God will punish and reward, is 
out of the question. Believe him just, and that is 
enough. I assure you, I have seen whole cities with 
scarcely any other tenet, and no where have I ob- 
served so much virtue* 

Bamb. Fair and softly : those same cities swarm 
with philosophers, who deny both rewards and 
punishments. 

OuANG. Ypu must withal own, that those jMo** 
sophers will much more peremptorily deny your 
inventions; so that makes but little on your side. 
As for philosophers difiering from my principles, 
Ihey may still be good men, still as sedulous in the 
euUivAtion of virtue, which is to be embraced from 
love, and not out of fear* But I aver, that no phi« 
losopher can ever be assured, tliat Providence has 
not in store punishments for the wicked, and recompi 
pences for the good : for should they ask me, who 
told me that God pumshes, ? my answer is, who told 
Ihem that God does not punisji ? In short, the philo- 
i<^er, I dare say, instead of opposing me, would 
second me. Are you inclined to be a {4iilQso|^er? 

Bamb. Very much so: but not % word of it to the 
fakirs. 
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FREEDOM OF SENTIMENT. 

In the 1707» about ttie time the English 
gaii;ied the battle of Saragossa^ protected Portugal, 
iLnd gave to Spain a king, my lord Valiant, a general 
officer, who had been wounded in fight, had retired 
to Bareges, for the benefit of the waters. The count 
Medroso, who had fallen from his horse behind the 
baggage-waggons, a league and a half from the field 
of battle, had repaired also to the same place. The 
latter had been wdl acqaainted with the inquisition, 
on which account his lordship entered one day, aA^er 
dinner, into the following cenversation with him t — 

Val. And so, count, you have been an officer in 
the inquisition? You must have been engaged m k 
most yillanous employment. 

Med. Very true, my lord; but, as I had rather 
be their officer than their victim,-! preferred the mis- 
fortune of burning my neighbour, to that of being 
roasted myself. 

Val. What a horrible alternative! Your country- 
men were a hundred times happier under the yoke 
of the Moors, who permitted you to indulge your- 
selves freely in superstition, and, imperious jblb they 
were as conquerors, they never dreamed of exercising 
that strange prerogative, of enslaving souls. 

.M8P.. We ace mot permitted now either to write,. 
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. speak, or even to think. If we speak, it is easy to 
misinterpret our words, and still muck more so, if 
we write. And though we cannot be condemned at 
an auto^dd'fe, for our secret thoughts, we are thFeat- 
ened to lie burning fcr ever, by the command of 
God himself, if we dare to think otherwise than the 
Dominicans. They have persuaded the government,, 
also, that if we had common sense, the state would 
soon be' in a combustion, and the nation become the 
most unhappy people upon earth. 

Vai,. And do you believe, that the English are so 
unhappy, who cover the ocean with their ships, and 
came from the other end of Europe, to fight your 
battles for you? Do you find that the Dutch, who 
have stripped you of almost all your discoveries in 
India, and who now are among your protectors, are 
really so abandoned by heaven, for having given free 
liberty to the press, and converted the tlioughts of 
mankind into a profitable species of commerce? 
Was the Roman empire the less powerful, for per* 
mitting Cicero to write his sentiments freely ? 

Mbd. Cicero I Who is he? I never heard of 
his name before. We hear nothing of your Ciceros, 
but of Qur holy father, the pope, and St. Anthony of 
Padua. Nay, I have hitherto been told, that the 
Romish religion is demolished, if men once begin to 
think for themselves. 

Val. How are you to believe this, who «re assured 
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that your church is of divme. inatitution| and that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it! If this be 
true, nothing can ever destrfiy it. 

AfoD. That is true; but it may be reduced to 
almost nothing. Thus^ it is owing to this thmkihgy 
that Sweden,^ Denmark, England, and the greatest 
part of Germany, labour under the terrible misfor- 
jtune of beiijg no longer, subject to the pppe. It is 
even said, that if men thus continue to follow the 
tight of their own mistaken understandings, they ^ill 
be contented soon with the simple adoration of God^ 
and the mei^e practice of moral virtue. If the gates 
of hell shoul4 prevail so far as this,, what would be- 
come of the holy office ? 

Val. Had the primitive Christians been thus prO" 
hibited from thinking, Christianity would certainly 
never have^ been establi^ied» 

Mbi>. I do not rightly understand what you mean. 

Vajl. I mean to say, that if Tiberius and the rest 
^f the emperors had encouraged Dominicans, to pre- 
vent the primitive Christians from the use of pen- 
and ink; na^p, had not the privilege of thmking 
freely been long enjoyed in Romé> it had been im^ 
possible for the Christians to have established their 
tenets.. If,the%tbe first establishment of Chris^a^ 
nity was owing to this liberty of thinking, how con- 
tradictory and absurd is it to endeavour- to destroy 
.that basis, on which your church itsdf.was first 

3 5 
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fcmnded ? If any proposal, regarding your worldly 
interest, be made to you, do not you consider some 
time before you adopt it ? And what can be more 
mteresting to a man in this world, than that of -his 
eternal happiness or miser^f in the next ? There are 
above a hundred different religions upon earth that 
condemn you and your tenets as absurd, impious» 
and damnable. Enter into an examination there- 
fore, of those tenets. 

Med. How should I be able to examine them! I 
am no Dominican* 

Val. But you are a man, and that is sufficient. 

' Med. Alas ! you are much more a man than I am. 

Val. You have nothing to do but to learn to 
think; you were born with a capacity for it ; and 
though, when a bird in the cage of the Inquisition, 
the holy office clipped your wings, they may grow 
again. A man, who does not understand geometry, 
may learn it.^ There is nobody that cannot be, in 
some degree, instructed. It is a shame to trust our 
souls in the hands of those we should be afraid to 
trust with our money. Come, come, venture to 
think for yourself. 

Med. But, they say, that if all the world thus 
thought for themselves, it would be productive of 
strange confusion» 

• Val. Quite the Contrary, I assure you. Does not 
every one speak his mind freely of the entertainment 
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al a idbeatre^ and in the itepresentatioa interrapted 
by .it? But, if any insolent protector of a bad poet 
should start up, and insist upon the audience ap- 
proving what they might dislike, what would be the 
consequence ? They would naturully ga to. logger- 
heads, a» they sometimes do at the playhouses in 
London. The exercise of such tyranny, over the 
minds of men, has been productive, in a great de- 
gree, of the miseries that have befallen mankind». 
We have been happy in England since every maa 
has been at liberty to speak his own mind. 

Med. And we are very quiet at Lisbon^ where no«- 
body is permitted to say any thing. 

Val. You are quiet, but you are not happy. Your 
tranquillity is that of galley-slaves, who tug the oar^ 
and keep time in silence. 

Mbd. Do you think, then> that my soul i» in the 
galleys ? 

Val. Yes;: and Ï would deliver yqji from thence.. 

Med. But, what if I find nyi^self quite at ease 
there I 

Val. Này,. then you deserve to.remain». 

FraENDSHIP 

Is a tacit contract between two semdble and virtuou«( 
persons; I say sensible^ for a monk or a hermit may 
not be- wicked», yet live strangers to friendiAiip* I 
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^d virtuous, for the wicked have only accompUces : 
the voluptuous have companions ; the designing have 
associates; the men of business have partners ; the 
politicians form a factious band ; the bulk of idle 
men have connexions; primes have courtiers ; but 
vittuous men alone have friends. Cethegus was 
CatlHne'is accomplice, and Mecenas was OctaviusV 
courtier; but Cicero was Atticus's friend. 

What is implied^ in this contract, between two 
tender and ingeuuou» souls? Its obligations are 
stronger and weaker, according to their degree of 
sensibility, and the number of good offices perform-^ 
ed, &c. 

The enthusiasm of friendship was stronger among 
the Greeks and Arabs, than among us. ^ The tales 
on friendship, composed by those people, are admi* 
rable; we have nothing like them: in every thing 
we are somewhat dry and dejune. 

Among the Greeks, friendship was a point of reli- 
gion» and an object of the legislature. The Thebans 
had a regiment, called the regiment of lovers, and a 
fine one I daresay it was; some have mistaken it 
for a regiment of Sodomites, but this is a gross error, 
taking an accessory for a prmçipal. Among the 
Greeks, friendship was recommended, both by the 
law and by religion* Ui^appiiy their manners allow, 
ed of pederasty ; but ^e law is not to be charged 
with any shameful abuses. ; 
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GLORY». 



Ben-al-betif> that worthy lupenor of the der- 
' vices, one day sad to them^JSrethren, it is very fit, 
that you should often use that sacred form in our 
Koran, '^ In the name of the most merciful God ;'* 
for God showeth mercy, and you learn to practise it 
by the frequent repetition pf . words, recommending 
a virtue, without which there would be few people 
remaining on earth : but, brethren, far be it from 
you to imiCate the presumption of those, who are 
continually boasting, that what they do is for the 
glory of God- Whea a raw scholar maintains a thesis 
on the Categories, before sum furred ignoramus of 
a president, he is sure to write, in large characters, 
at the head of his thesis, Ek allha^ abron doJCUy 
Ad majoram Dei gloriam. So a devout Mussul- 
man, having caused his saloon to be white-washed, 
must have the like folly engraved over the door« A 
Saka, likewise carries water to promote God's glory. 
This is a devout practice of a profane custom^ 



* 1(^y glory, ont author means addiiioB of real power or greatr 
B€M»; it Uoert^By. thattji^ craaturq can make no saeh addition to 
Id» Greatoré Hat this ahoald not hinder ns from expressing onr 
^titnde for tlie favoars ceoeived of the Supreme. This we are 
taught to do in various parts of Scripture. To denj the propriety 
ofgiyiog glory to Godwin this sense^ strikes at 9II external wQrsbi|». 
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What would you say of a pitiful chiaoux, who, wh«i 
emptying our sultan's close-stool, should bawl out. 
To the greater glory of our invincible monarch ? 
Now, certainly the difference is greater between the 
Aultan and God, than between the pitiful chiaoux and 
the sublime sultan. 

Ye poor earth-worms, called men, what have yoti 
in common with the glory of the Infinite Essence? 
Can he desire glory ! Can he receive any from you ? 
Can he enjoy it? How long, ye two-legged, feather- 
less animals, will you make God in your likeness I 
Being yourselves vain and fond of glory, Crod must 
needs be so too I • Were there several Gods, each of 
them would be desirous of the applause of his equals^ 
and in that would consist the glory of a god. If 
infinite grandeur might be brought into a cemparisoi^ 
with the extremity of meanness, such a god would 
be like king Alexander, or Scander, who would enter 
the list against kings only : but you, poor creatures^ 
what glory can you give to god ? Forbear any longer 
to profane his sacred name. An emperor, named 
Octavius Augustus, ordered no panegyrics to be 
made on him, in the schools of Rome, that his name 
might not be debased. But you can neiger debase 
nor exalt the Supreme Being. Prostrate yourselves, 
and worship in silence. 

Thus spoke Ben-al-betif,and thedervisesshoutedj 
Glory to God I well has Ben-al-betif spoken. , 
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In the reiga of Areadins, Logomaeoi, a theologuo 
of Conttantinopley went into Scythia, and stopped 
at the foot of mount Caucasosy in the fertile piaina 
^f ZepHirim, bordering on ColcUs. The good old 
man, Dondindac, wai, aûtr a light repast» kneeling 
in his large hall, betwemi his vast sheep-fold and his 
ample bam, with his wife, his five sons^ and five 
daughters, some of his kindred, and his domestics» 
all ehaunting the pruses of the bounteous Giver of 
all good things. *^ Ho! what art thou about Idola^ 
ter f said Logomacés, to him. *^ I am no idolater," 
said Dondindac ^^ An idolater thou must be,'' 
replied Logomacos; ^^ as being a Sythian, or, at 
least, no Greek. Well, and what wast thou gab» 
bling in thy Scythian jargon Î"—" All languages are 
alike in God's ear," answered the Scythian : <' w0 
were singing his praises."-^" Very extraordinary, 
indeed," added the thediogue ; " a Sythian family 
worshipping God, without any previous instruction 
ïrom us !" He soon entered into conversation with 
Dondindac, for the theologue had a smattering of the 
Scythian, and the other understood a little Greek. 
This conversation is lately come to light, in a kba- 
nuscript, kept in the imperial library at Constaoti* 
nople. 
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Logo. I will see whether thou knowest thy cate* 
chism : why prayest thou to God ? 

DoND. Because it is just and proper to worship 
the Supreme Being, asofhim we hold all we have. 

Logo. Pretty well for a barbarian ; and wlutt 
aakest thou of him! . 

DoKD. I thank Ood for the good thiags he gives 
me» and even for the crosses wkb which he tries me. 
But» a» for asking any thing of him, thai is what. I 
never presume to do: he knows what westaiid in 
need of better than ourselves ; bèâdes» I should be 
afraid to mik for sun-shine, «ben rain would bettes 
sait iny neighbom*. 

Logo. Ah ! I apprehended we diould soon have 
some nonsense or other iteià him* * Let us take, a 
retrospect &£ âiings. Who told thee there* is a God I 

VosB. All nature. 

Logo. That is nothing : what idea hast thou of 
God? 

DON]>^. That he is my creator^ my niaster, who 
will reward me if I* do well> and pumsh roe if I do 
amissi 

Logo. That is but trivial andlow : let us come to 
the essential. Is God- infinite,. s«cif]ii/»m çuith or tn^ 
his essence ? 

DoND. I do not understand you.. 

Logo. Stupid dolt I Is God in a place» or out of 
all place, or is he every where I 
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DoND. I know nothing of that: it may be jast as 
you please. 

Logo. Ignorant wretch! Well; can he make 
what has been, not to have been ; or that a stick 
shall not have two ends? Is futurity, to him, as 
future, or as present ^ How does he do to bring no* 
thin^into existence, and to annihilate existence? 

Dqnd. I never bestow a thought on those things. 

Logo. What an oaf is this ! well, I must let myself 
down ; I must suit myself to the meanness of hi& 
intellects. Tell me, friend, believest thou that 
matter can be eternal ? 

DoND. What is it to me, whether it exists from 
eternity or not? I did not exist £rom eternity. 
Qod is always my master and instructor. He has 
given me ther knowledge of justice, and. it is my dujty: 
to act accordingly. I dp not desire to be a philoso- 
pher: let me be a man. 

Logo. What a plague it is to have to do with such 
thick-headed creatures ! I must proceed gradually 
with him. WhatîsÇk)d? 

DoNJ). My sovereign, my judge, my father. 

Logo. That is not what I ask you* yfh^i is his 
nature? , . 

DoND. To be powerful and good. 

Logo. But whether is he corporeal or spiritual ? 

Poi9D. How should I know? 
OGO. What! not knqw what a spirit is? 
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DoND. Not I> in the least ; and what would I be 
the better for such knowledge ? Will it mend my 
moralsy make me a better husband, a better father» 
a better master, or a better member of society ? 

Logo. A man must be absolutely taught what a 

spirit is; since it is — it is — it is Well, we will 

let that alone till another time. 

DoND. I fancy, instead of being able to tell me 
what it is, you will rather tell me what it is not. 
But, after so much questioning, may I take the free- 
dom to ask you a question? I was, formerly, in one 
of your temples, and why do you paint God with a 
long beard Î 

Logo. That is a very abstruse question, and the 
solution of which would be aboye your compreheiK 
Aon, without some preliminary instruction. 

DoND. Before you enter on your instruction, I 
must tell you a circumstance, which I hope never 
to forget. I had just built a summer-house at the 
end of my garden ; and, one day, sitting in it, I heard 
a mole and a chafer descanting : ** A superb edifice 
it certainly is," said the mole ; ^ and of yery greal 
parts must that mole hare been who built it!" — ** A 
moie forsooth! I say a mole too!" quoth the cha« 
fer: ^* the architect of that building could be na 
other than some chafer of an extraordinary genius.'* 
This colloquy put me on a resolution never to dSs« 
putOf 
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GOVERNMENTS, WHICH IS THE BEST? 

I NEVER y«t knew any man who had not governed 
some state or other. I do not speak of their higk 
mightinesses the minist^s, who govern in reality, 
some two or three years, others six months, and 
others as many weeks ; I mean all other men, who» 
over a bottle, cm* in their closet, display their system 
of government, an4 reform navy, army, law, finances, 
aïid church* 

Abbe Bourzeis tooli: upon himself to govern France^ 
about the year 1645, under the name of cardinal 
Richelieu, and composed that Poiitical Will, in 
which he is for having the nobility enrolled in thé 
cavalry for three years ; the land-tax to be paid to 
the chambers of accounts and the parliament, and 
taking away from the king the produce of the salt* 
ta)c. In order to take the field with 50>000 men» 
he makes it a point of economy, to raise 100,000» 
He affirms, that ** Provence, alone, has mimy mora 
)fine sea-piorts than Spain and Italy put together.^* ^ 

This ecclesiastical schemer had not travelled. Be- 
sides^ his work swarms with anachronisms and errors. 
As he makes cardinal Richelieu speak what he never 
did speak, so his signature is no less different from 
that of the cardinal. Further, he ills a whole chap- 
ter with saying, that " reason is to be the rule of a 
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state ;" and labours to prove such a notable disco- 
very. This work of darkness, this bantling of the 
abbe Bourzeis, passed a longtime for cardinal Riche- 
lieu's legitimate ofispWng, and all the academicians, 
'm their inaugeration speeches, never failed to pour 
forth the most excessive eulogiums on this master- 
picfce of polic J ! 

One St. Gratten de Courtils, seeing tlw great suc- 
cess of caj*dinal Richelieu's Political Legacy » fell to 
wri4bg Colbert's Legacy, with a fine letter to the 
king ; whereas, had^that minister drawn up such a 
Will, he ought to have been declared non coi^ppi ; 
yet have some authors thought proper to quote this 
composition. Another starvehng, too mean to be 
known, published Louvois's Will, which, if such a 
^ng could be, was still worse than Colbert's ; and» 
by the fertile brain of one abbe de Chevremont, duke 
Charles of Lorraiae, likewise> had bis Will. We 
have also had the political testaments of cardinal 
Alberoni, marshal B^Ueisle, and, lastly, that of Man- 
drin. 

M. de Boisguilebert, author of Le Detail de la 
France^ printed in 1695, troubled tlie public with 
the impracticable project of the regal tenths, under 
the name of marshal Yauban. 

One Jonchere, a crazy starveling, met with a book- 
^Uer, who publifdtiMl a scheme of bis, on the finances, 
in fpur volumes ; and some blockheads have qtioted 
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this production as a work of the treasurer general, 
on .a notion that a book of finances» written by a 
treasurer, must be a choice piece. 
' It must, however, be owned, that very wise men, 
and men, perhaps» every way qualified for govern- 
ment, have, in France, in SpGb, and in Englandi 
written on p<4itipal administration, and great good 
* have their books done ; not that they have amended 
the miiibters, who were in place when those books 
camç out ; for a minister never amends, there is no 
^^nging him ; he has taken his bent ; and for in« 
formations and counsels, the stream of bussiness car- 
ries him away, so as pot to leave leisure to listen to 
them : but young persons, designed for employment» 
and princes themselves, are instructed b^ these good 
books: and thus the second generation reaps the 
benefit of diem. 

The advantages and disadvantages of all govern- 
ments have, of late, been closely canvassed. Now, 
you who have travelled, and read, and seen a great 
deal, pray in which state, and under wbat form of 
government would you choose to be bom? I fancjp; ^^ 
a French nobleman, with a large landed estate, would 
not be sorry to have been bom in Germany, as there, 
instead of being a subject, he would he a sovereign. 
A peer of France, doubtless, would be very glad to 
have the privileges of the EngUsb pelage, as raising 
bim to a share in the legislature. 
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For the lawyer and the financier» France is the 
country which, of all others, brings the most grist to 
their mill. 

But what country would a wise man, of a free 
turn of mind, unprejudiced, and of a mkldling for- 
tune, make ehoice olà 

A member of the council of Pondicheny , a gentle- 
man of some learning, was returning into Europe 
OTer-land^ in company with a Bramin, who kneW 
more than most of his brethren. ** How do you like 
the grand mogul's government;" said the counsellor* 
*^ Nothing more abominable," answered the Bramin ; 
** but how can a state be well governed by Tartars » 
If our rayas, our omrahs, and our nabobs, are en« 
tirely satisfied and easy, it is otherwise with the 
people, and millions of people are something." 

The counsellor and the Bramin traversed all 
Upper Asia, amidst political conversations. " An 
observation occurs to me," said the Bramin, ^^ that 
all this vast part of the world does not afford one 
republic."—" Here was, anciently, that of Tyre," 
said the counsellor ; but it did not continue long ; 
then there was another towards Arabia Petrsea, in a 
small nook, called Palestine, if the honourable ap- 
pellation of republic may be.given to a tribe of rob- 
bers and usureis, sometimes governed by judges, 
sometimes by a sort of kingi^ sometimes by high- 
priests, subdued and enslaved seven or eigh times» 
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andj at last, driven out of the country which it Itad 
usurped.'' — *^ I apprehend," said the Bramin, " that 
republics are very scarce in all parts : it is but sel- 
dom that men deserve to govern themselves. This 
happiness must belong only to small nations, con- 
cealing themselves in islands, or amidst mountains, 
like rabbits, shunifing carnivorous beasts, but, at 
length, discovered and devoured." 

The two travellers, being come into Asia Minor, 
the counsellor observed to the Bramin, " Could you 
think there had ever been a republic in a comer of 
Italy, which subsisted above ûxe hundred years, and 
made iuelf mistress of this Asia Minor, Asia, Africa, 
Greece, the Gauls, Spain, and all Italy?"—" I dare 
say it soon became changed to a monarchy," said 
the Bramin. « Very right," said the other; " but 
that monarchy is long since come to nothing; and 
every day fine dissertations are composed to find out 
the causes of its declension and catastrophe."—" You 
give yourselves a deal of needless trouble," said the 
Indian ; " that empire fell, because it existed : every ^ 
thing will fall. I hope, in Gfod, the empire of the 
great mogul will, one day, have its fall."— « Now 
^we are upon this head," said the European, " do 
you think'honour is mbst necessary in a monarchy, 
and .virtue in a republic?" The Indian, after the 
meaning of the word honour.had, as his desire, been 
explained to him, answered, that honour was of 
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greater necessity in a repulic^ and yirtue in à mo- 
narchy. " For,** says he, " a man who set up to be 
f^ chosen by the people, will not be chosen, if he be 
reputed a man of no honour : whereas, at court, he 
may easily insinuate himself into a post, according 
to the maxim of a great prince, that a courtier to 
make his fortune, should be without honour or pride* 
As to virtue, an immense deal of it is requisite to 
dare speak truth at court; a virtuous man is much 
more at ease in a republic; there is nobody to 
flatter." — *^ It is your opinion." said the native 
of £iu*ope, ^^ that laws and religions are made for 
^V climates, as furs suit Moscow, and gauze stuffs» 
' Delhi ?*'-~^" To be sure," said the Bramin; " all 
laws, relaUve to the human constitution, are calcu- 
lated for the climate where we live ; one wife will 
do for a German, a Persian must have three or four. 
It is the same with religious rites. Were J a Chris- 
tian» how could I say mass in my province, which 
affords neither bread nor wine? 'As to articles of 
faith, that is another case ; in these, the climate is 
out of the question. Did not your religion com* 
mence in Asia, from whence it has been expelled? 
and, again, is it not established about tlie Baltic Sea, 
where it was once unknown Î"—" In what state, 
under what government should you like best to 
live Î" said the counsellor. << Any .idiere but in my 
own country," said his companion; ** and many 
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Katnese» Tcmquinese, Persians» and ^Turks, have I 
met with, who said the very same ihing." — ^** But 
tell me, in what particiriar state you would preferably 
Kke to spend your days ?" The Bramin answered, 
" In that, where obedience is paid only to the laws." -jw 
>^ That is an old answer," said the counsellor. *^ And 
not the worse for that," rejoined the Bramin. " But ^ 
where is that country-?" demanded the Pondicherrion^ 
** It must be sought for," replied the Bramin. >i 

GRACE. 

Ye sacred coHnsellors of modern Rome, ye illus^ 
irions and infallible theologists, no person has mere 
respect for your decisions, than myself: but, were 
Paulus Emilius, Scipio, Cato, Cicero, Csesar, Titus» 
Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius, "to revisit that Rome^ 
which they formerly raised to some consideration, 
you must own tlie^ would be a little staggered at 
your determinations respecting grace. What would 
they say to your debates on St. Thomas's grace of 
health; on Catejan's medicinal grace; on external 
and internal grace ; on gratuitous, sanctifying, actual, 
habitual, co-operaiing grace; on effectual grace, 
which is sometimes ineffectual; on sufficient grace, 
often insufficient ; on versatile and congruous grace ; 
sincerely, would they understand it more than your- 
selves or I? 

VOL. II. c 
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Thofle iJlustrious peiionages would be quite at ^ 
)os9, without your sublime instruetiona. I think I 
hear them say. Reverend fathers^ you are stupendous 
geniuses; we foo4ish]y conceived the eternal Beings 
never to be guided by particular laws, like mean 
mortals^ but by his own general laws, eternal like 
himself, it never came into any of our heada^ that 
God was like a brainsick master, giving a comfort* 
«ble farm to one slave, and denying necessary food 
to another ; ordering one slave, without a hand, to 
knead dough, a dumb slave to read to him, and a 
cripple to be his courier. 

Every thing from God, is grace : by his grace, the 
:globe, which we dwelHn, was formed ; by his grace, 
the trees grow, and animals are nourished ; but^ 
if a wolf finds à lamb, in his way, to make a good 
meal of, and another wolf is famishing, will any 

' one say that God has shown particular grace to, the 
former wolf? Has he, by a preventing grace, been 
busied in causing one oak to grow preferably to 
another oak, which has withered for want of sap? 
if all beings, throughout all nature, are subject to 
general laws, how can any single species of creatures 

' be exempt from those laws t 

Why should the absolute Master of all have been 
more intent on disposing the inside of one man alone, 
than in conducting all the other parts of nature f 
t^om what humour or ficklenesét should he make 
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«^n^ sÂtoratioa in the heart of Courlandeir or a Bw- 
^ «ayan^ when he is seen âot to make the ieam altara- 
tion in the laws, which he has impressed ^ti all t})« 
heavenly bodies *"? 

If ow weak is it to suppose, that he is continually 
making» unmaking^ and remaking, sentiments in us I 
«nd what présomption is it to think oiBrsblves priri- 
leged above all other bemgsl Further, it is only for 
those, who observe confession, that «0 these mitta« 
tions are invented. A Savoyard, or native of Ber- 
gamo, shall^ on Mouday, have the grace to bestow 
twdve sous, to have a mass said; on Tuesday, gràco 
will fail him, and he will go to the tavern; on 
Wednesday, he shaU have co-operaling graee, vàikh 
will send him away to confessitm, but without the 
efficacious grace of perfect contriti<m«; Thursday, it 
will be a «uffieient ^ace, wMch will ppore insoffi-^ 
trient. God shall be continually at work in the head 
of this Savoyard, sometimes forcibly, othea* times 
weakly, without minding any other thing upon earth, 

. >i iii r ii»iipi - ■!■ ■ n il I 1^— *à^ I — ■! ii« III» I I III. .■■»! > ■■■! ■■■ .. tt a^ 

•"^ Our ittfhor may be right hi ridtculiag the oiflnions of •clMofméii; 
concerning graoe, m they abound itf fafttatttcal niceties» aKogetber unis»? 
t^Ugible. But, whatever Marcus Aiireltus mayaay, a Chricthui it bound 
to believe, thmt «iUio«t«tae giace of Ood, bgr Chrtit, «e have no po«er to 
do good mofkh B^^Maat and acceptable to the Deity. A» to the aboise 
question. Why should the abs<^ate Master of all have been more intent on 
dispoeing tbe inside of one man atonej than in conducting all thie mhoir 
^rts of nature r it shows our^author to be igaorant oCthc doctrine of eon» 
tin«al providence, as he is of many other equally sound doetriaei» ^ 

C 2 
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without caring what becomes of the inside of the 
Indians and Chinese. Really, my reverend fathers, 
if you have a spark of reason left, does not this sys- 
tem appear to you prodigiously ridiculous? 

Wretches, behold the oak towering to the clouds ;. 
look down on that rush, bending at its feet ; you 
will not say that efficacious grace has been given to 
the oak, and denied to the rush ? Lift up jour eyes 
to the heavens ; see the eternal Demiurgus creating 
millions of worlds, all gravitating towards each other 
by general and eternal laws ! Behold the same light 
reflected from the sun to Saturn, and from Saturn 
to us ; and, amidst this harmony of so many lumi- 
nous bodies, in a course amazingly rapid, amidst 
thi? general obedience of all nature, I defy you to 
believe, that God minds giving a versatile grace to 
sister Theresa, and a concomitant grace to sister 
Agnes. 

Thou atom, to whom a stupid atom has said, that 
the Eternal has particular laws for some atoms in thy 
neighbourhood ; tliat he gives his grace to this, and 
refuses it to that ; and that, wliich has not grace to- 
day, shall have it to-morrow ; never let such impious 
folly come fronTthy lips. God has created the uni- 
verse, arid does not concern himself about making 
new winds, to shake some bits of straw in a corner 
. 4àî that universe. Theologists are like Homeir's war- 
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TlofSfWhoÛïGughtiYiAi the gods sometimes fought 
cm their side,, and sometimes against them* Homer 
is to be considered idfi a poet, otherwise we make him 
a blasphemer. 

These are Marcus Aurelîùs's words, not miné; for 
God, who inspires you, has given me grace to believe ' 
all you say, all you have said, an3 all you «hall sayZ 

THE HEAVENS n 

OR SKY» ACCORDINQ TO THE ANCIENTS; 

A SILK-WORM might as well give the name ef* 
heaven, to the little down which surrounds its sheil,- 
as the ancients give that appellation to the atmos«> 
phere, which, as M. Fontenelle, in Kis Plurality of 
Wcrldêf prettily says^ is the down of our shell. 

*■ In tliis article our author displays some erudition* but he is 
very reprehensible, when he says, ** There is properly no heaven.'* 
JSy heaven, we meanj not the air, nor the stars, nor the planets,- 
nor the vast expanse^, in which those great orbs- perform their 
motions,.but the seat or mansion of the blessed. Where that is, 
we. cannot pretend to determine, but Christians are bound to be- 
lieve there is snch a place. In this seiise we say, ** Our-father, 
who art in tieaven." ' To say.absolatel^ there is no heaven» jub- 
verts the notion of a future state, and the consolation of 'the jast 
from the expectation of eternal happiness. This our auihor can- 
not Intend, as, in more places than onci he acknowledges a place 
of future rewards and punishments. 
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The Tttpoura, idiich exhale trmm our seas ^nd 
laud» and form cloud», meteon, and tbiuider'5 wef^, 
at fifst, taken for the residence of the godt. Homer 
always lirings doWn the deities in foldea clouds*; 
and thmtee it islhat our painters still refH'esait them 
seated on a cloud : but it being very proper that the 
master of the gods should live in greater state than 
the others, he was provided with an eagle to dirry « 
him, the eagle flying higher than any other bird. 

The ancient Greeks, seeing that princes lived in 
citad^, biiiit on the top of some mountain, con- 
ceived that the gods might likewise have their cita- 
del, and placed it in Thessalia, on mount Olympus, 
the summit of which is sometimes hid in the clouds, 
so that their palace was even mth Iheir heaven. 

Afterwards, the stars and planets, which seemed 
fixed to the azure arch of our atmosphere, became 
the mansions of deities, seven of whom had their 
respective planets, the others taking up with what 
quarter they could find. The general council of 
tlie gods was held in a large saloon, to which thej 
went by the milky-way ; for men, having council- 
ch^nbers on earth, the godï, to be sure, should ha^e 
one in the heavens. 

When the Titans, (a kind of creature between the 
gods and men), declared war, and not without some 
grounds, against tl^pse deities, to recover part of 
their inheritance, (being on the fathered side, tho 
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«orw of Cœlum and Terra,) they oaly heaped tw& 
»r three moimtaiiis one oa the other, coachidin^r» that 
would be fail enough for them to reduce the citadel 
of Olympus, together with the heavem : 

'• Neoeforei têrrii Hcuriùr arduus teUhêr, 
AjptctiuÉê fuiÊmi ngmtm cOB^nla gigtmtêêf 
AUuquê amjfêêUu «InouM^ «mI JtdfM moiU$*/f 

♦ 

Kor were the gods themselves more safe abore : 
Against beleagner'd heav^a tb« giaats move. 
Hills piled on hills, ou raoaotains, moviitaiiis He,. 
To mal^e their mad approaches to the skjr. 

This absurd ^system of physics was of prodigious^ 
antiquity : yet certain it is, that the Chaldeans had 
as just ideas d* what is called the heaTeus^ as we 
ourselves. They placed the sun in the centre of oui:^ 
planetary world, and nearly at the same distance we 
have found it to be ; and they held the revohition of 
«he e&rth, and of all the |4anets round that bçdy. 
Thls'we are informed of by Aristarchus of Samos; 
and it is the true system of the w^ld, sùace revived 
by Copernicus- But the philosophefs, to Jbe the 
more repected by sovereigns and people, or rather 
toavcHd bemg persectited, kept the secret to them- 
selves. 

The language of error is so familiar to men, that 
we still give the name of heavens to oiu: vapours, 
and to the space between the earth and moon. We 
say, to go up to heaven, as^ wa say,, the «uaturns. 
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round, though we know H dtes not; probably, we 
are the heaven to ûie moon, and every planet makes 
the neighbouring^ planet it» beavçn. Had Homer 
. been asked, to whidi heaven the soul of Sarpendon 
went, and where that of Hercqles wajs, the poet 
would have been a Iktle puzzled, and eluded the . 
question by some harmonious versesv 

What certainty was there, that the aerial soul ^f 
Hercules would have had a better time of it in 
Venus, or Saturn, than on our globe ? It is not to. 
be supposed, that its residence was appointed in the 
sun : that place would have been too hot. After aU» 
what did the ancients mean by the heavens ? They 
knew nothing of the matter ; they were perpetually 
bawling. Heaven and earth ; which is just as much 
as to cry, infinitude and at atom. Properly speak- 
ing, there is no such thing as the heavens : there is^ 
a prodigious number of vast globes, rolling in the 
void expanse^ and our globe rolls like the others. 

The ancients thought that the way to the heavens 
was by ascent : no such thkig ; the celestial globes 
are sometimes above our horizon, and sometimes 
below : thus, supposing Venus was returning from 
Paphos to her planet, aller its setting, the goddess, 
relatively to our horizon, instead of going up, went 
down; and, in such a case, we ought to say, to go 
down to heaven. But the ancients were not so nice ; 
their notions, in every thing relating to natural phU 
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losophy, were vague^ uncertain» and contracKctoryv 
Immense volumes have been written, to know what 
their opinions were on many such questions; whereas - 
five worda would have done,-— t^ey never- thought- 

Here, however, we must except a few wise men ;: 
but they came late : few opened their minds freely, • 
and thoser who did, the empyrics on earth took care 
to despatch to heavea the shortest way» 

A writer, I think his name is Phiche, has pretended'^ 
to make Moses a great natural philosopher ; another^ 
before him,. in a piece, c&Hed Carteaius Mozaizans,. 
had reconciled Moses with Descartes. According 
to him, Moses first found out*: the vortices and the ^ 
subtile matter; but it is well known, that God meant 
Moses for a great legislator and a great prophet, and ' 
not for a professor of physics* Hq instructed the*^ 
Jews in their duty, and not a word in philosophy»^ 
Calmet, who has compiled a vast deal, and never * 
once reflected, talks of the system of the Hebrews ; : 
but, so far was that rude people from having a sys» > 
tern, thiat they had not so much as a geometry-school. * 
The bare name was unknown to them: all they-^ 
understood, was brokerage and usury. 

In their books, we meet with seme vague, incohe*- 
rent ideas, on the structure of the heavens, and such ^ 
as show them to have been a dull, illiterate people. - 
Their first heaven was the air; theif second, the^ 
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firmament, to which the stars were fastened. Thi» 
firmament was solid, and of ice, and supported 'the 
upper waters, which, at the time of the deluge, made 
their way out of this reservoir, through gates, sluices^ 
and cataracts. 

Over this firmament, or these upper waters, wa» 
the third heaven, or the empyreum, to which St* 
Paul was caught up. The firmament was a kind of 
demi-arch round the earth. They little thought of 
the sun moving round à globe, whose form they 
tj-ere ignorant of. When it got to the west, it hai 
some unknown path for returning to the east ; and,. 
as to its notl)eing seen, baron Feneste accounts for 
that, by saying, it came back in the night. 

Further, these whimsical ideas the Hebrews had 
borrowed from other nations, of whom, except the 
Chaldean school, the greater part looked oa the 
heaveuA as solid ; the earth was ûxed and immove- 
able, andj by a third, longer from east to west, than 
from south to north, whence are derived our gco^ 
graphical terms, longitude and latitude. This dpi- 
nion, it is evident, admitted no antipodes; accord» 
ingljy St. Austin calb the notion of antipodes, aa 
absurdity; and Laetanthis flatly says, ^ Are there* 
any so foolish^ as to^ believe there are men, whose- 
heads are lower than their feetf St. Chrysostom, m 
his fourteenth homily, asks, '^ Where are they, wha 
say dw faeaveos are moveiiUe» and theirfvrm round!'^ 
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Càctantius again says, book iii. of his Institutions^ 
** I could {MK)ye to jou^ bjra multitude of arguments, 
that it is impossible the heaVeos should encompass- 
«heeaisth." 

The author of Spectacle de la Natum is welcome 
to «tell the cheyalier oyer and ov^, that Laotantius 
and Chrysostom were eminent philosophers; still it 
will be answered, that they were great saints, which 
they may be, without any acquaintance with astro» 
nomy. We believe them to be in heaven, but own, 
ihat in what part of the heavens they are, we know^ 
not.. 

HELL. ^ 

Whbn men came to live in society, they coijldl 
-not but perceive, that many evil-doers escaped the 
•severity of the laws : these oould affect «mly open> 
crimes; so that a curb was wanting against clan- 
destine guilt, and religion alone could be sudi a curb. . 
The Persians, the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the 
Greeks,, introduced a belief of punishments after thia- 
life; and,.of all ancient nationa we are acquamtedi 
with, the Jews alone admitted 6nly temporal punish- 
ments. It is ridiculous to believe, or to pretend to> 
believe, from some very obscure passages, that the 
ancient Jewish laws, their Leviticus> and their Deca- 
logues^ correspond wHb the doctrine of future pu^ 
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nishments, when the author of those laws says not a 
sing*!e word which bears any relation to that doc- 
trine. One might justly say to the compiler of the 
Pentateuch, You are inconsistent with yourself: you 
have no more judgment than probity : you a legis- 
lator, as you style yourself! Howl you conscious 
of a tenet so coersive, so powerful, so necessary to 
people, as that of hell, and yet fiot make it known 
explicitly, nor urge it ? And, though received among 
all the nations round about you, yoi^ leave so mo- 
mentous a doctrine to be guessed at by some com- 
mentators, who are not to come into existence till 
four thousand years^ after your time, and who wiU 
wrest and distort some of your words, to find m 
them what you never meant? Either you are an 
ignoramus, who do not know that this was the uni- 
versal belief in Egypt, in Chaldea, and in Persia; or 
a very weak man, if, being acquainted wi^ this doe- 
trine, you did not make it the basis of your religion. 
The very best answer the auUiors of the Jewish* 
lawscoukl make, would be this; We own oursdves 
to be extremely ignorant : it was very late before . 
we learned to write : our people, a savage and bas- 
barons tribe, which, by our own accounts, wandered 
for nearly half a century amidst deserts ; at length, 
by the most hemous violence, and most detestable 
cruelties ever mentioned in history, seized on a small 
territory. We had no intercourse with polished 
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nationâ: how, then^ could we, the most earthly- 
minded of all ïx^n, invent a system entirely spiritual ? 
We used the word, answering to soui, only to signify 
life. We thought God and his angels to be corpo* 
real beings : the distinction of soul and body, the 
idea of a life after death, can be only the result of 
long nieditation, and refined philosophy. Ask the 
Hottentots and Negroes, whose country is a hundred 
times larger than ours, whether they know any thing 
of a future life ? We though! we had done wonders, 
in persuading our people, that God punished evil- 
doers to the fourth generation, either by the leprosy, 
sudden death, or the loss of what little substance a 
person might have possessed. . 

To. this apology it may be replied. You have 
invented a system palpably ridiculous: for the evil- 
doer, who was in health, and whose family prot^pered, 
must necessarily laugh at you. 

The apologist of the Jewish law would then rejcûh. 
That is your mistake: for, among us, where one 
delinquent reasoned rightly, a hundred did notrea« 
son at all. He, who, on the commission of a crime, 
found no punishment declaring itself against him, 
or his son, still feared for his grandson. Further, 
though to-day he hiaid no putrid ulcer on him, to 
which, by the by, we were very subject, it was odd, 
that within some years but it happened to be hi» 
case: no family is without misfortunes and a6lij> 
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lions, and we brought the people to )>elieve, that 
these raisforttines were sent by a divine hand, punii^- 
ing secret transgressions. 

This answer admits of an easy reply : Your excuse 
will not hold water ; for every day we see very good 
people seized with' siekness, and; by one misfortune 
or other, deprived of their substance ; now, if there 
be no family totally free from all misfortunes^ and if 
these misfortunes are divine chastisements, all the 
individuals of your families were then knav«s and* 
profligates. ^ 

The Jewish jjmests might* further reply,, that ifaere- 
are^sfortunes annexed to humah nature, and othenh 
sent expressly by God. But this reasoner's mouth 
might soon be stopped, by showing the extreme- 
absurdity of thinking, that' siokness and hail are- 
sometimes a divine punishment, and sometimes a- 
natural effect. 
^ At length,, the Pharisees and the Essenes^nmong. 
the Jews, admitted the belief of a hell, in theif way. 
This dogma the Greeks had already disseminated^ 
-among the Romans, and the Christians made it a^ 
capital article of faith. 

Several fathers of the ehuveh did not hold the* 
eternity of hell torment»: they tiiought ityery hard,- 
-that a poor man should be burning for ever, only for 
stealing a goat. Virgil might as well have held h»^ 
tongue^ as to say, in bis jsixth canto ^f the aSneid,. 
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« Sedei atemurnqm sedi^ mfêUx. Thnw»,"*^ 

Unhappj Theseus y doomM fdr «ver there. 
Is fix'd bjr fate to his eternal chair *. 

His ip«e dixit y that Theseus is seated in a chair» 
where he must sit worM without end, and that thi^i 
is liis punishment, is protested against by many^ wha 
further think the poet to haye wronged him greatly ^ 
he rather deserving a place ki the Elysian fields^ tlian 
in Tartarus. 

Not long since, an hoi^st, well-meaning huguenot 
minisfer advanced in his sermims, and even in print, 
l^t there would be a day of grace to the damned ^ 
4faat there must be a proportion between the trespass 
and the penalty; and that a momentary fault could 
not deserve an everlasting punishment. This clement 
judge was deposed by a body of ministers, one of 
whom said to him, "Brother, I as little believe the 
eternity of hell torments as yourself; but, let me tell 
% \ 

* The wisest of the heatheg philosophers, witheatthe help of 
lerelation, didhelieveit agreeable to right reason^that the pBnish- 
neiit of the incorriUe should be monk» (eternal J> without any 
detefminale or kiiowD evd. See Plato, PJusd, This, however» 
,wo may he eertaki of, says A^learnod Dr. Clai^, tha4 the degree 
or intensenesfr of the punishment, Which shall be inflicted <m the 
impénitent, will be exactly proportionate to their sins, as areeom* 
.fence of their desueiit) so that fto BMUi shall sofier uore thaa b» 
has deserved^ *^ ^ 
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you, it is very proper that your servant-maidi your 
tailor^.and eve» your attorney should believe so.. 



HISTORY* 

OF THE KINGS AND CHRONICLES OP JUDAH. 

All nations have written their history, as soon as • 
ever they knew what writing was. The Jews have 
also written theirs. Before they had kings, they Itved' 
under a theocracy, and were reputed to be governed ' 
by God himself. 

When the Jews clamoured to have a king, like the 
other neighbouring nation's, the prophet Samuel^ 
whose interest it was to exclude a regal government^ 
declared to them, in the name of God, that it was 
<jrod himself whom they were rejecting. Thus, the 
beginning of monarchy, among the Jews, was. the 



* Under thb article ourauthor adTWices a very bolA aisertioa» though 
with great appearance or diffidence, viz. that the booki of King» and 
Chronicles are not a part of Holy Writ. He it certainly mistaken ; they 
were ïilway* reckoned, both by Jews and Christians» among the canonical 
books* and, therefore, are of the same weight as the other parts of Scrip- 
ture, of whose Divine Authority the church never entertained any doubt» 
As for contradicUonr between the books of Kings and X}hronicies, there 
roay.be difficulties in regard to chronology. The. divine authority of a 
history does not suppose it to be a relation of divine actions, otherwise no 
historical part of Scripture whatever wqpld be divine; the actions of bad 
as welt^ good princes are .recorded in Holy Writ, to the end that we 
laake the formcr.ad object of our abhorrence» the latter of our imitation., i 
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period of their theocracy. It iua}v therefore^ be 
sftid, without bkisphemy, that the history of the Jew^- 
ish kings was written like that of other nations ; and 
that God did not trouble himself to dictate the his- 
tory oT a peo]de whom he no longer gc^vemed. 

This opinion, however, is advanced with all pos.- 
sible mistrust and deference. What may be thought 
a confirmation of it is> that the Pai'alipomena, or 
Chronicles, very oûen contradict the book of Kings, 
both in the chronology and the events, as profane 
histories are known to disagree. Further, if God 
continued to write the history of the Jews, we are, 
of course, to believe) that he still writes it, the Jews 
being still his favourite people. They are, one day, 
to be converted, and apparently they may as justly 
look upon the history of their dispersion to be of 
•divine composition, as to say that God wrote the 
history of their kings. 

Another remark, likewise, offers itself: if God^ 
after having been their sole king ibr a very long time, 
condescended to be their historian, it becomes us to 
entertaia the most profotiivd respect for all Jews 
universally: the very meanest Jew pedlar la infi- 
nitely above Ccesar and Alexander. Shall we not 
prostrate ourselves befoiç an old-clothes man, who 
proves to you ihat his history was written by the 
deity himself, whilst all the Greek and Roman his- 
tories are but the productions of profane pagans ,^ 
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> If the style of the lôstory of the books o^f Kings an^ 
Chronicles be divine, it does not necessarily ioHow, 
that the actions related th^em» are also dirine. 
David murders Uriah; Isboshethand Uepbiboshelh 
are murdered; Absalcmi murders Ammon; Joa|». 
murders Absalom ; Sol<Hnoci murders Adonijah» hi» 
brother; Baza murders Nafoab ; Zimri murders Ela^ 
Hamri murders Zimri ; Akab murders Nafooth ; Jehu 
murders Ahab and Joram; the /inhabitants of Jem-^ 
i»akm murder Amaziah» the son of Joash; Selom»- 
the son of Jabes, murders Zachartah, the s^n of Jero- 
boam; Manahaim murders Selom, the son of Jabes; 
PhaceuSj the son of Romeli^ murders I^aceia, the 
«on of Manahaim ; Hoi^ea^ the son of £ia» mufders- 
Phaceus, the son of Romeli ; with a multitude of 
other murders, of less note. Thus, it miist he ovmed,. 
if the Holy Spirit ,did write dûs history» he haa not 
chosen a very edifying subject. '\ 

IDOL— IDOLATER— IDOLATRY *. 

Idol comes from the Greek eidos, a figure;; 
eidolos^ the representation of a figure ; latreuein, to* 
serve, to revere, to adore! The word adore is ^rt- 



* Thto article «f idols ii a ttrong attack againtt the Roman Catholio 
worthiç of images 5 and the author seems to iusUfy Pr. Middleton's Trear 
Use «pom the Komlsh Ceremonk*. 
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ginally Latin, and has varioua meanings ; as, to put 
tke hand lo the mouth, in token of respect ; tp bead 
the body; to kneel; to salute; and, more com- 
monlj, to pay a supreme worship. 

It is proper to observe hm'e, that the Trevow 
Dictionary begins this article with saying, that all the 
Pi^ans were idolaters, and that the Indians are still 
so. First, nobody was called Pagan before the time 
«f Theodosius the younger, when that appellation 
^as given to the inhabitants of the country-towns of 
Italy, Pugêrum incola. Pagani, who retained their 
ancient religion. Secondly, lodostan is entirely 
Mahometan, and they are implacable enemies to 
images and idolatry. Thirdly, noany people of India, 
who are of ^e ancient religion of the Parsis, a cer- 
tain tribe, which admits of bo idols, cannot, with any 
propriety, be termed idolaters. 

WMCTHER IDOLATRY WAS £VER THE PROFESSED 
RELIGION OF ANY NATION. 

It appears that there never was any people on the 
earth» Kho took to themselves die name of idolaters. 
It is rather an abusive word, a term of detestation ; 
as the Spaniards, formerly, used to call the French, 
Gfivaehoty which the French returned, by callbg 
the Spaniards, Maranas. Had the senate of Rome, 
the areopagus of Athens, the court of the kings of 
Persia, been asked, Are you idolaters? they would 
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hardly hare known what the question meant; at 
least, not one of them would have answered» We 
worship idob or images. The word idolater, or 
idolatry, does not occur either ii^ Hpmer» Hesiod, 
Herodotus, or any Geatile author. Never was there 
any edict, or ;law, ordering idols to be : worshipped, 
to be accounted as -deities, or to be considered as 
such. 

The Roman and Carthaginian generals at the 
making of a treaty^, called all their gods to witness ; 
it is in their presence, say they, that we swear to this 
peace. Now, the statues of all these gods, their 
number being none of the smallest, were not in the 
generals' tents; but they held the gods to be, as it 
were, present at the actions^f men, as witnesses and 
judges; and certainly it was not the image whidi 
made the deity. 

In what light did they, then, look on tlie statues 
of their false deities, which stood in the temples ? 
In the same light, if I may he allowed the exprès* 
sion, as we view the images of the objects of our 
veneration. Their error was not the worshipping a 
piece of wood or marble, but the worshipping a false 
deity, represented by the wood and marble.. The 
difference between them and us, is not, that they had 
images and we have none, but that their images 
represented iipaginary beings, and in a false reli- 
gion : whereas ours represent real beings, and in a 
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true religion. The Oreeks had the statue of Her- 
cules, and we that of St. Christopher; they had 
Esculapiiis and his goat, and we St. Roch and his 
doc: they had Jupiter and his thnnder-bolts, and' 
we St. Anthony of Padua/and St. James of Compor- 
«tella. 

When the consul, Pliny, in the exordium of his 
panegyric on Trajan, addresses his petitions to the 
immortal gods, he cannot be thought to mean the 
images, which were far from being immortal. 

Neither in the later nor the more remote times of 
Paganism, one single fact occurs, to conclude that 
they worshipped idols. Homer only mentions gods 
dwelling in lofty Olympus. The palladium, ihough 
it fell from heaven, was no more than a sacred pledge 
of the protection of Paltai^ : it was the goddess herself 
who was reverenced in. the palladium. 

But the Romans and Greeks kneeled down before 
statues, put cr<mns on |them, decked them with 
dowers^ hnrni insensé to them, and carried them in 
solemn state through public places. These usages 
we Imve consecrated iû our religion, and yet we are 
dot idolaters. 

In times of drought, the wom«n, after keeping a 
fast, carried forth the statues of the gods in public, 
walking barefooted, with their hair loose ; and im- 
mediately, according to Petronius, the rain would 
poac down by pales {vm^'^tatim unceatim pluebaU 
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Have we not adopted this rite, i^rhich, though an 
abomination among the Gentile», is doubtless genuine 
devotion with Catholics. How common is it, among 
us^ to carry barefooted the shrines of saints^ in order 
to obtain a blessing from heaven by their interces* 
Mon. A Turk, or a lettered Chinese» at seeing thosa 
ceremonies, might, from his ignorance, accuse xxsbf 
placing our confidence in the images which we thus 
carry about in procession : but a word or two wottl4 
undeceive him. 

We are surprised at the prodigious number of 
declamations thundered out, in all ages, against the 
idolatry of the Romans and the Greeks ; ftnd> after- 
wards, our surprize is still greater, at finding that 
they were not idolaters. 

Some temples were more privileged than other». 
" The great Diana of Epbesun stood in higher (kme - 
than a village Diana: more miracles were performed 
in the temple of Dsculapins, at Epidaurus, than ta 
any other of his temples. More offerings were made 
to the statue of Jupiter the (%iBpian, than to tluit 
of the Paphkgonian Jupiter : but, since it is proper 
always to contrast the usa^pes of a true religion, to 
those of a' false worship, have not some ^ our altars, 
forages past, been mere frequented^ than others! 
What are the offerings to our laajdesNeigee/m 
comparison to those made to our lady of Loretto ? 
It is our business to examine, whedier this instance 
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«ffords a just pretence for charging ut with idolatr j, 
or not. 

The original inyentioa was onlj one Diana» one 
Apollo, and one £scula|>ras, not as many Diaiias, 
ApoHos, and £sculainuseS| as they had temples and 
statues. Thwkit is evidenced, as far as a point of 
history can be, that the ancients did not hold a statue 
to be a deity; that the worship could not relate to 
thestlktueor idol, and, consequently, tliat the an- 
cients were notidolaters^ 

A rude, superstitious populace, incapable of re« 
flection, either to doubt, to deny^ or to believe : who 
#ocked to the temples, as having notlnng else to do» 
«nd because the little are there on a level with the 
great; who carried their offerings merely out of 
custom; wh&wer^ continoalty talking of imracles, 
without having ever examined any one, and who 
^ere very litde above the victims they brought; 
auch a populace, I say, might, at the sight of the 
great Diana, and the thundering Jupiter, be struck 
with a religious horror, and, without knowing h» 
worship the statue itself. This is no more than what 
has been the ease with our ignorant peasants; and 
care is accordingly taken, to give them to undei^ 
istand, that it is the blessed in heaven they are to- 
^, invoke for their intercession, and not figures of wood 
tind stope; and tlMit their WiNrship is due to God 
«Ipne. 
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The Greeks and Roniaiis increased thé nuniber 
of their deities» by apotheoses. The Greeks deified 
illustrious conquerors, as Bacchus, Hercijdes» and 
Perseus. Rome raised altars to its emperors. Of 
a very different kind are our apotheoses : if we 
have saints, answ^able to their demi-gods and se- 
condary gods, it is without any regard to rank or 
conquest. We have erected temples to men, merely 
for their exemplary virtues, and most bf whom 
would not have been known on earth, had they not 
been placed in heaven. The apotheoses of the 
ancients were acts of adulations, ours of respect to 
virtue. But these ancient apotheoses arQ another ' 
convincing proof that the Greeks and Romans can* 
not properly be called idolaters. It is manifest that 
they no more held a divine virtue to be residing in 
the statues of Augustus and Claude, than in their 
medals. 

Cicero, in his philosophical woiks, does not leave 
so much as the least suspicion, that any mistake 
could be committed with regard to the statues of 
the gods, so as to confound them with the deities 
themselves. His speakers inveigh, with great' acri- 
mony, against the established reUgion, but not one 
of diem dreams of charging the Romans with mis- 
^ taking marble and brass for deities. Lucretius, %vho 
never gives any quarter to the superstitious, re- 
proaches nobody with this foUy : Ï must, therefore. 
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agftin say h, this opinion nerer existed, never was 
thought of: nor was there ever any such thing aâ 
idolatry. \ 

Horace introduees a statue of Priapus^ sayings 

■** OBm trmcuê trtmfcàbmêf imiile Ugnum, 

Mdbtit «Me Dmm," 

In dayi of jorey«nf godib^ itood 
A Terj wortliless Ictg o^ wood ; 
The joiner doabting, or to ditpe as 
Into a stool» or a Priapns» 
At length resoly'd, for reasons frinâ^ 
Into a god to bid me rise. 

What is to be inferred firem this passage ! Priapus 
was one of those petty deities, which were given up 
to the sarcasms of the jocular ; and this very joke 
is as strong a proof as can be, that the figure of 
Priapus was not greatly revered, being made a scare* 
«row. 

Oacier, commentator like, has taken care to ob- 
serve, that Baruch had foretold this business, say- 
ing, they shall be whatever the artist pleases. But 
he might, withal, have remarked, that the like might 
^e said of all the statues that ever existed. 

A tub may be made out of a block of marble, ars 
well as the statue of Alexander or Jupiter, or some- 
thing stiU more respectable. The matter, of which 
were formed the cherubims of the holy of holies 

▼ot. n. D 
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might hare «^ually. served fipr the meanest purpos^^ 
A throne, or an akar, loae nothing t>f the reverence 
due to them, because the afrti^t might have formée 
them into a kitchen table. 

Dacier, instead of inferring that the Remans, wor- 
shipped Priapus's image, and that Baruch h^d pre- 
dicted it, ought rather to have concluded» that the 
' Romans made a jest of it. Look into all the authors 
vrho «peak of the statues of their gods, not one sha41 
you find menftionbg idolatty, but <^uite the eonirary. 
Voureadin Martial-— 

"" <^/»i.â waerostmro vd marmorê vnUvs, 
NoHfacUitte Dêoi," 

He who the saoredl froBts hath form'd ia gold. 
Or e*en in marble, éoth not godi onfoki. 

In Ovid— 

«* CùHiwr pro J^90 f&rma JwU,*^ ^ 
The foim of Jove «doreA as Jove hnoseif. 

in Statins— 

" Kmth mâtm fffi^M wdii eùmmit$a maêêlh, 
Fonna Dit mêtats habUart at mmuwna gtmdiH,^ 

No storied rase, no b\iit of paltrj clay, 
The mind or wiRi ritne, 4oth God display* 

In Liican— 

When ia CSod'a ttaple > ia H fhu^ ea htghf 
. jh is^eear^, «ea, èîmameat, and aky. 
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T^ enumerate all the passage» in confirmation, 
that images Vere accounted images^ would take up 
4a Tolume. The only case 'which could favour aa 
opimon, that they had any thing divine in them, was 
the (Macular images. But certainly the current no-> . 
lion WHS, that the gods had chosen some particular 
altars, and particular statues, where they sometimes 
condescended to reside, giving audience to men, anî 
«answering them. In Homer, and in the dborusses 
of Greek tragedies, we only meçi with prayers ad« 
dressed to Apollo himself, as delivering his oraclea 
on such a mount, in audb a temple, car in such a city. 
Throughout all antiquity, there is no vestige left of 
supplications made to a statue» 

They who professed magic, who believed it to be- 
« science, or who feigned to beUeve it, pretended to 
be "possessed of the secret of bringing down the gods 
into statues; but not the gre^i gods, only the 
secondary, the. genii. This, Mercurius Trismigistus 
H9eàio term, making ideitics: and it is refuted by 
St. Austin, in his City of God, But this very things 
evidently shows the images to have had nothing 
divine in them, as no^ animated without the art of a 
-magkian. I fancy few of these were found so dex- 
terous, es to animate a Matue so as to make it speak. 

In a word, aie images ^ tile gods were not gods : 
it was Jupiter, and not his image, which hurled the 
thunderbolt : it was not the statue of Neptune, which 
9t 
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ftgîtateci the iei, nor that of Apollo, whick difliised 
light. The Greeks and Romans were Gentile*, 
Folyih^ts ; l»ut by no means idolaters. 

VHETHBR THE PERSIANS, THE EGYPTIANS, THE SA- 
BEAN8, THE TARTARS, AND THE TURKS, HAVE BBEHf 

inOLATERS. iBRA OF THE ORIGIN OF FIGURES, 

CALLED IDOLS— HISTORY OF THEIR WORSHIP. 

Tq can those Dations, who worshij^ped the sun and 
stars, idolaters, is wronging them. For a long time, 
hçither images nor temples were known among them: 
if they were mistaken, it was in paying to the heavenly" 
bodies, the homage dne only to the Creator. Berides, 
the doctrine of Zoroaster, or Zerdust, as preserved 
^n the Sadder, teaches the existence of a Sapreme 
Being, who punishes and rewards. Now, this is very 
far from idolatry. The Chinese government never 
admitted of idols, constantly adhering to the simple 
worship of Kingtien, the master of heaven. Genghis 
Khan, among the Tartars, cannot be charged widi 
idolatry, never having had any such thing as an 
Image. The Mussulmens of Greece, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Persia, India, and Africa, call the Christians 
idolaaters, Giaûurs, imagining that the Christians 
worship images. Several images which they found 
at Constantinople, in St. Sophia, and in. the church 
«of -the holy apostles, and others, they broke to pieces. 
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eonreiimg the cfaurdies into mosques. Appearances^ 
as usual, deceived themy and led tliem to believe» 
that the dedicating of temples to saints, who had 
formerly been men, the worshipping' of their images 
with genuflection, and the performing of miracles in 
those temples, were undeniable proofsr of the* mos^ 
arrant idolatry, yet the farthest from it in ttie world. 
Thé Christians, in reality, worship only one God, 
and, in the blessed themselves, revere only the virtue 
of God, acting in his saints. The Inconoclasts and 
the Protestants have brought the same charge of 
idolatry against the church of Rome, and the same 
answer has been given to them. 

Men having very seldom precise ideas, and still 
more seldom expressing them in precise words, c*,?ar 
of all ambiguity, the name of idolaters was given to 
the Gentiles, and especially to the Polytheists. Ira* 
mense volumes have been written, according to the 
multitude of varying sentiments, on the origin of 
ivorshipping God, or several cods, and under sensi- 
ble representations. This multitude of books and 
opinions only prove the ignorance of the authors. 

We know not who invented any part of our cloth- 
ing, and yet we would fain know who was the first 
inventor of idçlis. What signifies a passage of San^ 
choniathon, who lived before the Trojan war ? What 
information dees he give us, in saying, that the Chaos, 
the mind, that is, the breath, being enamoured with 
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ï\5 priociplei, extract^ the mud from Ihem ; thai Kt^ 
made the air luminofia; that the wind Colp, and hm 
wife Bau, begat Eon» and he begat Genoa; tha.1 
Cronot, their descendanti had. two eyes behmd a» 
before : that he came to be god^ and gaye I^pt }^ 
his son Jautî Thia ia one of the most respe^taUei 
monuments of antiquity. ^ . 

Orpheus, who was prior to Sanchoniathon* givea 
us just as much lig^t in his Theogoniaf which Dama* 
scius has preserved. He represents the mundane 
principle in the form of. a dragon, with two heada^ 
one of a bull, and the other of a lioD» with a face in 
the middle» which he iermâ god /ace, and gilded 
wings to the shoulders. 

Yet these ideas» fantastical as they are, give us an 

insight into two important truths; one, that sensible 

, images and hieroglyphics are derived from the most 

remote antiquity ; the other, that all ancient phiIo« 

sophers acknowledged a primordjal principle. 

As to Polytheism, common sense will tell you, that > 
at the commeneenenl of mankind» that is, of weak 
creatures, suieeptihle of reason and folly, aubject to 
every accident, to sickneit «nd death» they loon 
came to a sense of iheir^weaknesa and dependence.: 
they easily conceived that there was something supe** 
rior to themselves; they felt a power in the earth, 
which produced their food ; another in the air, which 
often destroyed them; and another in the consuming 
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ûre, and the iubmerftiig: water* What could be 
inore natural, in men absolutely ignorant, than to 
fancy that there were beings which precided over 
these elements? What could be nore natural, than 
to revere the invisible power, which made the sun 
and the stars to shine! And, on proceeding to form 
anidea of these superior powers, what was again 
more natural, than to represent them in a sensitive, 
way? or, I may even ask, how could they go about 
it otherwise? Judaism, anterior to our religion, and 
prescribed by God himself, was fbll of those images, 
under which the deity is represented. He conde* 
scends to'speak the language of men, in a bush; he 
makes his appearance on a mountain ; the heavenly 
spirits, sent by him, all come in a human shape ; in 
a word, the sanctuary itself is filled with cherubims, 
human bodies, and the wings and heads of beasts. 
This led Phitarch, Tacitus, Appian, and so" many 
others, ioto^lhe ridiculous mistake of upbraiding the 
Jews with worshipping an ass's head. Thu^ God, 
who had forbidden the painting and carving of atiy 
figure, has been pleased, nevertheless, to accommo- 
date himself to human weakness, which requires the * 
senses to be spoken to by images. 

Iséiah, chap. vi. sees the Lord seated on a throne, ' 
and his train fills the temple. In chap» i. of Jere- 
miah, the, Lord stretches out his hand^ and touches 
the prophet's mouth. Ezekiel, chap. iîi. sees a throne 
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fit sapphire» and God /appears to him like & man 
seated on that throoe. This ïnmgery does not, in the 
Jeast» defil^ the purity of the Jewish religion, which 
ney^r made use of pictores, statues» and idols, as 
publie representations of the d^tj^ 

The letter0d Chinese, the Parais, and the andeni 
Egyptians, had, no idols; but Isis and Osiri» were 
^on represented in figures. Bel, at Babylon, was 
as soon exhibited in a huge colossus. Brama was» 
in the In^ei) peninsula,, a hideous kind of monster. 
The Greeks» abore aU, multiplied the names of the 
deities, abd, ef course, the statue» and temple»r but 
ever attributing the supreme power to their Zeus^ 
by the Latins, named Jupiter, the soToreign of gods 
and men. The. Romans mutated the Greeks ; both 
always (daced their gods in heaven, without knowing 
what they meant by heaven and their Oiyn^pus. 
These superior beings could not he supposed to 
reside in the clouds, which are only water. At first» 
seven of them were placed in the seven planets» 
among which was reckoned the sun ; but, afterwards» 
the residence of all the gods waa extended to the 
whole heavenly expanse. 

The Romans had t#elve great deities, six male 
and six female, who they distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of Dit nuQorum gentium : Jupiter, Blep^ 
tune, Apollo, Vulcan» Mars, and Mercury ; Juao» 
Yesta, Minerva, Geres, Venus» and Diana. Huto 
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vas then omitted, and Vesta wa« called to supply 
his j^ace. 

Next, were thé gods^ minorum gentium, the indi-^ 
getes, or heroes : a« Baechus, Hercules» and £scu« 
lapkis^ the infernal deities, Pluto and Proserpine;* 
the sea gods, as Thetis, Amphitrite^ the Nereides, 
and Glaucus ; aflwrwards, the Dryades, the Naiades ; 
the gods of gardens ; the pastoral deities ^ eVery pro- 
fession^ every action of life,xhildren, maidenS) \rives, 
and women in child^-bed,^ all had their deity : there 
wafl>even the* god, F— ^t: lastly,- emperors were dei*^^ 
fied ; not that these emperoes, nor the* god F — ^t,.nor 
the goddess Pertunda, ncM* Priapus,. no» Rumilia-, the* 
goddess of bttbbies,^nop Stei^utins^ the god of privies,, 
were accounted the lord» of heaven andearth; Some 
of the emperors, indeed, had temples ; the petty 
household gods were withoMt them, but all had. their ' 
image or their idoH- 

These were little* grotesque figures, set up in a 
closet, by way of ornament. Old women and -chil- 
dren were highly delighted with them; but never* 
were these figures authorized by any public worship : 
every one was' left to follow his own private super» 
stition» These little idol» ane still found-in the ruins» 
of ancient citiesi 

Though we cannot ûk the precise time when men 
began to make idols, they are, however, known to* 
belong to. the most remote antiquity* Thaj», Abra^ 
D6 
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ham^ft father, used to make them at Ur, in Chaldea* 
Racbael purloined and carried off Labap's idols» 
There is no going higher. 

But what did the ancient nations think of all thes» 
images? what virtue, what power, did they attribute 
to them? Was it thought that the gods quitted 
heaven, to come down and hide themselves in them 
statues ? or that thej imparted to them a portion of 
the divine spirit, or did not impart any thing at aD 
to them ? A great deal of useless eruditioa has been 
thrown away on this point,, it being evident, that 
every one^s notions of them were proportioned to 
his reason, his credulity, or his fimaticism. The 
priests, we may be sure, would not be wanting ta 
annex to their statues alt the divinity they possibly 
couM, in ordef to draw the more offerings. < The» 
philosophers, it is well known, censured tfiese super* 
stitions; the military made a jest.of th€fm; and the. 
conmumalty, ever Ignorant and silly, knew not what 
it was doing. This is, in a few words, thei history of 
all the nalioiut to which God has not made himself 
known. 

The premises are applicable to the worship uni*' 
versally paid in Egypt to an ox, and in several citie!(- 
to a dog, a monkey, a cat, and onions. • In «11 apw 
pearanée, they were at £rst only emblems. After- 
wards^ a certain ox, called Apis, and a c^tain dog, 
named Anubvi;» weje wonbipped : fitjQ the people 
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went on eating beefed onions ; but what the Egyp* 
tian old women thought of aacred onions and oxeny 
is not deared up^ 

It was not uncommon for idols to speak. On the 
anniversary of Gybeje's festival, the city of Rome 
commemorated the beautiful distich, uttered by the 
statue, on its removal from king Attalus's palace : 

" Ipsa pati volui, nt sit moroy wùUê voUntÊm, 
Dignus Borna loaUi quo Vêus otntth eai,*' 

Transport me hence, awaj ! I go with pride. 
To worth J Home, (he place where gpdi reside. 

The Statue of Fortune had spoken. The Scipios» 
the Ciceros» and the Cœsarsj indeed, beljeved nothing 
of the matter; but the old women, to whom Encol- 
pus gave a crown, to buy geese and gods^ might very 
well believe it. 

The idols, likewise, pronounced oracles^ the 
priests, ccmcealed witliin the statues, speakinjg^ in the 
name of the deity. 

Amidst so many gods, so many different théogo- 
nies and separate worships, whence is it, that no such 
thing as a religious war was ever known among the 
people called idolaters? This tranquillity was a 
good springing from an evil, from erro^ itself; for 
every nation owning several inferior gods^ peaceably 
allowed its neighbours to have theirs likewise. £x« 
cept Cambyses's killing the qx, Apis, not one in** 
stance is to be fctindj jn 9U profaoQ bistoryi pf » 
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conqueror oflering any iniuU to the gods of a van^ 
quished nation. The Gentiles had no exclusive reli- 
gion ; and all that the priests minded was to multiply, 
offerings and sacrifices. 

The first offerings were the fruits *of the earth ; 
but the priests soon canie to want animal food for 
their table : with their own hands they slew" the vic- 
tims; and, as they made themselves butchers, they 
became sanguinary. At length, they introduced the 
horrible practice of offering human victims, and 
especially comely boys and girls, abominations never 
known among the Chinese, the Parsis, or the In- 
dians ; but, at HieropoHs, in Egypt, Porphyry tellt- 
us, it was nothing extraordinary to sacrifice men. 

In Taurus» strangers were sacrificed; but this 
savage custom being known, the priests of Taurus^ 
it is to be supposed, did not do much business. 
This execrable superstition prevailed among thè^ 
most ancient Greeks, the Cypriots, the Phoenicians, 
the Tyrians, and the Carthaginians^ The Romana 
themselves gave into this religious guilt ; and, ac- 
(Wording to Plutarch, sacrificed two Greeks and two 
Gauls, to expiate the incontinency of^three vestals^ 
Procopius, who was contemporary widi Theodobert, 
king of the Francs, says, that the Francs-sacrificed 
men on their entrance into Italy under that prince» 
These horrid sacrifices were common among the 
Gftuls and Germans. There is no reading history^ 
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vitliout being very much dtspfeasedv with one's own 
species* 

Whftt if, among^ the Jews, Jephthah sacrificed his 
daughter^ and Saul was going to sky his son ; what 
If they, who were devoted to the lord by anathema, 
and could not be redeemed, as beasts Were, but 
were indispensably put to death ; what thQugh Sa- 
muel, a Jewii^ priesi» cut to pieces, with a eonse*' 
crated cleaverj king Agag, prisoner of war, whom 
Saul had spared» and i^arply reprored Saul for 
haying treated that king according to the laws of 
nations ; wha^ of all this 1 God is the sovereign of 
mankind, and may take away their lives when he 
will, as he will, and by wh^m he will : but men are 
not to put themselves on a ^ting- with the Lord of 
life and death, and usurp the prerogatives of the 
Supreme Being. 

' Amidst such detestable proceedings, it is some 
relief to the feeKng heart, to know, that in almost all 
those nations, ealled idolatrous^ there was die sacred 
theology and the popular error, the private worship 
and the publie ceremonies, the religion of the wise 
and that of the vulgar. To those who were initiated 
in the mysteries, the existence of one cmly God was 
^nreadied» Of tins, a sdfficient testimony is the 
hymn aUributed to the elder Orpheus, which was 
sung in the celebrated mysteries of Ceres Ëleusina: 
*< Contemplate the divine nature, iUume thy. mindj. 
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goyern thy heart, walk in the pa4h of jiistjbe, take 
care that the God of heaven be before thine eyes • 
there is none but him; he alone is «elf-existent; all 
beÎDgs derive their existence from him ; he upholds 
them all; nenrer has he been seen. by mortals* and hc^ 
sees all things.'* ^ . 

The following passage of the philosopher MaxU 
mus, of Madaura, in his letter to St. Augustine, is 
likewise ^rorth attention : ^^ What man is so dull, sa 
stupid, as to question the existence of an eternal, at 
supre^, infinite Deity, who has created nothing like 
himself, and ii the common father of all things?^ 

A thousand monuments might be produced, thai 
wise men, in all times, abhorred both idolatry and 
polytheism. Epictetus, that paitem of résignation 
and patience, so great in so mean a conditbn, tieTer 
speaks but of one only God. One of his Quaxiois i» 
this: <<God has created me: God is within me: i 
carry him about every wfaere*^ Shall I defile him 
with obscene thoughts, unjust actions, or infamous 
desires ? My duty is to thank God for every thing ; 
to praise him for every thing ; and to thank, praise, 
and serve him ccHitinuaQy, whilst | have life." Ail 
Epictetus's ideas turn on this principle* 

Marcus Aurelius, who perhaps was, on the thiooe 
of the JRoman empire, not less gvett than Epictetu» 
in servitude, does, indeed, often mentbn gods, in 
çoQ&nnity tp^ çonr^nt tAr«eolo|ry> or u^^ftm^ 
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intemïediate beiag;^» beiween the* Supremo EttODce. 
and nieni but in how many passage* does {lie show, 
that, in reality, he acknowledges only one eternal» 
infinite God ? <^ Our souls/' says he, ** are an ema- 
nation of the deity: my body, my spirits, proceed 
from God." 

The Stoics and tlie Platonics held one difrlnè and 
uaiversal nature; the E^oureans denied it* The 
priests, in their mysteries, spoke only of one God: 
where, rthen, were the idolaters? 

Besideé, it is one of thé great mistakes m Morery'e 
Dictionaty, to say, that in the time of Thegdosiue 
the younger, no idoiat^s remained, hot in the remote 
parts of Asia and Africa. Theire were still, and even 
down to the seventh century, miuiy Gentile nations^ 
in Italy. All Germany, nortb of the Weser, were 
s tmngers to Chrislianity in Charlemajgne^ time ; and, 
long after him, Poland and the whole north conti- 
!nned in what is called idolatry. Half Africa, all the 
realms beyond the Ganges, Japan, the. innumerable 
commonalty of China, and a hundred Tartarian 
hordes, retain their ancient wonAiip; wherea», io 
Europe, this reli^on is to be Ibund only among 
some Laplanders, Samoiedes, and Tartars. To con- 
clude ;^in the time, which we distinguish by the ap- 
pdlaticn of ibe middle tikge> the Mahometans wore 
called Pagans ; a people, who ^ecrate images, W0r» 
braided as idolater» aod- iil»tfge*vorshippejr0> ^d 
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H must be frankly owned, that the Turks, seeing our 
churches crowded with images and statues, 'are luore 
excusable in calling us idolaters; 



JEPHTHAH; OR, HUMAN SACraFICES. 

It is clear, from the book of Judges» that Jeph--^ 
thab did pix>mise to sacrifice the first person who^ 
came out of his house, in order to congratulate him 
on his victory against the Ammonites; and who* 
should this prove to be, but his: only daughter. 
Hereupon he vent his garnsents for grief; and, /after 
permitting her to g# iaxid lament, among the hills», 
her ijoisfortune in dying a maid,, he. actually sacri» 
ficed her. The* Jewish maidens^ for a long time^ 
eommemorated this evenly lamenting Jephtha]i's> 
daughter four day& in every year. See Judges, ^ 
chapwxiw 

In whatev^ time this history was written, whether* 
it bean imitation, or the original, of the Grecian:' 
story of .Agfimemnon and Iphigenia; be it prier o»* 
posterior to some similar Assyrian tale, is what I do- 
not examine : I abide by. the text : Jephthah vowed^ 
his daughter for a burAt"Offeriog,.aiid performed his* 
vow. 

. It was expressly enjoined, in the Jewish law, to* 
sacrifice all who hful been devoted to the Lord. No^ 
n{an sjiall be redeemedi but shsA be. put. to déath^. 
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without remission. The Vulgate has it, ". JV#n rerft- 
mttur, ted merte moHetur*^ Ler. xxrii. 29 *. 

In consequence of this law it was, that Samuel 
hewed king Agag in pieces, though Saul had spared 
him t and, for his improper clemency, Saul was re- 
proved bj the Lord, and forfeited his kingdom. 

Here is an eyident proof of human sacrifices : no 
point of history can be more authentically verified. 
Certainly a natron cannot be better known than by 
records, and what it relates of itself. 

JOSEPH. 

' Tab- historjr of Joseph, considered only as an 
object of curiosity and literature, is one of the most 
valuable monuments of antiquity which have readied 
our times4 It appears to have been the model of all 
the oriental writers. It is more pathetic than Ho- 
mer's Odyssey, as a forgiving hero is more moving 
than he that gluts hia vengeance* 

We account the Arabs to have heùti the first au- 
thors of those ingenious fictions, which have been 
adopted m all other langudgea; hut, for my part, I 
meet with no tale among them, comparable to that 
of"Joseph« In almost every part, it is of admirable 

* Oar translation is< ** None deroted, wbîoh shall be derot^i 
of men, shall be redeemed, bat shall sorely be put to death»** 
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beauty; and the conduiioii dram fordi team of 
texKleme». It ezhibiti a youth, io bit sixteenth 
•year« of whom hU brothers are jealous. He is sold 
by them to a caravan of Ishmaelite merchants, cAXi^ 
ried into Egypt, . and bought by one c^ the .kiag'« 
eunuchs. This eunuch had a wife^ at which we are 
not to be startled, for the kislar^aga of Conslanti- 
nople, who is an arch-eunuch, the ^^^hole of his geni- 
ta|l parts being abscinded, has a seraglio : his eyes 
and hands are left, and , nature is still nature in him. 
The other eunuchs, haying been deprived only of 
the two appendages of the generative organ, oftenr 
make use of it ; and Potiphar, to whom Joseph wa» 
•eld, might very well be of the latter cdass o£ 
euttuchir. . 

Potiphar^ wife becomes enamoured with youngs 
Josef^, who, faithful io hb master, as a most gra^- 
eioua benefactor, rejects her solicitations. Such 
behaviour turns her love into rancour, and she 
charges Joseph with an attemptr to ^seduce h&t. Thb 
is the history of Hippoiytus and Phœdrà, of Bellefô- 
phon and Sthenobœa; of Hebrt^s and Damastppe, of 
Tadis and Peôboea, of JIfersilius and Hippodamia, 
of Peleus and Demenetta. 

Wlnehis the original of «11 these histories, is not 

, easily Jcno^^ ; but the ancient Arabian authors have 

a passao^e relating to the transaction between Joseph 

and Potiphafs wife, which is very iogemous. The 
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AudK^r^ioppote»» that Potipbar, hesitating between 
htf wÙeand Jetei^y did not look upon Us wife's 
having torn a piece of Joseph's robe» a& any weighty 
proof of the young man'e crime. There was» at that 
ùme, in this wife's chamber» a child itk the cradle. 
Joseph mdy that she had forcibly taken hold of his 
robe» and torn it» in the child's presence. . Pétiphar 
asked the child» who» it seems» was of a very preg^ 
nant wit for his age. The child said to Potiphai^ 
*^ See whether the robe be torn before or behind ; if 
before» it shows that Joseph was for laying hands on 
your wife» and that she stood on her defence ; if be- 
hind; it is plain your wife ran after him.'' Thus did 
4his chad's genius dear up Joseph's innocence. This 
is the Socount given in the Alcoran» from an ancient 
Arabian author» without isiforAiing us to whom this 
witty child belonged. If it was a son of dame Poti- 
phar's» Joeeph was not the first with urtiom thta 
:woama had desired an intimacy 

However il be» Joseph» according to the book cf 
Genesis» is dapped up in prison» and happens to be 
with the kiBg!s cop-bearor and bnder. Both these 
sute prisonen had a dream the same night» which 
Joseph explained to them: he foretoM» tliat within 
three dajrsi the cup-bearer should be restored to 
favour» and the butler fonged; which fell out 
accosdingly. 

Two years afte^» the king of Egypt bad a very 
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perplexing dream, on wUch hu cup-bearer acqumtk 
bim, that there is in prison a Jewish young man» wha 
bad not his equal for explakung dreams.' He is 
sent for, and predicts the seven years of plenty, aad 
the seven barren years. 

Here- we must m^ke a small interruption in the 
thread of the story, to observe the prodigious anti*- 
<|uity of the interpretation of dreams. Jacob had 
qeen, in a dream, the mysterious ladder, at the top 
of which was €rod himself. In a dream, he learned 
the method of multiplying hi» flocks, a method whicb 
has never succeeded but with him. Joseph himself 
bad beeii informed^ by a dream, that he i^ould, ona* 
day, be superior to his brothers. Abimelech, long 
before, had notice given him, in a dream, that Sarak 
was Abraham's wife» [See the artklty Drbam.} 
We shall now return to Joseph. 

On his bavins: explained Pharaoh's dream, he wa» 
immediately created prime minister. It is a q^es*- 
tion, whether, now a-days, any king, evesr in Asia, 
would bestow a post of that, importance ibr having 
explftbed a dre$m« Pharaoh made up a* match be- 
tween J^ph and a dajnghter of Potiphar's^ This 
Pdtiphar i^ said to have been high priest of Helio-* 
poUs, so that it could not^ be the eunuch, his first 
jmast^r; or, if it was,, be must certainly have had 
another title than that of high priest ; and his wife 
bad been a mother more thtin <mce^ 
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In the mean time, the famine eame on, according 
\9 Joseph's prediction; and his minister, to rivet 
himself into the royal favour, so managed matters^ 
ikuU, all the people were uiider a necessity of iteWittf^ 
their lands to Pharaoh; «nd the whole nation, to 
procure com, became slaves to the crown. Thia 
may, probably, be the origin of despotism. It must 
be owned, that never king made a better bargain ; 
hvitf on the oâier hand, the people owed Uttle grati- ' 
lude and applause to the prime minister. 

At length, Joseph's father and brothers, likewise,, 
came to want com, for the famine was sore in all 
the land. As for Joseph'a reception of his brethren, 
his forgiving them, aqd loading them with kindness^ 
we shall take the liberty to omit those jiaKtiçulars,. 
observing only, that this history haaevery interestin|^> 
part of an epic peem; the sublime, the marvellous,* 
the exposition, connexion, discovery, and reverse of 
fi>rtune. I know nothing more stropgly marked 
with oriental genius, 

The answer of ^ood Jacob, Joseph's hoaty iatheri 
to I%araob, ought deeply,to impress every one who 
can read. *' What may your age be ?" said the king 
to him. ** A hundred and thirty years/^ answered 
the old man ; '' and, in this short pilgrimage^ I have 
not seen one happy day." 
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LAWS. 

In the time of Vespasian and Titii8« when the 
Homans used to rip up and drew the Jewe, a rery 
wealthy Israelite, lo avoid that disagreeable treat- 
BiettC» moved off with «ill the fraits of his usury» car- 
rying with him, to Eziongaber, all his family, which 
conrilted of his aged wtfe, a son» and a daij^ter ; 
for retinue, he had two eunuchs, one a cook, the 
other^ a kind of gardener and vine^dresser: an ho* 
nest Essene, who knew the Pentateuch by hearty 
officiated as his chaplain. All these, going aboard 
« vessel at Esiongaber, crossed the R^d Sea, as it is- 
«ailed, though il has nothing of that colour, and 
«Btered the gulf of Persia, in quest of the country of 
Ophir, without knowing whtt« it lay. AdreadAil 
«term drove this Hebrew family towards India, where 
the veftel was stranded on one of the Maldivia 
islands, then desert, but now called'Pàdrabranca. 

The old hunk and his joan were drowned : but the 
eon and daughter, wkh the two ennochs and chap» 
Tain, got safe to land. They made fduft to save some 
of the provisions; «nd, having built huts in the 
island, began to be something reconciled to their 
disaster? The island of Padrabranca, you know, is 
iSve degrees frem the line, and produces the largest 
cocoa-nuts and the best pine-apples in the whole 
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"woiid; It «at noc^uneomfortabld Uiriiig tto'e» «t & 
^ime, when «Tfiy y^Bte else the fevoured pe<^le 
were alaugbtereâ as fast %s ihej could be fbund : but 
the good Esseue frequently wept at thinkings that 
they might , be the only Jews on e«th, and that the 
seed of Abraham might bedrawieg to an end. 

. *^ What signify your tears ?" said the young-Jew î 

'' itbin your power to j>reyent ttsendinp^: liiarry 

my sister."—" I would very willinglj'y^' answef^ the 

ehajflain^ *^ but <it is agaimft the law. I «m en 

Essene, and have made a rowagain^t marriage ; and, 

by the ^aws, tows are to be observed. Gome dC the 

Jewish race what will> never wilH marry your sister,' 

though she were ten «times handscnner than she is.'* 

— ** My two fcnnuchsy** answered the Jew, ** cannot 

raise seed from her ; no, whh your 4eave, f Will do 

the business, and you shall masry us." — " Let me 

be ripped tip, and drawn over and over," said iJie 

^aplain, ^^rtfther than have any hand m making you 

^eommit inceA; were «he your sister only \jy the' 

father's side,! wouU not hesitate so much about it, 

as not being directly against law; but die is your 

•etster by the tnother^s side, so that would be qiiite 

abominable." — **1 am very weH awwe, thatit would 

be a crime at Jerusalem, where* I might have other 

young women.; bift, en*Uie the island of Padrabranea^ 

^hereliMe on)y«ocoa«nuts, ananaa, and oystens I 

^ol<i it very allowable." 
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Thus the Jew married his sbter» and» notwitk* 
sUiiding ali the Essene^s protestalions, had by her a 
' daughter, who was the sole fruit of a marriage» 1^ 
one held legal, and by the other abominable* 

Fourteen years after, the mother departed thb 
life i ". Well/* add the father to the chaplain, '* have 
you got over your former pn^udices ? will you marry 
my daughter ?"-«<< God forbid!" said the Essene. 
<< If youjvill not, I wiJV said the father; '^ the seed 
of Abraham shall not come to an end, if I can help 
it.** The Essene, quite frightened at such horrible 
wofds, would not live any longer with one, who made 
so li§^t of the law, and fled. The bridegroom called 
aller him, ^^ Stop, honest Ananeel ; I observe the 
law of nature : I am preserving the chosen race : 
do not leave your friends;*' but the Essene, full of 
the Mosaic law, without so much as lopking back» 
swam over to the nearest island. 

This was Attola, a large island, both populous 
and thoroughly civilised. On his landing, he was. 
made a slave. When he had got a little of the. 
Attola tongue, he complained very bitterly, of his, 
being used so inhospitably; but he was given to, 
understand, that such was their law; and that, since 
thd island had narrowly escaped being surpri^sed .by 
the inhabitants of Shot Ada, it had been wisdy pro» 
Tided, that all strangers, coming to Attola> should 
be made slaves. « Â law it cannot be,'' said the 
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Siseiie; ^* for no such thing is in die PanUteud).'' 
To which he^had for answer, that it was in the coun- 
try code; and a slave he remained, tut with the 
gfood fortune of having an excellent master, who was 
yery ricby and ruled him in a manner which much 
endeared him to the Essene. 

Some ruffians came, one day, to rob and kill thtf 
master* They ai^ed the slaves, whether he was at 
home, and had a great deal of money by him. *^ By 
all the gods," said the «laves, ** he has little or no 
money at all; neither is he at home." But the 
Essene said, ** The law does not allow of lying ; 
and I swear to you, that he is at home, and has ,a 
great deal of moiiey^" So the master was. robbed 
and murdelM. On this, the daves had the Essene 
before the judges, for betraying • his master. .The 
Essene owned his words, saying, that he would not 
teU a lie on any account; and he was hanged. 

This story, and many such, were told me in my 
last journey from the Indies to France. On my 
.surival, s<»ie business calling mo to Versailles, I saw 
a very .fine woman, followed by several other fine 
woiâen; . ** Who is 4ha( young woman t" said I, :to 
my lawyer, who was come with me; for, having * 
..process in the parliament of Paris, on account of 
cbthes, made for me in the Indies, I bad my counr 
* aellor always with me. ^Mt is the king's daughter,'* 
isaid he; ** and» besides her beauty, sbe is of a most 
vou n. 8 
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èxoelhnt temper: it is a pilytlnt the eab hert/t hb 
queen of Frane.'^^'' Howl" said I; «« if/whkk 
€k>d forbid 1 att her Fojral relaliotis, and the pratee» 
of the bloed» were le die, could not the «inherit her 
ihther't kingiomV^^^ No," atid the oounteHer; 
^' the Salic law is expresslj i^nst ïi.^^^** And who 
wadeihat 8attc law?" said I. ^' Tliat I know no- 
thii^ 49f,'' anslrered !«»•; ^ but the tradition it^ «that 
«n ancient {xfceple, tèalléd Ùm Salians, wiyDfOUld nei« 
therrèad m^.wfit^, tod « law, by n^iieh. In tlie 
Sali^^wntry, noféâiaie w^s to ili^ierit aii héredtery 
lief; and this law has been admitted in « cémtry 
which ienot Balie."--.'' Has it so/' said I; '« «i^ I 
«Xmiiil it. YotL assure tiie^that, besides this {MÎïieesB^s 
beailty, «he is -ef ah^eKoellenl tem)^ ; she has, there** 
fow, ah ittdidpiitable ri^t to the èiFOwn, if ^uifertu* 
tiately «he «heuM survie all4he rea^ of the tcjfét 
family. My mother was hetress to her fcther, and 
Ihis prinoèësihiA be hèifess to herV* 

The nràt ^ay tny «atMo oaMe <m in. Me of the 
«ovots of pifcFKanietit, àâd ihey^^t géve it against me. 
Afy eouÉèlIor «old fiMs, iMt in another court I «ho«iM 
i«aTe.)$eb]^ttune«liiBEib«si)r. <^ Vtéiy odd, indeedy** 
«aîd^ I: ^-then eo many courts, s(» many laws."---» 
«* Yës,^ iMiid he, "« theiie are nét-fess than twenty-^t» 
téomtaiéntaHét( on Hie ^mmen liii^ ^t Paris ; that is, 
the'Fitrie comiekm li^iirhas b«<èn twènty^ftre timee 
^yM to %e^ambi||Masî "end wi^' there twntty-ihv 
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«Qutu, Ûk^r^ would be as maay different bodies of 
li^ws. We have^*^ eontiaued he, ** a provmoe called 
Normaady, about fiAeen lengiies from Paris; and 
Ibère jour cause would bave been decided quite 
otherwise tbai^it vi h«re«" This made me desirous of 
«eeiog Nofjsastdir, and I !weht thither with one of 
mj bretbers» At tbe first itin we came to» was a 
youpgrnsan» «loimuig most Ibriously. I asked him, 
what was the maiter ? " ftfotter enough," aâiwered 
he; •* I have an elder brother.*'-" Where is tkse 
mighlymisféftiiiie trfhavinf abrotfier?" said I, to 
bini : ** my bretbtrisin^ jAler, aiid yet we Bvô very 
«a8ily:^elher.''i^<^ But hei^. Sir/' satd be, <' the 
4»mttsd law gives eveiy thing to the çMer> and tbe 
hunger may jbift for hmmlV'-^'U thai be tbfe 
«aae/' said I, ** wefl may yje» be angry : wiSi us, 
Ihii^ are equally divided» yet, sometimes, brotfceip 
4q mt love ont» another the bettç4r fer it." 

Timm Utile tid venture» led me to ^ome very pr^ 
loundTeflections'on the law^, and. I found them to 
/be like our garmenta: at Constantinople, it is proftof 
<o wm» ft doUm^, and, at Paris, a coat* if all hu* 
mui bvwa «re by compact, Ae only point in to wfiife 
gocdba^i^sàM. Tb^eitijmaofDettiiiiLndAgraaaj» 
ibàt wtfacgr i»ade a v^ry bad agr^mnaai ivith Jwaa/n^ 
lane ! Jthetitiaeoso£lKmdon> again, vabie themselves 
.&r the good bargain they made with William ID* 
.One j^ that opulent body vfu saying to me. It is 

E t 
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necesak J wUdi makes laws, and fopce causes thèifl 
to be tfbsenred. I asked him, whether force did not, 
likewise, make laws; and whether l^illiam the Con- 
queror had not prescribed to England laws, without 
any pravbus convention ? «* Yes," said he ; •* w« 
were then oxen, and William pat a yoke upon tss 
anid goaded us along. Since those times we are be* 
conie men, but with our horns still remaining ; we 
are sure to gore any one that will make vs plough 
for him, and not for ourselves. ' " 

* Full of these reflections, I was pleased to find, that 
there is a natural law independent of all bvim&n 
conventions; that the fruit of my labour idiould be 
Tny property; that k is my ^duty to honour my pa* 
TehU; that I have no right to my neigbbotir's life» 
nor my neighbour to mine, ftc. but, when it eame 
Into tny mind, that; from Cordolaon^r down to 
Mentzel, colonel of hussars, it has been customary 
to show one's loyalty, by eAision of human/ blood, 
and to inHage one^-a neighbour b^jr patent; I was 
touched to the heart. 

'. I am told^ that robbers 4iave their laws, and that 
war has also its laws. On mjf asking, what are dioae 
laws of war, I am answered. It iè to hang up a brave 
-officer, for mainuining, against a royal army, a bad 
'post, without cannon : it is to hang up a prisoner, if 
one of your meahas been hanged ; it is ib bum and 
xiesiroy those villages, which have not brought in 
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their whole subnttexKe, at the day a{ipomted by the 
irraciûufl sovereign of the aeighbottriiood^— So this, 
layt I».u .the spirit of lam I 

^ Qy further infemation, I heard of tome very wise 
laws, eondemiiiig a ahephefd to the gaHeysVer nine 
yean» .for giving a little foreign salt to sheep. A 
neighbour of mine has been mined by an inaictment 
for cutting down two oaks in his own wood, not 
observing a formality which he had not been able to 
know any thing of. His wife died of grief» in ex* 
treme distress, and his son lives, if it may be so 
called, very wretchedly. I own that these laws are 
just, though thç execution of them is a little hard ; 
but I cannot bear with those laws, which authorize a 
hundred thousaad men, to go, under the pretence of 
loyalty, and massacre as many peaceable neighbours^ 
The generalijty of madLind appear to be naturally 
endued with, sencte enough to make laws; but then it 
4s not every one who has virtue sufficient to enac t 
good laws. 

Call together, from all the parts of the earth, tlie 
husbandmen, (a simple, quiet class,) they will, at 
once, agree, that the surplus of one's corn should 
be allowed to be sold to our neighbours, and that a 
law to the. contrary is both absurd and inhuman ;. 
that coin, as re{Nresenting provisions, should be no 
more adulterated than the products of the earth ; 
that a father of a family should be master within his 
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pwn waBs; thai n^cm^Aoiiid pmaé^'Mui^iââi^ 
and beqevcknoi juofi^ neii ]xKno^ m mmt/^y ami 
not knake them fanatics and peiMevtcwa^ thtt the 
' labouring and busjr-alai» should mût he dtqwiVad- of 
the fruits of their iachlstry» tO' bestow th«m ù»mfer^ 
stitionsand sloth. This plain assembly icoisid, in a* 
hour, make thirty suchia#Sy all bwic^eial to^ttiMildiid* 

But shoyld Tamerlane e^me and subdue Indfii» 
you will see noChmigf but arbitrary kit»^ Chie sHatt 
squeete a proYinoe, to enrieh a publioa^i of Taviiet^ 
lane's ; another shall miedce^it high-t^eaison, onl> Ibr 
having dropped a ff ee word conçerhing Che mistress 
•of the rajah's first valet-dê^hambrè ; â third, riiall 
take away fvom the farmer half his harvest, and di»- 
pule the remainder witlv him ; and» what is worse 
than all this, there will be laws, by which a Tartar 
messenger shall come, and take away y^auv ehil&en 
in the cradle, making Ihem soldiers, et enmueht; 
according to their constitutions, and leave" tiief father 
and mother to wipe away each other's tears. 

Query, is it better to be Tamerlane's dog, orhia 
subject Î doubtless, hi» dog has mdhch the bast ùt it 

CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL LAWS. 

The fallowing minutai were foesoa «motig the 
papers of an eniinenr lawyer, and, perhaps, deserve 
some oonsiderâtioa- 
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/ No #octe«la«îc(ft| fewdkNild ^Te9 bè in foree till 
it ha« fonnaily received the express «aiielion of the 
fOTernmenls bf tlmhwAs» thalAlteo» aadRome 
never had'aa^ r^igious qiMorreki. 

TlKPi^ quftrrels aj^pertaiil only ta bafiwFOus ta^ 
lions* 

TQpôrmit or prohibit woHciiig on hofydays, should 
only be in the magistnstes' power : it is not the fit 
IsoDcemof priests» to binder m^i from cuhivatin^ 
their grounds. 

Every thing relating to marriages should depend 
solely on the magistrate; and let the priests be 
limited to the, august function of the solemnization. 

Lending at interest» to be entirely within the cog- 
nizance of the civil law» as by it commercial affairs are 
regulated. 

All ecclesiastics whatever should, as the state's 
subjects, in all cases, be under the control and ani- 
madversion of the governgieût. 

Away with that disgraceful absurdity, of paying 
to a foreign priest the first year's produce of an 
eitate, given to a pri€f(it of our own country. 

No priest should have it in his power to deprive 
a member of society of* the least privilege, on ^pro- 
fence of his sins ; fev a priest being himself a sinner, 
is to pray for sinners : he has no business to^ try and - 
condemn them. 

Magistraitesjt farmers^ and pariests» are alSce te con-^ 
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tribute to the expenses of the. state, a» aUce belong- 

Vig to the state. 

, OoA weight, ooe, measure, one custom^ 

The punishments of criminals should be of use: 
when a m^ is hanged, he is. good for nothing; 
whereas, a man, condemned to the public works, still 
benefits his country, and is a living admonition. 
. Every law sâiould.be clear, uniform, and precise; 
explanations are, for the most part, corruptions. 

The only infamy should be vice. 

Taxes to be proportionate. 

A law should never clash with custom, for, if the 
custom be good, the law must be^faulty^.^ 



LIBERTY; 

OR, 

A Dialogue befiteen a Philosopher ami AtiFiUBNOu 

Phil. A battbrt of camion is playing dose by 
your ears ; are you at liberty to hear> of not to hear 
it? 

Friend. Unquestionably I camiol but hear k. ^ 

Phil. Would you have those cannon carry. off 
your head, and your wife's and daughter's, who are 
walking with you ? 

Friend. What a question is that ? In my sober 
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semes, it is impossiUe, that I should will ^any such 
thing : it cannot be. 

Phil. Well ; you necessarily hear the explosion of 
those cannon, and you necessarily are against being, 
withyour family, cut off by a cannon-shot, as you lire 
taking the air : you have not the power not to hear^ 
nor the power of willing to remain tliere. 

Friend. Nothing more evident. 
, Phi£. Accordingly, you have come thirty pace» 
to be out. of the cannons' way: thus yt)u have had 
the power of walking that kittle space with me. 

Friend. That again is clear. 

Phil. And, if yoo hacEbeen paralytic, you could 
not have avoided being exposed to this battery : you 
would not have had the power of being where you 
are; you would, necesisarily, not only have heard the 
exj^osion, but have received a cannon-shot ; and 
thus you would, necessarily have been killed.. 

Friend. Very true. 

Phil. la iidiat,. then, consists your liberty ? if not 
.^n the power which your body has made use of to- 
do, what your volition, b^ an absolute necessity» 
required^. 

Friend^ You^putme to a stand. Liberty, then,, 
is nothing but* the power of doing what I will ? 

Phil. Think of it, and see whether liberty can 
have any other meaning.. 

Friend. At this rate, my greyhound Is as free a»^ 
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I am : he has necessarily a will to run ai the sight of 
a hare, and likew^ the power, of running, if not 
lame : so that, in nothing am I superior to mj ctog<r 
This is levellbig me with the E4ibasts. 

PmL. Such are the wretched sophisms of 
those who have tutored you. Wretched thing in- 
deed, to be in the same state of liberty as your dog f 
Amd are not you like your dog in a thousand things? 
In hunger, thirst, waking, sleeping: and your five 
senses, ate they Hot common to him ? Are you for 
smelling otherwise than through the nose! Why,/ 
then, are you for having liberty in a mamief diffinrent 
from him I 

Frienix. But t have a soot edntinnafly reasomng!, 
which my dog knows IHtle of. Sim^ Idèair are' 
very near all his portion; iidiefeasl ha^e a -thou», 
sand metai^ysical ideasr 

Pril. Well : you are a^thousand tknes muté trm 
than he; that is, you have a thôasand titfies more 
power of thinking than he : sti& yoo are not free m 
a manner different from h;m. . 

Friend. How ! am I not At liberty to wift what 1 
will? 

Plait. Your meaning? 

FrihnD. I mean wh&taHth« world means: is ii 
not a cominpn s&yingy Will is free? 

Phil. A proverb is ii6 reason: please taexphnn 
yomrself more clearly. 
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Friskp. I ntea», that I hâte Ihé liberty ùf willing 
a» I please. 

Phil. By your ieave, there i» tio sense in that» 
Do you not perceive, that it is rkiieuh>us to say, I 
will will ; you will necessarily, in conseqoenee of the 
klea« oceurring to^you. Wook) ywi marry, yes, or 

Fribnd. What, were^ I ta say, I nei^et will thé 
one nor the other? 

Phil. That wouM he amsweving, like hh», who* 
laid, some think cardinal Msitume âeàû, others he^ 
fleve him to be still K^ng, but I belie"^ aeithev thd' 
eoe Qor the othet Ï 

FRiBfTD. Well, I hare a mind ta marry. 

Phil. Good : that i» sotisethkig of an answer» 
And niiy have you a mind to marry i 

FaitNd. Decaose I am in lave with a yeung lady^ 
who is handsome, of a sweet teipper, weH bred, witb 
a tderable fortune, sings charmingly, and her pa^ 
rents are perhaps of good credh. Besides, I flatter 
myiself, that my addresses are very acceptaHe, both 
to herself, and to her family .- 

Phil. Why, there is a reason. You see you can- 
not will without a reason, and I declare you haver 
the Hborty «f rtumykig ; thai is> you havethe power 
ef signing aie contract» 

Fsnif St. iiew I nat wilt without a leasoii ! What, 
then, becomes of aaetiber proverb, ** Sitpr9 raiki^ 
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vobmiaê T! — mj will is my reason. I will because I 
will. f 

Phil. My dear friend» under favour^ that is ati 
absurdity: there would then be in you an effect 
without a cause. 

Friend. What ! when I an^i playing at even and 
odd, is there a reason for my choosing even, rather 
than odd? 

Phil. Yes, to be sure. 

Friend. Pray let me hear that>eason. 

Phil. Because the idea of odd presented itself ta 
your mind before thecontraiy notion. It would be 
strange» indeed, that in some cases you will because 
there is a cause of volition ; and that, in other cases, 
you will without any cause» In your-willing to be 
married, you evidently perceive the determining fea- 
son ; and, in playing sit even and odd, you do not 
perceive it; and yet one there must be. 

Friend^ But agaiui am I not then free ! .^ 

Phil. Your will is not/ree, but your actions are :* 
you are free to act, when you have the power of 
acting *• 



« In tUi «rtkle our author hat followed Mr. Lo(;te, who Myt, •* Thai 
liberty )>elongs not to the will ; aiMl that it is as insignificant to aslc» «he* 
ther a man** will he f)ree, as toaslc, wbethet His sleep be swift, or his virtM 
square) fpr tiberty, beiaf biit»power» Mongs only tè agestH and CHÎBot 
be an «ttri^utc.of the Irtt), which Ir also but a power,'* 
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Friend. But all the books I have read on the 
Uberty of indifference—? 

' Phil. Are nonsense^ There is no such thing as 
liberty of indifference : it is a word void of sense, 
and coined by those who were not overloaded with 
it. 

LIMITS 6t THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING- 

Poor doctor ! these limits are every where^ Art 
thou for knowing, how it came to pass» that thy arm 
and thy leg obey thy will, and thy liver does not ? 
Wouldst tliou investigate, how thought is formed in* 
thy minute understanding, and the child in that wo- 
tnan's wombl I give thee what time thou wilt. Tell 
me, also, what is matter 1 Thy equals have written 
ten thousand volumes on this article : some qualities 
of this substance they have found, and children 
know them as well as thyself; but what is that sub- 
stance essentially? and what is that, to which thou 
hast given the appellation of spirit,, from a Latin 
word signifying breath, in the room of a better, be* 
cause thou hast no idea of it? 

See this grain of com, which I throw into the 
ground, and tell me how it rises again to^ shoot forth 
a stem with an ear? Inform me, how the same 
ground produces an apple' on this tree, and a ches- 
nut on that? I could fill a folio with such quesr 
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iiotïs, to which thy answer ought to be, I know nôt^ 
And yet thou hast taken Chy de|^ree«, and weareat m 
furred gown and cap, and art called master: and 
there is another fool, who, priding himself upQii m 
petty employment, in some pahry town, conceits that 
he has likewise purchased the privilege of judgin^^ 
and condemning, what he does not understand. 

Montaigne^» motto was, ^< What do I knowf— r~ 
Que $ai-Je? and thine is, <' What do I not know?^ 
^^-^Qutneêm-jtpëtt 

tOVB. 

J«i«f omniSbus ixkm; 
Ure the mt h «U. 

HCRB we nrast caH in the consaftfaon : the gronnJ 
is natural, and embradered by imaginatbn. Shatt 
r give you an idea of love t View the sparrows in tlrf 
garden; vœw thy pigeons; behord th6 bull ledtc^ 
thy heifer ; k)ok on that spirited horse, which two of 
thy servants are bringing te thy mare, wha quietty^ 
though anxiously, awahs his coming : how his eyéft- 
glaives, hew he neighs : observe how he prances ; hit 
erect ears, his convulsed mouth, hia snordng , his^ 
turgid nostrils, his fiery breath ^issuing from them ^ 
the fiutterings «f hiv mane ; the tmpetnosity miih 
which he rushes onr the object that nature haa ap^ 
pômted for him: but ftrbeaf tH disee&leii^ mé 
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camider the adf antâge» of the human specten. In 
matters of lore, they make up for those which nature 
has ^iren to beasts^^-HHtrength, beauty, activity^ and 
Telocity. 

There are even creatures stranger» to fruition. 
It is a delight of which shell^flli are deprived ; the 
female ejects millions of eggs on the sligie and mud -, 
the male, in passing by, fecundates tlûnn by his 
sperm, without troubling himself what female they 
belong to* 

Most creatures, in copulatiui, receive pleasuxe 
only from one sense, and, .that appetite satisfied, sink 
into insensibility. Thou alone, of all animals, art 
aoquainledwilh the warm endearments of emlnraces; 
lliy whole body glows withectatie sensations; thy 
lifs, especially ei\)oya moi;^ sweet, delight, without 
satiety pt weariness, and tbk delight is pecidiar ta 
tl^.speetea: lastly, tbpu can^, at all times, giv^ 
tbjfs^ to lovoç; whr^Rfaa other, creature»; have only a 
stated season* Refleqt o^ the^e pre-eminences, and 
thou wilt say, with tl^e earl of Rochester, ^^ Love 
would cause the deity to be worshipped, in a land of 
atheistSr" s . , 

As U has been imparted to msKiIdnd, to improve 
the seveml gifts of nature, th^y have made improve- 
ments tit love* Cleanliness,; pr the care of one't 
pQrsdnr rendering th^diin softev» increases the plea-» 
sure<if tfiud; AndrHtkHrtkm^bealtbtadds a more 
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exquisite sensibility to the organs of volaptaou»-- 
ness. 

All other sentiments combine with that of knre, a^ 
metals amalgamate with gold : friendship and esteem 
join to support it; and the tolents^ both of the body 
and the mind, are additional ties. 

" Vmnfack^sa wis inUrdumfœnûnafaciU;. 

BUnrigmisquê modk et wumdo^corpari m/te, 

' VÈfnaU nmieacat «ecao» vir dtgert vitam" 

Self-love, especially, adds force to the several ties^ 
We are enraptured with our choice, and 'a crowd of 
illusions decorate that work, of which the fotindationr 
is laid itt nature. 

Such i» thy pre-eminence above other animals^ 
but, if Aon enjeyest so many pleasures, withhdd 
from them, how many vexations are thy portion, of 
whidi beast» have no idea! One dreadfuî circum- 
stance to thee, is, that, in three-fourths of the earth; 
nature has infected the delights of love, and the 
source of life, with a horrible distemper, to which 
man alone is subject,, and^ in him» affeoUng only the 
organs of generation 

This contagion is not, like many other distempers^ 
the consequence of excesses; neither was it debau- 
chery which produced it. Plu^ne^ Lais, Flora, and 
Messalina, knew nothing of il. It received its birth 
in islands, where mankind Ivved in innocence'; and 
from tbence il has spread iotA the whole worlds. 
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If ever nature coiilcl be arraigned of neglecting ite 
>Hrork» of thwarting its own plan, and counteracting 
iU own Tiews, it is here. Is this the best of the 
posttUo worlds ? What I has Cœsar, Antony, or 
OcUVios, never had this distemper ! and was it not 
possible that it diould have proTed the death of 
Francis I. ? No, it is said, things were so ordered 
fbrihé best: I will believe so, but that is very me- 
hncholy for those to whom Rabelais dedicated his 
book. 

SOCRATIC LOVE, AS IT IS CAJXED. 

^ How could it be, that a vice, which, if general, 
would extinguish the human species 4 an infamous 
crime against nature, should become so natural? It 
appears to be the last degree of reflective corruption ; 
and yet it is usually found in those who have not had 
time to be coi'rupted. It makes its way into novice 
hearts, who are strangers to ambition, fraud, and a 
thirst after wealth; it is blind youth, which, at the 
end of childhood, by an unaccountable instinct, 
plunges itself into this enormity. 

The inclinatioD^ of the two sei:es for each other, 
declares itself very early; but, after all that has 
been said of the African women, and those of the 
southern parts of Asia, this prop^^nsity is much 
Stronger in man t^ian in woman. Agreeably to the 
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univenMt law'oTimture» in ail lareaturei, H i$ ^er 
the nale wh9 makes the firai adliraiicet^ The yottoç 
males of our species, brx>ught upriogeAfir^cemiiif 
is feel that play which natum begins W unfiMA to 
them, in the want ç£ the natural object of tfaiir 
instinct, betake themselves to aresemUah^e'Of sudi 
objects. 

It is nothing uncommon for a boy, by thé bëaoty 
of his complexion, and the mild ifparkle of his ejre^ 
for two or three years, to have the look of a fmeitf 
girl. Now, the love of such d boy, arises from a 
mistake in nature : the female sex is honoured in 
our fondness for what partakes of her beauties, and, 
when such resemblance b withered by ag^, the mis- 
take ia at an end. 

• * CUrwqm jwxnttm 
JEUUu hrê99 vêr et primo» tarper* floru^ ' 

Thk mistake in nature is known to be much jnore 
common in vbM elimates^ than anndst the northern 
frosts, the bioed bebg^ there more fervid, and the 
occasion more firequent: accofding'ly, what seeOH 
only weakness in young Aleibiades, is, iâ a Dut^h 
ialléf, or a Russian sutler, a most loathsome aborai- 
natidn. ' . ^ ^ , 

-i (camiot bear, that the Greek» should be càftr^^é 

wfSn hav2ag authorized tki» licentiousipess. The 

^ If gislator, Solon, is brought in because he lias said» 
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** A iMmteotti box thpeBu^ emtino9« 
While BO roagh beard defonns his face/' . 

Bat ivlto wifl gaj that ^oion was a legishtcir At<ih« 
time of his making t^ese two ndiculous lines! Hé 
was then young*, and, when the rake was grown Yir- 
inoihiy it cannot be thought Uiat He inserted «oeh. aa 
infamy among the laws of his republic : it is IMté 
accusingTheodoredeBe«a, of having preadied up 
pederasty in his ehurch, because» in his youths he 
had made verses on young OmcfidaSt and says, 

Phitanâl, likewise» is misunderstood; wlx>> among 
his rants in the dialogue on love, makes ono of thé 
speakers say, that women are not worthy of a genuine 
love ; but another speaker ke^fy lakes the womenff 
part. 

It is as certain, as die knowledge of antiquity caii 
be, that Socratic love was not an infamous passbn. 
It is the word love has occasioned the mbtdc^. The 
lovers of a youth were exactly what, among us, aro^ 
the minions of our princes, or formerly pages of ho- 
nour; young gentlemen, who had partaken of Ûi& 
education of children of rank, and who accompanied 
their patrons in their studies, or m the fteld. Thik 
was a martial and holy mstitution, but it was sooit 
abused, as w^e the nocturnal feasts and orgies. 

The troop of lovers, instituted by Laius, was an 
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invincible cof ps of young wirriors, engaged by oath», 
mutually to lay down theiir lives for one another; 
and» perbapa» never had ancient discipline any thing 
more grand or useful. 

Sextus Empiricus» and others, may talk as long as 
they please, of pederasty bemg recommended by the 
laws of Persia. Let them quote the text of the law» 
and even show the Persian code, yet will I not be« 
lieve it. I will say, it is not true, by reason of its 
being impossible. I do aver, that it is not in human 
nature to make a law contradictory and injurious to 
nature; a law, which, literally adhered to, would put 
an end to the human species. The tlnngis, scandal- 
ous customs, being connived at, are often mis^^en 
for the' laws of a country. Sextus Empiricus, doubt- 
ing of every thing, might as well doubt of this jui:!»* 
prudence/ If, living in our days, he had seen two 
or three young Jesuits fondling some schola^rs, could 
he, from thence, say, that this sport was permitted 
them by the constitutions of Ignatius Loyola ? 

The love of boys was so commop at Rome, that 
no punishment was thought of for a crime into which 
every body ran headlong. Octavius Augustus» that 
«Nisualist, that cowardly murderer, dared ta banish 
Ovid, at the same time that hç was very well pleased 
with Virgil's singing the beauty and flights of Akxis, 
and Horace^s making little odes for Ligurinus. .StiU 
tbe old Scantiniaa law, against pederasty, wa^ in 
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force : the emperor Philip revived it, and caused tlie 
'boy a, who followed that. trade, to be driven out 4>f 
•Rome. In a word, I cannot think that ever thei» 
<wa« a polished nation, where the law» were contrary 
4o morality. 

SELF-LOVB. 

A BEGGAR, about the skirU of Madrid, used t# 
«sic alms with great dig^ty : a person, passing by, 
jKiid to lum^ <* Are you not ashamed to follow this 
«candalous trade, you who are able to work ?"-~ 
^^ Sir," answered the begg:ar, ^* I ask you Hmt money, 
And not for advice ;" thenr turned his back upon him 
. with all the. statdinessof! a Caatiliaii. Don was a 
lofty b^^^ indeed ; his yanity soon took pet. He 
could ask alms out of 8elf4ove; and, fromanetter 
kind of self knre^ wouM not bear reproof. 

A missionary, in India, met a facquier loaded with 
ixhains, as bare as an ape, lying on his belly, while 
iiis countr3rmen, at Jiis jrequesti was wh^ping htm for 
his sins, and, at the same, dropping him* some far- 
things. HWhat«elUenialisithis; what abasement,^' 
said one of the spectators. ** Self-denial! abase- 
«aent I" answered the facquier; *< I would have you 
:.to know, that I consent to hé flogged in this world, 
only that I may give it you home in the othieir, when 
f ou shall be horses, and I $ù^ rider." 
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Tlius, Ihey vto hare «tiBniifid ■elCloTe to b^ tb# 
bMM cf all our sentiments, and aU our actions» ara 
much in the right, in India» Spain» and allitha habi- 
table ports of the aatth ; «nd».aBJthereis]iooceasMNi' 
to demonstrate» that men have a face, as little need 
is there of proring to them» that they are actuated 
hj self-love. This.self^lo^a ii th^ means of oar pns- 
servation; and» like the instrument of the perpetua- 
tion of the species» is necessary, b deartouA* it 
gives us pleasure» but sUH is to be concealed. 

LUXURY. 

' Foa these two thousand years ^pasf » liixcMy has 
been' d\sdaimed agaimt, both in verse and prese; 
i)Qt stilt mankind have alwayi^^elighted in it. 

What encomiums have been bestowed- on the pri* 
mitive Romans, yet those banditti ravaged their 
neii^bours' fields!' and» lo increase their poor vil* 
lage, they destroyed the poor villages of the Volsei 
and the Samnites. They were» to be sure» men of a 
most glorious disinterestedness, ntià elevated v^uet 
6oU, silver, and jewds» they never had stolen, be-- 
cause there were no sudi* things in tlie towns which 
they pillageif I Their weeds and f^M afforded M 
partridges nor pheasants» and theif tempel«aee is 
cried up! 
When» having vgraAuaDy phmdèred people aft«r '^ 
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fMopldf from the Adriatio to it» fivjArales^ thof 
kad «ease enoii^k't»nt dowain the quiet iflpjoymenl 
of tittir eapiiie, tar se^eii or iiight inmdivd yeami 
when th^ cultHrated «rr^rj art, ^and UTtd ia^^vaiy 
pleajwre, and «Yen introduced them 4tnong Ûam 
whom they had conquered; tiien they are «aid la 
haTe lost both thek* prudence and their vkrtuel 

The «dbitaBise 'of «li these dadamattons ii to 
pwre, that a robber o«|ght nater to «at the dkmer 
he has Mean uvmy, ner wear the clothes or ringa 
which ho has ortolan. TlK>se things» say the de« 
olaimers, to keep^iemselTea honest, they shouM hare 
thiomi into the river» Rather say, gentiaaoen, that 
they ought not*^ have robbed i exoerate robbers «s 
much as you please, but do not call them madmen, 
for quietly enjpyiog what they have got. Ate those 
English to be blamed, who^ after filling their purses 
ot the takmg of Pondicherry and the Havanaa, made 
4hem acmewhftt lighter, «midkit thf diveiBiana Of 
Inonden» inameadsfortthe hanUiips th^ had un- 
dergone in Asia afiAnAjBanca ? 

Would 4heaB ^eelumera imvOvm man bury the 
riches which be aiay have acqinnd» hf war or afri* 
«abttre, hy tmde orîngemâtf ? They; quote Laea- 
4lenon, and why do they not also quoto iiha lepilMk 
'^St.Mari»ol Whaieoed4RlSp«rta«Mr 4o to 
dxoeoe f Did k tover pfodoea a JDemastheims, >a 
Sopbeeles^ao ^Apelle», or o l^idu^t wiiei«aa t^ 
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hixury of Adiens gave rise to great men of everjr 
kind. Sparta had smne good oommanders» and yet 
not ÈO man J a« the other cities. But we will allow 
ao petty « republic as Lacedemon to retain its poverty. 
Whether we live in scarcity» or in the affluent fruition 
of whatever makes life pleasant» we shall» one day, 
come to our joumey^s end. The Canadian lives, and 
lives to an old age» as well as the Engl^man who 
has fifty thousand pounds a year: but wha wUl com'* 
pare the eountry of the Iroquois to England ? 
. That the republic of Ragusa» and the canton bf 
Zug» make sumptuary laws» is right: the poor man 
is not to spend beyond his ability ; anTh I have rea4 
somewhere» that» (^^ 

*' Lfixurj ftiil ritber miikes tbe ample tUte» 
Wibile tht leas prosperont sinks beaeath its Weîglit.'* 

If» by luxury» you mean excess» excess in every 
thing is certainly pernicious: in abstinence as in 
gluttony», in paraimony^ as in liberality. I do not 
know how It comes to pass» that» in my villages» 
where the soil is very indilferent» the taxes heavy» 
the prolubjcion against the exporta^on of grain into- 
kntbly rigid; yet is thcore scarcely a fanner» who is 
not weQ dothed %nà fed« But shoidd this farmer 
foDàwhia rural occupations m his best clothes» clean 
linen» and his hair curled and powdered ; a great» 
piece ef luxury th^re oeuid net be» besides the ridi» 
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cûlouflheâs of it ; bût» for a citizen of Paris or Lon« 
don, to go to the play, apparelled like this fartner, 
M^uk) be a most indecent piece of stinginess : 

" Sst mpihu in rebus, amU certi d^dqtte fines, 

Quos ultra citraquê neqtiit conststert rsctum,*' '' 

• • y ^ 

Some certain mean in all things maj be fonad. 
To mark onr virtaes, and oar vices bound. 

On the invoûtion of scûsarsi which certain^ does 
not belong to the most remote antiquity, doubtless 
severe were the declamations . against the first who 
pared their naib, and cropped oiT part of their hair, 
which hung" down to their noses. To be sure they 
were called fops and spendthrifts, laying ,^ut ^ir 
money for an instrument of vanity, to mafthe Créa* 
tor^s work. What an enortnity, to cut off the horn 
which God has< caused tp grow at our fingers' ends ! 
It is an insult to the deity I But much worse was it, 
on the first appearance of shirts and sodcs : it is still . 
iRfell known, with what heat the old counsellors, who . 
had never worn any, exclaimed against the younger 
ones, who came into th\3 most destructive piece of 
luxury. « 

MADNESS. . 

I AM not going about to revive Erasmus's Treatise, 
whicK, in our timei^, would be but a commoti-plaoe 
book, and that none of the most'éntertaifting. 

VOL. II. F 
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By madness, b meant that distemper of tiie ^gans 
of jthe brain, which necessarilj hinders a man from 
thinking and acting like others ; if unable to manage 
his substance, a commission is issued out against 
him; if incapable of ideas suitable to society, he is 
excluded:; if he be dangerous, he is shut up; and, 
if frantic, lie is t)ou|id. 

An important observation here is, that this aiazi 
IS not without ideas t he has them, whilst waking, 
iike all other men, and often in his sleep. It majr 
be asked, how his sold, being spiritual and immor- 
tal, and residing in his brain, to which all the ideaè 
are conveyed, by the senses, very plainly and dis- 
tinctly, yet never forms a right judgment of them* 
It sees objects equally as the souls of Aristotle, 
^Plato, Locke, and Newton : it hears the same sounds, 
it has the satne sense of the touch; how happens it, 
then, that with the same perceptions as the wisest of 
men, it makes a wild, incoherent jumble, without 
being able to help hself? If this simple and eternal 
substance has the same instruments for acting, as 
the souls of the wisest brains, it should reason like 
them ; what can hinder it ? If this madman sees 
red, and the sensible man, blue; if, when this hears 
music, the madman hears the braying of an ass; if, 
when they are at church, the madman thinks himself 
attbe^ay ; if, when they hear yes, he hears no, I 
Tinust, of .Qoeessity, conclude^ that his soul must 
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thbk differently from the otheri. But this madman 
has the like perceptions that they have ; and there 
14 no apparent reason, why his soul» having, through 
the senses, received all its tools, cannot make use of 
thera. It is said to be pure, to be, of itself, subject 
to no infirmity ; to be provided with all necessary 
helps; and, whatever happens to the body, its 
essence remains unalterable; yet it is carried, in its 
case, to Bedlam. 

- This reflection may give rise to an apprehension, 
that the faculty of thinking, with which roan is 
endued, is liable to be disordered like the othe^ . 
senses. A madman is a patient, whose brain suffers, 
as a gouty man is a patient, whose feet and hands 
suffer. He thought, by means of the brain, as he 
walked with his feet, withoat knowing any thing of 
his incomprehensible power to walk, nor of his no 
less incomprehensible power to think* The brain 
may have the govt, as well as the feet : after all, let 
us argue ever |o long, it is faith alone, perhaps, 
^Mch can convinoiQ us, that a simple and immaterial 
subi^ance can be mi$,** 



* The «oui, it U ttue^ Jum iu perception!, by mêêmê of IIm Moaeii b«e 
ti|«ie ptrcepUoBi may be impeded by bodily iûdiapoetioi^« or by an irrt- 
gniar conatcnctioii of the internal or external organi. la thaitcaie, It doça 
aol aee the ol^ccu in the aame manner as the mqU of Plato and ArlMoCki 
and, therefbre, it may be said to be tick and diiordeitdt u to the exerdicf 
«fitsfecttltiei, 

F 2 
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Some docton urill say to the madmany Friend-,, 
though thou hast no longer comnonHsense, thj soul 
is no less pure, spiritual, and immortai, than ours ; 
but our souls are in good quarters, and thine is* 
otherwise. The windows of its ap^M'tment are. stopped - 
up; and it is stifled for want of air. , The madman, r 
in his calm intervals, would give them this answer: 
This is always your way ] your ai^ begging the ques- 
tion ; my windows are as much open »s yours ; i see • 
the same objects, and hear the same words : so that 
my soul fnust necessarily either pnake a bad use of 
its -senses, or be itself a vitiated sense, of a de-^ 
praved quality .Tn a word, either niy soul is naturally i 
tnad, or { have no.sotd. 

One of the doctors will answer, Brother, God^ 
may, perhaps have created mad, as , well as wise 
souk. The madman will reply, To believe what 
you say, I must be more mad than I am. You who 
are so very knowii^g, tdl me, wherefore is it that I 
am mad? 

If the doctors have any «ense remaining, their an- 
swer will be. We know not. Why a brain has inco-. 
hitrent ideas, is above their conqprehension ; and 
they as little comprehend ^hy, in another brain, the 
ideas are regular and connecti^d. They fancy them- 
wAwêè wise, but they are no less mad than he. 
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MATTER*, 



WisB men, on being asked what the soul is, an* 
»wer, that |hey are Bntirely ignorant of it ; and, if 
asked what 'matter is, they give the like answer. 
Professors, indeed, and especially schoolmen, are 
perfectly versed in those things ; and, when they 
say, as they have been taught, that matter is ex- 
tended and divisible, they fancy that is all; but, 
when desired to tell what this extended thing is, they 
we' hard put to it. It is composed of parts, say 
they. Of what are these parts composed ? Are the 
'elements of them divisible ? Then they are struck 
dumb, or talk without end, which is equally suspi- 
cious. Is this almost-unknown being, called matter, 
eternal? So all antiquity believed. Has it, of itself» 



, * M. Vohaire gives, under this article, the opinion of the an-- 
cient plrilusophers» in regard to matter, which he docs not attempt 
to refîate. It is sufficient for him to know, by faith, that God 
drew matter out of nothing : he therefore supposes, that the non- 
eternity of talatter, or the creation of the world in time, is not to bo 
demonstrated by reason alone ; hut the proof of it can be taken 
only from revelation : and hereip, perhaps he is right. He also 
argaes, that, according to the $ght of reason only, motion must 
be essential to matter, and matter itself necessarily existing. 
Kow, if motion be essential to matter, it implies contradiction in 
ierms, to suppose matter to be at rest. 

% 
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an active force ? This is the opinion of several phi««» 
losophers. Have they, who deny it, any superior 
reason for their opinions t You do not conceive, 
that matter can, intrinsically, have any property : 
but how can you affirm, tliat it has not iotrinsically 
such properties as are necessary to itt Yeu know 
nothing of its nature, and yet deny it to have modes» 
which reside in its nature ; for, after all, as matter 
exists, it must have a form and figure ; and, heiùg 
necessarily figured, it is impossible that there are 
other modes annexed to its configuration ? Matter 
exists, you know ; but you know it no further than 
^y your sensations. Alas ! what, avail all subtilties 
«nd sophisms, since reasoning has been in vogue? 
Geometry has taught us many trutlis^ and metaphy- 
sics very few. We weigh, we measure, we analyse, 
we decompound matter; but, on ofTèring to ga a 
■tep beyond these rude operations, we find oursdves 
bewildered, and an abyss opens before us. 

Forgive^ I entreat you, the mistake of the whole 
universe, in believing matter to be self-existent. 
How could they do otherwise ? how could they con- 
ceive, that what b without succession, has not always 
been ? Were the existence of matter not necessary, 
why exists it ? and, if it were to exist, why shuuld 
il not always have existed ? Never was axiom more 
universally received then this ; nothing produces nok 
thing. The contrary» indeed, is incomprehensible : 
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an nations have held their chaos anterior to the 
divine disposition of the world. The eternity of 
matter never was known to do any hurt to the wor- 
ship of the Deity. Religioiri never took ofience at an 
eternal God's being owned as the nraster of an eter- 
nal matter : but it is the happiness of our times, to 
know, by faith, that God drew matter from nothing, 
an article which no nation had been informed of; 
the very Jews knew nothing of it. The first verse 
of the book of Genesis, say», that the gods Eloirsir, 
and not Eloi, made both heaven and earth : but it 
does not say, that heaven and earth were created ont 
of nothing. 

Philo, who came at the only time that the Jew» 
had any erudition, says, in his diapter of the crea- 
tion, ** God, being naturally good, did not envy sub- 
stance or matter, which of itself had nothing good, 
which naturally is nothing but inertnes?, confusion, 
and disorder ; but, from bad, as it was, he conde- 
scended to make it good." 

The opinion of the chaos, being arranged by a 
deity, is to be met with in all the ancient théogonies, 
Hesiod, in sayings " The chaos was first in exist* 
ence," delivered the thoughts of the whole east; and 
Ovid declared the sentiments of the Roman empire» 
in the following verse : ♦ 

* * sic lûfl dispoêUam, qnvtquîs fitU Uk deonm 
Cùngtriem secruit,'* 
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« 

Thus whe» the God, wiiateyer god was ht» 
Had form'd the whole, 

.. .Matter» therefore, was looked on, in the hands of 
God, as day under the pjptter's wheel, if such faint 
images majr be used to express the divine power. 
Matter^ being eternal, should have eternal properties, 
. — as configuration, the inert power, motion, and 
divisibility. But t|iis divisibility is no more, than the 
consequence of motion, as, without motion, there 
can be no division» separation, nor arrangement; 
therefore, motipn was looked on as essential to mat- 
ter. The chaos had been a confused motion ;. and 
the arrangement of the universe was a regular mo- 
, tion, impressed. on aU'bodies by the Sovereign of the 
worid. But how should matter, of itself, have mo« 
lion, as, according to all the ancients, it has eztensiofi 
an4 impenetrability ? 

It cannot, however, be conceived without extei^^ 
sion, and it may without motion. To this the an- 
swer was, It is inipossible but matter must be perme- 
able; and, if permeable, something must be conti^ 
nually passing into its pores; for where is the use of 
passages, if nothing paas^ through them? 

There would be no end of replying. The systetn 
of the eternity of matter, has, like all other systemsi» 
very great difficulties. That of matter formed out 
of nothing, is not less mcomprehensible. It must 
be admitted» without flattering ourselves to account 
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for tt. Philosophy does not account for every thing. 
How many incomprehensible things are admitted, 
even in geometry itself! Can you conceive two 
lines» ever approaching to each other, and never 
meeting? . 

Geometricians, indeed^^ will tell us, that the pro- 
perties of the asymptotes are demonstrated to you,- 
so that you cannot but admit them: the creation i» 
not ; , wherefore^ then, do you admit 'it- ? What dif- 
ficulty do you find to believe, with all antiquity, ther 
eternity of matter Î' On the other hand, the divine 
pushes you, and says, that in believing the eternity 
of matter,- you make two principles, God and matter^ 
and fall into the error of Zoroaster _and Manes. 

The geometricians shall go without an answer, for 
they pay no regard to any thing but their lines, their' 
surfaces, and their solids; but, to the divine it may 
be said. How am la Manichee? There is a heap 
of stones which no architect has made, but with them 
he has- built a vast edifice. Here I do not admit of 
two architect»;, only the rough stones^ave submitted^ 
to the operations of power and genius^- 

Happily, whichever i^Stem he espocned, morality 
is hurt by neither; for what signifies it, whether 
matter be made, or only arranged ? God is equally 
our absolute master. Whether the chaoi^ was only 
put in order, or whether it was created of nothing, 
still it behoves u»^ to be virtuous^ Scarcely any of 
F 6 
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thM« metaphysical questions have a lelatidn ta the 
conduct of life : disputes are like table-talk» eveiy 
one forgets, after dinner, what he has said» and goea 
away whiçre his interest or inclination lead hm» 

MESSIAH, 

Or Meshi]^, in Hebrew ; Christos, or Celomenos, ia 
Greek; or Uuçtus^in Latin» sîgni^es eiifimied.. 

We see, in, the Old Testament, that the name of 
Messiah was oflen. given to idolatrous,, or infidel 
princes. God is said to h&ve sent a prophet to 
anoint Jehu, king of Israel ;. he signified the sacred 
unction to Hazael, king of Damascus and Syria,^ 
those two princes being the Messiahs of the Moft 
High) to punish the house of Ahab.. 

In the fwty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, the name oC 
Messiah is expessly given to Cyrus. ^^ Thus hath 
the Lord said, to his anointed (his Messiah), whose 
right hand I have ho]den to subdue nations before* 
him." 

Ezekiel, in the twenty-eighth chapter of his revo». 
lations, gives the appellation of Messiah to the king 
of T^rus, whom he also calls Cherubim. Son of 
. man, says the Eternal to the prophet, \ih up thy voice 
and utter a lamentation concerning the king of 
Tyrus ; and say unto him, thus saith the Lord, the 
Eternal; thou wast the seal of the likeness of God, 
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futi of wisdom^ and perfect in beauty ; thou wast thé 
Lord's garden of £den : or, according to other ver- 
BÏODS, thou wajst the Lord's whole delight. Thy 
garments were of sardbnix^ topaz^ jasper, chrysohte, 
onyx, beryl, sapphire, carbuncle, emerald, and gold. 
What thy tabrets and thy flutes could do, was within 
thee; they were afl' ready on the dtty thou wast 
created; thou hast a Cherubim, a Messiah. 

The title of Messiah, or Christ, was given to the 
kings-, prophets, and high-priests, among the He- 
brews; The Lord and his Messiah are witness,. 
1 Kings, xii. 3; that is, the Lord and the king whom 
he hath set up; and, elsewhere, toudr not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no harm. David, who 
was divinely inspired, in more than one place, gives 
the title of Messiah to Saul, his. rejected father-in-^ 
law, who persecuted him. God forbid, says he^ 
frequently^ that I should lay my hand on the Lord's 
anointed, the Messiah of God f 

As the name of Messiah, or anointed^ of the Eter- 
nal, has been given to idblatrous kings and repro* 
bate persons, very often has it been used to indicate 
the true anokited' of the Lord^ the Messiah, by way of 
excellence, the Christ, the Son of Gbd;- lastly,. God 
himself. 

If all the oracles, usually applied to the Messiah,, 
were to be compared, it may give rise to somer 
seeming difficulties» and which the Jews have* made^ 
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use of to jpstify their hardness of belief and-x>bstK- 
nacy, did it admit of an apology ? Several eminent 
divines allow, that the Jews, groaning» under an op- 
pressive slavery, and having so many repeated pro^ 
mises from the Eternal, might well long for the coming 
bf a Messiah, who was to deliver them and subdue 
their enemies ; and that they are in some measure 
excusable for having not immediately perceived 
Jesus to be his deliverer and conqueror. 

It was agreeable to the plan of Eternal Wisdom, 
that the spiritual ideas of the real Messiah should 
be unknown to the blind multitude; and so far Were 
they unknown, that the Jewish doctprs have denied, 
that those passages which we produce, are to be 
understood of the Messiah. Many affirm, ^at the 
Messiah is already come in the person of Hezekiah ; 
and this was the famous HilieFs opinion. Other», 
and these are many, say, that the belief of the 
coming .pf a Messiah, so far from being a funda- 
mental article of faith, was only a comfortable hope y 
no such thing, being mentioaed in the Decak>gue, 6r 
in Leviticu;?. 

Several' Rabbins tell you^ that they do not in the . 
least question the Messiah's being eome at the time 
decreed; that he is not however growing old, but 
remains in the world concealed , and waits till Israel 
shall hav^ duly oelebratied .the Sebbatbi to I'eveat. 
himself. , ' , 
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The famous Rabbi^ Solomon Jard^, or Raschy» 
who flourished during the beginning of Ùie twelfth 
century, says» in his Talmudi^, that the ancient 
Hebrews believed the Messiah to have been bom 
on the very day of the final destruction of Jerusalem 
by /the Romans. This answers to the common 
saying, of sending for the doctor when a man ia 
dead. 

Tlie Rabbi Kimchy, who also lived in the twelfth 
century, preached that the Messiah, whosAs coming 
he imagined to be near, would drive the Christians 
out of Judea, which was then in their possession. 
The Christians, indeed, were dispossessed of the 
Holy Land ; but this was done by Saladin ; and had 
that conqueror taken tlie Jews ,under his protection, 
it is very probable that, in their enthosiasmy they 
would have made him their -Alessiah. 

The saered authors, and our Lord Jesus himself, 
often compçire the Messiah's reign, and the eternal 
beatitude, to a wedding and banquet; but these 
parables have been «trangely wrested by the Tal* 
mudists. According to t^em, the Messiah will gather 
together all his pécule in the land of Canaan, and 
give them an entertainment» where the wine will be 
that whidi Adam himself made in the earthly Para» 
pise, 9nd whicl^ he^ keeps in \ABi cellars» dug, by ao» 
gels .in tbe centre of the earth. 

Tbf first course will be the famous fish called 
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the great leviathan, which at onces nwallowa a iish^ 
less than itself; yet it is three hundred leagues ia 
length ; and th& whole mass of waters is supported 
on this leviathan. God at first created a male and 
a female ; but, lest they might overturn the earthy, 
or crowd the universe with their oiKpring, he killed 
the female, and salted it down for the Messiah'0 
banquet. 

The Rabbins add, that there will likewise be killed^ 
the^ bull called behemoth, of such a monstrous size,, 
that every day k eats the herbage of a thousand 
mountains* This bull's female was i^ain at ther 
beginning of the worlds toprevent the multiplication 
of such prodigious species, which must have bee» 
extr^sely detrimental to other creatures : but they 
say, that the Eternal did* not salt it, cow's flesh not- 
being so good salted* a» that of Ihe i^mafe leviathan; 
So firmly do the Jew» believe all these rabbinical 
chimeras, that it is common among them to swear* 
by their share of the behemotii. 

Wi^ such coarse ideas concerning tlte coming of 
the Messiah- and his reign, is it to be wondered at; 
that the Jew», both ancient and modem ^ and severaP 
even of the first Christians, unhappily prepossessed^ 
wi^ all these reveries, could not raise theircon*^ 
ceptions ta the idea of the divide nature of the 
Lord's anointed, or perceive God in the Messiah t 
*^ To acknowtedjg^ a Maa-godv" say they, " is imj 
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posing on one's self; it is fpnning a monster, a 
centaur, the strange compound of two natures, 
incompatible with each other *." Adding, that the 
prophets never taught the Messiah's being Man- 
god ; that they expressly distinguish between God 
and David ; that they plainly declare tlie former to 
he master, and the latter servant, &c^ 

It is sufficiently known that the Jews servilely 
adhered to the letter of the soriptures, never, like us> 
penetrating into the spirit. - ~ 

When the Saviour appeared/the prejudiced Jewa 
declared against him. And Jesus Christ himself, 
that their blindness might not be (oo'^mudi irritated» 
Sji^ems extremely reserved in the article of his divi- 
nity, meaning, says Si« Chrysostom, insensibly to 
accustom hi^ hearers to believe a mystery so very 
much above bare reason : his assuming the divine 
prerogative q{ pardoning sins» shocked all the bye- 
atanders i hia most mianifest miracles convinced not 
even those, for whose relief they were opQra,ted^ that 
he was God. When, with, a modest circumlocution, 
he owned himself the Son of God, before the high-^ 
priest's, judgment seat; the high-priest, filled with 
indignation, rent his clothes,^ and cried gut, BlfSr 

* See tfae sentiments .of the Jews coneemmg this, in' a wcnrk 
entitled /udai IJmUani QuesfioiMf ad Christknos, (fftesU Â. il» i%^ 
wiii* 
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phemy ! Before the mission of the Holy Ghost, thé- 
a{K>stIe8 themselve» had not the leait apprehension 
•f their master's divinity. He agks them what the 
people think of him ; and their answer is, that some 
took him for Eiias^ others for Jeremiah, or some- 
other prophet; and it was by a particular revelation 
that St. Peter knew Jesu» to bfe the Christ, the Son. 
af the living God. * 

The Jews being irreconcilably scandalized at the^ 
divinity of Jesus, have left no stone unturned to* 
explode it; perverting the sense of their own oracles>- 
er not applying them to the Messiah. They affirm^ 
that the name of God, £}oi, is not peculiar to the- 
Seity; and that it is by sacred authors given to 
judge») to magistrates^ and, in general, to all persons- 
in authority : they do indeed quote a great number, 
of passages, which countenance this observation, but 
without in the least invalidating those strong andi 
<âear terms of the ancient oKacles^ which manifestlji^' 
lielate to the Messiah. 

* Lastly, say they,, if the Saviour,, and^ after hina,. 
thejevangelists, the apostles,.and the primitive Chris-- 
ti^is, did call Jesus, son of God; this atigùst term^ 
m the goi^l-tiraes, imported no more th&n the con-^ 
tfary to the sons of Belial ;- diat itj a good man, a' 
servaMt of God^aii opposition to a wfoked man, at to» 
one who does not fear God. 

The Jewsi beeides denying Chris! bis quality of 
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• Messiah, and his divinity, have bmîUôd notiung to 
render him eontemptible, expoMog hia birth, liff , 
.and dei^th, with all the ridicule, virulence, and con- 
tumely, which their guilty xancour could suggest* 

Of all the works which Jewisli blindness has pro- 
duced, none, in extravagance and impiety, exce^ 
the ancient book, intitled, Seph^r ToUlos Jesehut^ 
which has been rescued from the worms by M* Va- 
geiMeii, in the second volume of his work, entitled. 
Tela Ignea. 

This Sepher Tddos Jeschut has a* most shocking 
hi^ory of the life of the Saviour, written with the 
utmost falsity and malice: for instance, they have 
dared to write, that one Panther, or Pandéra, who 
dwelt at Bethlehem, seduced a young woman, mar- 
ried to Jochaman ; and the fruit of this foul com- 
merce was a child, whom they named Jesus, or Jesu^. 
The fadier, being obliged to fly the place, withdrew 
to Babylon. As for young Jesus, he was sent tp 
school; but, adds the author, he had the insolence 
to raise Jiis head, and uncover himself before the 
priests, contrary to the usage, which was to appear 
in thenr pnesenae with the head hanging down, and 
the face covered i a petulence, for which he received 
•a smart check^. This occasioning an inquiry into 
his birth, it was, consequently, found to be impure, 
and he became exposed to public ignominy. Tliis 
book was known so early as the second century: 
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Celsuf cites it with exultation^ and Origen, in HW 
ninth chapter, r-efutei& it. 

There is another book, which Kkewise bear» tBt9 
title of Toiedos Jesfti published in 1705, by M. Hurl- 
dric, which is more consonant with the evangelical 
history of the Saviour's birth, but swarms with the 
grossest anachrorJsms and other errors. It makes 
Christ to have been bori^ and have died under 
Herod the great > and affirms, that the complaint of 
Panther's adultery with Mary, the mother of Jesus,- 
wa^ brought before that prince. 

The author, who calls himself Jonathan, and, if 
his ward may be taken, was contemporary with 
Christ, and lived at Jerusalem, affirms» that Herod, 
relatively to Jesus Christy consulted the senators of 
a city in the land of Cesarea ; but sudi an absurd ' 
author, wi^ all its contradictions, we shall leave to 
himself. 

These calumnies, however, serve to foment the 
implacable hatred of the Jews against the Christiaui 
and the gospel : so that they have stuck at nothing, 
to falsify the chronology of the Old Testament, and 
to spread doubt and difficulties about he time of 
the Saviour's coming. 

Ahmed-ben Cassum-al Anacousy, a 'Moor' of Gre- 
nada, who lived towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, quotes an ancient Arabic manuscript, found 
in a cave near Grenada, together with sixteen sheets 
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t^î leady^n which some tales in Arabic character! 
were engraved. Don Pedro y Quinones, archbishc^ 
of Grenada has certified this fact. These famouii 
Grenadian sheets have been since carried to Rome» 
vheréy after an examination of several years> they 
W^% at last condemned, as apocrypha] , under the 
pontiicale of Alexander VII. Their contents are 
only some fabulous tales eoacensuog Mary and her 
son. 

The name of Messiah, jotned4o the epithet false, 
is likewise given to those impostors, whcv ^ several 
times, have made it their business to deceive the 
Jewish nation. Some of these false Messiahs set up 
even before the comiog of the true anointed of God. 
The wise Gamaliel, Acts, v» 34, &c. mentions one, 
named Theudas, whose history is to be found in 
Josèphus's Antiquities, book xx. chap. ii. He boast- 
ed that he could pass the Jordan dry-footed, «aà 
was joined by considerable numbers ; but the Ro- 
mans, coming to an action with his raw men, soon 
dispersed them ; and, taking the chief prisoner, set 
up his head in Jerusalem. ^ . . 

Gamaliel farther speaks of Jndas, the Galilean, 
doubtless tho same whom Josephus mentions in the 
twelfth chapter of the secorad book of his Jewish 
WATS. He says, that this false prophet had got toge^ 
ther nearly 30,000 men; bit the Jewish historian i» 
noted for hvperb^le. 
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So early as the apostolic times^ Simoix, sunutmed 
the Magieian^ made-hi$ appearaoce ; and, to sttch a 
degree bad fae seduced thé people^of Satiuaia, that 
they accounted to htm the power of God. Acts>. 
viii. 9. 

In the yeai;^ 178 and 179 of the Christian era». 
Adrian^ being then emperor, the false Messiah, Bar* 
ehochebaç, asserted his pretensions at tho^ head of 
an army. Julius Severus» being sent against him, 
Jlemmed in the insurgents at the city of Bither» 
which, after an obstinate siege, he carried ; ' and 
Barchochebas being taken, was' put to death.. On 
this, Adrian» as the best expedient for preventing 
the continual revolts of the Jews, issued! an edict 
agaimt tliei.r going to Jerusafèm > and* even guard» 
Were posted s^^the city gates, to keep them out. 

Socrates, aix ecelesiastical historian, relates, in 
book ii. chap, xxxviii. that, in the year 434, a false- 
Messiah started up in the bland of Candia, under 
the sanie of Moses, and as the ancient deliverer bf 
the Hebrews, raised from the dead» to efieet a second 
deliveranoe for them. 

The next century, in 530, saw in Palestine a faUe 
Messiah,, named Julian. He reeoomiended himself 
to the people, as a great conqueror, who, at the head 
of hb nation, idiould destroy all Christians whatever» 
*axid the Jews were so fa| ^seduced by his promises, 
that they run to arms, and massacied great numbers. 
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nof Christift&s» The emperor justiman's forces en- 
^aginic him/the false Christ was taken and exeeuted. 
In the beginniog of the ei^th century, Serenus, a 
^Spanish J^w, aiming at the Messiah^ip, preached 
and. gained followers ; but the upshot was, that both 
followers and leader came to a miserable end. 

"f he twelfVh century produced several false Mes^ 
siahs, particularly one in France, under Lewis the 
Younger; but both bcr and bis adherents were, 
hanged» without so much as the names of master or . 
disciples being known. 

The thirteenth century was still more fertile in 
false Messiahs: of these the more remarkable were 
sev^n*or eight, who appeared in Arabia, in Persia, in 
â^pain, and Moravia. * One of them, who styled Him* 
self David el Re, is reckoned to have been a very 
great magician : his artifices so far succeeded with 
the Jews, that be saw himself at the head of a con- 
'«iderable party : but this fair prospect terminated in 
his beipg wardered. 

James Zieglerne, a Moravian, who lived in the 
middle; of the «xteenth century, promulgated the 
«.pproach of the Messiah's manifestation, assuring the 
people/thar tiiis :Me0siah had been born fourteen 
yeartf b0fore> and that he himself .had ^een him at 
'StrarfHiFg; jan^^alsOj that he carefully kept a 8wonl[ 
«nd a steptre,toput into hi$ hands, when be should 
be of age to teach. 
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Iti the year 1624^ another Zieglerne confirmed the 
fcH-mer prediction. 

In the year 1666^ Zabathei-Sevi, a natiTe of 
Aleppo, gave himself out to be the Mesftiah, foretold 
by the Zieglernes. He began by preaching in the 
highways and fields, and, while his disciples admired 
him, the Turlcs laughed at his folly. It appears» 
that at first, his preaching had no very extraordinary 
success, for the chiefs of the Smyrna synagogue went 
so far as to pronounce sentenc of death against him . 
but his punishment was mitigated to exile. 

He contracted three marriages, without eonsum- 
matmg any, saying it was beneath him. He took a 
partner, named Nathan-Levi, who was to act the 
part of Elias, as the Messiah's harbinger. Th»y 
repaired to Jerusalem, and Nathan there preached ap 
Zabathei-Sevi, as the deliverer of the nations. The 
Jewish populace declared for him, whilst they who 
had anything to lose, anathematized him. 

Sevi, to shun the storm, withdrew to Constant!- 
nople, and from thence to Smyrna. Nathan-Levi 
deputed to him four ambassadors, who, besides 
acknowledging his dignity, did him homage publicly 
as the Messiah. This embassy dazzled the com- 
monalty, and ^ven some doctors, who declared 
Zabathei-Sevi, as the MessiahV -and king of th^ 
Hebrews; but the Smyrna synagogoe condemned 
their king to be impaled. 
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^abathei put himself under the protection of Ihe 
"cadrof Smyrna^ and «oon had on hb side the whole 
Jewish people. He even had two thrones set li^ 
one for himself» and the other for ^his favourite 
spouse^ assuming the title of King of Kings. His 
brother Sevi he created king of Judah ; and, to the 
^ews themselves he gave the most positive assu- 
ranceSf that the Ottoman empire should soon be 
their own. In the height of his insolence, he had 
the emperorTs name struck out of the Jewish liturg^^ 
and his own substituted. in its «tead. 

He was confined in the.castle of the Dardanelles» 
and the Jew8.gia.ve out that his life was spared, only 
because the Turks very well knew him to be im- 
mortaL The governor of the Dardanelles made a 
l^eat fortune by the presents which ^the Jews<pottred 
on him, for leave to visit their king, their Messiah, 
who in his fetters, maintained his dignity, and even 
the ceremony of kissing his feet. 

The Sultan, however, wbo then kept his court at 
Adrtanople, was for putting an end to this farcer 
and, sending for Sevi, told him, that if he was the 
Messiah, he must be invuhierable. This Sefvi 
aHowed ; but, on the grand seignior's ordering him 
to be placed as a mark for his icoglans, or pages, te 
discharge their arrows at, the Messiah owned that 
hennras not invulnerable, and protested that God 
sent him only to bear -testiltaony to the holy Maho- 
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met'an religion. After undergoing afevere Àagelh« 
tion by the ministers of the law/ he turned Maho* 
nietan, and lived and died despised both by Jews 
and Mussulmens. This adventure has brougV.t the 
profession of a false Messiah into such disrepute,, 
that, since Sevi, nobody has takes it it up. 

metam6rphosis._metempsychosis. 

« Is it not very natural, that aH the various meta^ 
morphosis with which the earth may be «aid to be • 
covered/ should have led the orientals, whose ima- 
gination is so luzurianty to imagine that our souls 
p^Ased from one body to another? An ahuost im-.. 
perceptible point grows to be a worm, and this worm 
becomes a butterfly ; an acorn changes to an^ oak ; . 
an egg, to a bird > water becomes clouds and thun- 
der; wood is turned into fire and ashes; inaw:ord» 
all nature is more or less a metamorphosis. Souls» 
being accounted tenuous forms, were soon concluded 
to partake of that property, which was sensibly seea 
in more dense and heavy bodies. The metempsy-. 
chosis, is, ][>erhap8, the most ancient doctrine in the 
known world, and sttU prevails in a great part of India 
and CMna. 

' Ft is likewise very natural, that tii08e.«ncient 
ikbtes, collected and embeltbbed by Ovid in his 
admirable work« took rise from the several meta» 
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inorphofies with which our- ey^s are conveimaot. 
The. very Jewi have not been wîdbut their, meta- 
morphefes. If Niobe wa» changed inte marU^, 
Hedith^ Lot's wife, was turned into salt. As Euri- 
dice was detained in hell for looking back, a like 
indiscretion cost Lot's wife her human nature. The 
country town in Phr jgia, where lived the hospitable 
Baucis and Philemon, is changed into a lake ; the 
same submersion has befallen Sodom. The daughters 
of Arius turned water into oil; the Scripture men- 
.lions a change something nmilar, but more sacred 
And real. Cadmus was turned into a serpent, and 
the like was seen in Amron's rod. 

The pagan deities very often assumed a human 
disguise ; and, when angels appeared to the Jews, it 
wait always as men ; with Abraham they partook of 
a repast. St. Paul, in his epistle to the ÇerinthianSf 
$%ysAgg£loê Satan mfi kolaphizei: the messenger 
of Satan cuffed him> 

MIRACLE* 

A MIRACLE, in the energetic sense of the word, 
means something woi^derful;. and thuis every thi^g 



* It has be«n,the practice of modeni deists to den j the poffi* 
iMlity of niraoltf in general ; ,obsenring that the frame and^or4er 
of the world is prcMnred aooording to fixed lawf or nilei^^ia 

▼01*. IL a 
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it a miracle. -The surpriring order of naturei the' 

- rotation of a Imndred imffiooa of globes round a 

miHioii of auns, the aetivUy of ligbt» the life of 



a naiform mumer, they weddj o«Boliide, tlimt then are ia auktter 
certain necessary laws or powers» the result of which they call 
the ooarse of aatdi^e ; this they think impossible to be èhanged, 
and oomequcntly tliat there can be no niraole. -But if they Gravid 
ooiisider things doty» they woidd iad, tM lifeless matter is ntter- 
ly iocapaUe of obeying any laws, or of beiag eadowed with any 
powers ; and, therefore, what they call the coarse of nature can 
be nothing more than the arbitrary will and pleasare of 6od, 
acting continually open matter, according to certain foles of uni- 
fnmity and proportion. Hence^ it foUowa, that it is aliogeâMr 
as eaay to alter the oonrso of nttmro» as to préserve it. Those 
•ffeets which are prodmoed in the world, regularly and constantly, 
and which we call the works of nàtue^prore the constant provi- 
dence of the Deity : those which, npon any extraordinary oooa- 
aioB, are prodaced ia^foc^ » meaner, as it is manifest they oonld 
neither hare been done by any"|9m' or art of man, nor by what 
we call chance ; these nndeniabiy ^f3|3re to «s the immediate in- 
terposition of the Deity, in order to^^pifjr bis pleasure on that 
particalar occasion. Tlie true definitiodc therefore, of a anraclc, 
as the learned Dr. Clarice observes, is «^ ii work effected in n 
minner different from the common method of «JProvidenec, by the 
interposition of the Deity, for the proof of somiV^^c^>l*' ^«- 
tone, or in attestattoa to the amtherity «f some partieoW penes." 
Ia this sense, the miracles which the disbiples of ChrMt\g'« bin 
perlbim» were a complete demonstration te them, that'lle had 
tndy a divine cemmiasion, as it was cerUia that 6ed woalc 
hbaself interpose in the nsaal «der of utvre, to feat kw tata 
aooessary sad intiaoihte^jetror. 
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tnimab, are perpetual miracles. According to tbe 
leceired nôtûm, however, a nûrade is a vtalation 
of the diriae and eternal laws. An eclipse of the 
sun and moon, a dead man walking two leaguee 
with bis head in his hands, are what we call. # 
miracle. 

Several naturalists affirm, that, in this sense, there 
are no miracles; and their argmnents are these : 

, A miracle is a breach of the mathematical, divine, 
Jmmutable, eternal laws; now this definition alone 
makes a miracle a contradiction in terms. A law 
eannot be both immutable and bnAeii; but it. is 
answered. Cannot « law of God's making be sus-» 
pended by its author f They boldly answer. No ; and 
it cannot be, that the infinitely wise Being should 
have made laws, and afterwards break them* If, 
say they, he made any alteration in this machine it 
would be to make it go the better : now, it is clear» 
that God has framed this hnmense machine, as good 
as it possibly could be; if he saw that any imp^ec* 
lion would hereafter be occasioned, by the nature 
of the matmals, he at first provided against any 
•uch future defect, so that there would be no cause 
for any after-diange. 
Besides, God can do nothing without reason ; tow 

,^^ jdiat reason should induce him to disfigure his own^ 

I, work fot.any timet 

It is for man's sake, say their opponents. It is to 
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be tioped, then, answer they, that it is for the sake 
of all men, it being impossible to conceive that the 
divine nature should work for some particular inen> 
and not for all mankind ; and -even all maidcind is 
* Hhii a very smaU thing ; less than an aht's nest, in 
comparison of all the beings which fill the immen- 
mty of space. Now, what ean be more low and 
absurd, than to imagine, that She infinite Being will, 
for the sake of three or four hundred ants, on' that 
fittle clod of mud, suspend or alter the eternal play 
of those immense springs, on which depends the 
motion of the universe! 

fiut supposing that God had been pleased to dis- 
tinguish a small number of men by particular favours, 
must he, therefore, aiter what he has settled for all 
times and all places Î He certainly can favour his 
creatures without any such inconstancy and change ? 
his favours are comprised in his very laws; every 
thing has been wisely contrived and arranged for 
their good; ahd they all irrevocably obey the force 
' which he has originally implanted in nature. 
^•' Wherefore is God to work a miracle Î to accom- 
' plish a design he has for some living beings ! that is 
making God to say, I have not been able, by the 
"' fabric of the universe, by my divine decrees, by my 
' eternal law», to compass such a design : I see I must 
' make an alteration in my eternal ideas^ my immuta- 
He law8> as what I intended cannot be executed 
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by those means. This would.be an acknowledge 
ment of weakness, not a declaration of power ; it 
would be the most inconceivable contradiction. So 
that, to suppose God works miracles, is, (if men can 
insult God), a downright insult to him : it is no less 
than saying to him. You are a weak and inconsistent 
Being. Therefore, to believe miracles is an absur- 
dity : it is, in some measure, scandalizing the deity. 

A further reply to these philosophers, is. Your 
crying up the immutability of the Supreme Being, 
the eternity of his laws^ with the regularity of his 
infinite worlds, signify nothing ; our small heap of 
dirt has been covered with miraclo» : in history, pro- 
digies are as frequent as natural events. The 
daughters of the ^high-priest Anius, changed what- 
ever they would into wine or oil ; Athalida, daugh* 
ter of Mercury, rose from the dead several times; 
Esculapius restored Hippoly tus ; Hercules delivered , 
Alcestes from death ; Theros returned upon earth 
after staying a fortnight in the infernal regions; 
Homulus and Remus were the issue of a god and â 
vestal ; the palladium dropped from heaven into th0 ' 
eity of Troy ; Berenice's tresses became a consleUa- 
tion ; Baucis and Philemon's hut was changed into 
a stately temple; Orpheus's head uttered oracles 
after his death ; the walls of Thebes were formed 
before numbers of Greeks, by stones moving of them- 
selves, to the sound of a flute ; innumerable cures 
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were performed in Escolapius's temple; and we have 
still monuments with the namea of ocular witnesses 
to his miracles. 

Name me one nation, whçre incredible prbdigiaa 
have not been performed, espedaUjr in times when 
reading and writing were little known. 

All the answer, unbelieving philosophera give ta 
these objections, is a sneer and a shrug; but those 
.who profess Christianity, say, We make no doubt 
of the miracles wrought within our holy religion ; 
yet it is by faith we believe them, and not by rea-^ 
aon; as for the latter, we turn a deaf ear to it; for 
we know, that when faith speaks, reason is to be 
mute. The miracles of Jesus Christ and his apostles 
we are fully and firmly persuaded of; but allow us 
to doubt a little of several others : indulge us, for 
instance, in suspending our judgment, concerning 
what is related by a weak man (Gregory), who yet 
has been sumamed the Great. He affirms, that a 
little monk got such a custom of working mirades^ 
that, at length, the prior forbade him to exercise hi» 
flupernatual talent. The monk conformed to the 
order ; but, one day, seemg a bricklayer falling: from 
the roof of a house, he hesitated between monastical 
obedience and charity, in saving the poor manV 
life, and, only ordering him to remain in the air till 
he got orders, ran 'to acquaint the prior with the^ 
case. The prior gave him absolution for the sin ol 
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hggipning a miracle witlMHit leave, and allowed him 
to go through with it, but never to do the like again* 
It if granted to phileflophem, that this story may be 
a litde imitrusted* 

But it is again mdd to them. How will you dare to 
deny, that St. Gerraie and St. Protais appeared in a 
dream to St. Ambrose, and informed him of the^lace 
where their reliques lay ; that St. Ambrose had them 
taken up; and that a blind man was cured by them? 
St« Austin was then at Milan, and it is he who 
relates this mirade, in his City of Godt book xzii*. 
and that it was performed ** immento populo tegte.^ 
Here is a mirade with every circumstance of proof. 
Flâosophers, however, say, that they believe nothing 
ai all of Gervase and Protais appearing; that to 
know where the remains of their carcasses lie, is a 
thing of no concern to mankind ; and that they give 
i|o more credit to that blind man, than to Vespasian ; 
that it is a useless miracle; that God does nothing 
uselessly ; in a word, they abide immovably by their 
principles. My regard for saints Gervase and Pro-» 
tais will not allow me to side with those philosophers ; 
I only give an account of their incredulity. They 
are vastly fond of a passage of Lucian, in the death 
of Peregrinus, ** A dexterous juggler, turning Chris* 
tian^ is sure of making his fortune ;" but Lucian is a 
profane author, and, of course, should be of no weigh^ 
among us. ^ 
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These philosophers cahnot bring themselv^ to^ 
believe the miracles of the Second century, though 
e^e- witnesses' have, ih writing, declared, thaA th^- 
bishop of Smyrna, St. Poly carp, having, pursuant 
to the sentence passed on- him, been thrown into 
a blazing fire, they heard a voice from heaven calling* 
out, " Cheer up, Polycaip ; be strong in the Lord, 
Btid show thyself a man ;'' at which the âaâies of the 
pile, drawing back froni his body, formed a ûery 
cfanopy over hils he^, and but ef the pile flew-tt' 
d^ve : at last, they were obliged to cut off the gooH' 
.bishof>'s head. To what purpose was this miractef' 
say unbelievers; how came it, that the flftmes devi- 
ated from their nature, and the executioner's éX iaA 
th« natural effect ? How is it,' that sa many martyti^ 
after coming safe and sound out of boiling oil, haver 
fallen under the edge of the sword ! 

fhe usual answer is, fhat'SUch was Ged^switt^ 
but the philosophers will believe no such thing, Hft» 
less they had seen it with their own eyes. • ' ' 
" They who improve their reasonings by study, will, 
tell you, that the fathers of the churdi have them- 
selves oAen owned, that miracles were ceased^ in 
their time. St. Chrysostom says expressly, " that 
the extraordinary gifts «of the Spirit were given even 
to tlie unworthy, because the church then stood in 
need of miracles; but, ati present, they are not sa 
much as given to the worthy, the church no longer 
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standing in need of them." Aflerwards, he acknow- 
ledges, that there was nobody then who raised the 
dead> or so much as cured the sick. 

St. Austin himself, as if he had forgot the miracle 
of Gervase and Prêtais, says in his City of God, 
** Why are those miracles, which were performed 
some time ago, at present ceased ?" and he gives the 
same reason, *' Cur, inquiunt, nunc ilia miracula 
quœ prmdicatis facta es^e, nonfiunt ? Possem qui" 
dem dicerCf necessaria prius fuisse, quam cretterei 
mundusy ad hoc ut crederet mundusJ^ 

It is objected to the philosophers, that StTAuistinj 
notwithstanding this avowal^ speaks of an old cob- 
bler at Hippo, who, having lost his cloak, went to 
pray for relief at the chapel of the Twenty Martyrs, 
and, in his return home, found a fish, in the body of 
which was discovered a gold ting: the cook who 
dressed it, giving it the cobbler, said. There is a 
present for you from the Twenty Martys. 

To thb the philosophers answers, that in that story 
there is nothing contrary to the laws of nature ; that 
a fish may very naturally have swallowed a gold 
ring; and that there is no miracle in the cook's 
giving that ring to the cobbler. 

If the philosophers are put in mind, that, accord* 

ing to St. Jerome, in his Life of the Hermit Paul, 

tliis devout person had several conversations with 

satyrs and fauns; that a raven, for thirty years toge- 

G5 
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ther, daily brought him half a loaf for hi» dlnner^u 
and a whole loaf the day St. Anthony paid him a 
visit; they may still reply, that nothing of aH this is 
absolute contrary to natare ; that satyrs and fauns 
xnay have existed ; and that, after all, if this story 
be a puerility, it does not, in the least, ajEfect the real 
miracles of our Saviour and his apostles. Several 
good Christians have rejected the story of St. Simin 
Stilites, written by Theodoret» Many miracles, 
accounted authentic in the Greek /church, have bee» 
questioned by Latin writers; so, in return, Latin 
miracles have been suspected by the Greeks: ioi 
process of time, came the Protestants, who have made 
very free with the miracles of both churches. 

A learned Jesuit, Ospinian, who preached a long" 
time in the Indies, complains, that neither his bre- 
thren nor himself could ever perform one single mi* 
oaele. Xavier, in several letters, kfnents his not 
having the gift of tongues. He says, that he is but 
as a dumb image among the Japanese ; yet, accord- 
ing to the narrative of the Jesuits, he restored eight 
dead persons to life, and that is a great many; but 
it must withal be considered, that the scene of those 
restorations was six thousand leagues ofP. Some 
persons, of la ter times, make the suppression ofthe 
Jesuits, in France, a much greater miirack than all 
those of Xavier and Ignatius put together* Be that 
as it may, »Q Cbristians hold the miracles of Jesuji 
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.Christ and hk aposdes to be indisputably true and 
veal» but allow thai some miracles of our modeni 
limes, and which are without anj certain authenti* 
city, n»y very weB be doubted of. 

It were to be wished, for the legal verification of 
a miracle, that it diould be performed before the 
Academy of Sciences, at Paris, or the Royal Society» 
or the College of Phyncians, at London, wkh a de* 
tachment of guards to keep off the people, whose 
tumultuous indiscretion might hinder the perforav- 
ance of the miracle» 

A philosopher was one day asked» what he wouU 
say, if the sun should stand still ; that is» if the mo-^ 
tion of the earth ^ound that body ceased'; if all the 
dead arose ; and if all the mountains went and Ûaew 
Aemselves into the sea; and alii this to prove some 
important trutb;^ we will suppose versatile grace» 
What should t say t answered the philosopher; I 
would turn Manidiee, and say, that there is a priop» 
eiple which undoes what the other has done» 

MOSES *^ 

It has been the groun^ss opinion of many feam» 
ed men, .âiat the Pentateuch cannot have been 

^ Some writers t iq^pMe Motet not te tiete been the MiAer of 
tte FeBtsteaoli^OF Uw HfMks^ Geuetb^Exodiu, Unûvm, nwm 
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mitten by Moses. They say, that, according to the 
Scripture itself, the ûHt known copy was foutid ift 

hevt, or DeaieronoBiy. For the sake of historical troth, we shall 
offer a few remarks on this head. The Pentateuch was called the 
law hj way of excellence, hecaose the principal part of it con. 
taioed the law, whioh Moses bad receired from God on MoviR 
• Sinai. Now, it eaa haxdl j be questioned, but dus legislator WM 
the anthor of the Pentateuch, if we attentively consider the twenk 
ty-fonrth chapter of Exodus and the thirty-first of Deuteronomy. 
Besides, all antiquity, both sacred and profane, acknowledge 
Moses to have been the legislator of the Jews^ That whole nation 
has always carefully preserved his books, and looked upon them 
as containing their law. When tbo tribes were divided into tw» 
kingdoms, both of them, preserved the same respect for those 
books, as being written by Moses. Profane authors have spoken 
of those books as penned by the sam^ legislator. In short, it is 
as certain that the books, which go by the name of Moses, are hig 
own, as that those ascribed to Thueydides and livy, &c. appertain 
to those whose names they bear. Itvis possible there may have 
been some additions and alterations made in them ; but the body 
of the history and the laws could not be altered. Thus the death 
of Moses is clearly meutioned in the last chapter of Denterononjy, 
whence it is probable, that eiCher Joshua or Esdras added the 
eight last verses of that book, though Josephus says, that Moses, 
^ding his dissolution approaching, wrote those lines himself, in 
order to certify his death at the end of his books, lest the Jews, 
iH>m too great a regard to his memory, should deny his death, and 
gire out that he had been translated into heaven. Notwithstanding 
this evidence of Moses being the author of the Pentateuch, some 
late writers, as Pere Simon and Le Clerc, have espoused the 
contrary opinion of Hobbes and Spinosfti Which seems <dso to be 
supported 1»^ M, Yoltaire. 
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die time of king Josias, and that this only copy was 
brought to the king, by Saphan the scribe. Now, 
the intenral from Moses to this circumstance of Sa« 
phan the scribe, according to the Hebrew computa* 
tion, makes a space of 1 167 years ; for God appear- 
ed to Moses in the bumiag bush, in the year of the 
world, 2218, and Saphan the scribe made public the 
book of the law, in the year of the world» 3380. This 
boo)c> which had been found under Josias, was 
unknown till the return from the captivity of Baby- 
lon; and Esdras is said, by divine inspiration^ to 
have brought to light all the sacred writings. 

But, whether Esdras, or any other person, was the 
compiler of this book, is absolutely a matter, of in- 
difference, admitting it to be inspired. The Penta- 
teuch does not say that Moses was the author of it : 
so that it might, without profaness, be attributed to 
any other sacred penman, if the church had not po« 
aitively decided, that it was written by Moses. 

Some adversaries add, that no prophet has quoted 
any of the books of the Pentateuch-; that not the 
least mention is made of it in the Psalms ; in the 
books attributed to Solomon; nor in Jeremiah, nor 
in Isaiah ; nor, in a word, in any canonical book of 
the Jews. Then the words, answering to those of 
Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Leviticus, and Deutero- 
nomy> aire not to he found in any other bookj received 
as aujji,entiC|:by that antion. 
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Others more aaDguine, have put the foUawincr 
questions: 

1*. In what language could Moses have written in 
a wilderness ? It could be only in the Egyptian, for, 
from this very book^ it is clear, that Moses and his 
whole people were bom in Egypt, and very probably 
acquainted with no other knguage. The Egyptian» 
were yet strangers to the use of the papyrus; they 
'had their hieroglyphics cut in marble and woodr 
the very tables of the commandments are said to 
have been engraven on stone : so that here were five 
volumes to be engraved on poliihed stonei^ a work 
of jHTodigious time and labour 1 

2. Is it probable, that in a wilderness, where the 
Jewish people had neither shoemsiker nor tailor, and 
where the God of the universe was obliged to work 
a continual miracle, to preserve their old clothes and 
dioes, they should have among them persons of sudb 
skill, as to engrave the ûyb book» of the Pentateudi 
on marble or wood ? It will be said, that wofkmea 
were found among 'them whe could make a golden 
calf in one night, and afterwards reduce the gold to> 
dust, (an operation beyond the sk31 of common che-^ 
mistry; an art not yet invented) ; who codd build 
the tabernacle, adorn it with thirty-four brass pillars^ 
iRritbttlvef chapiters; who wove and mnbroidered 
linen veils with hyaemtht purple, and scarlet: but 
IhifT^ thing strengUienithe ad?enama' opmkm; 
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and they rejoin, that it is not in imtture that aueb 
curious works should have been made in a desert, 
and under the want of every thing; that shoes and 
coats would have been the things to have begun 
with ; that people wanting necessaries scarcely think 
of luxury; and that to say, they had founders, en* 
gravers, carvers, dyers, and embroiderers, when they 
had not so much as clothes, sandals, nor bread, is 
gross and palpable contradiction. 

3. If Moses had written the first chapter of Ge- 
nesis, would the reading of that chapter have been 
forbidden to all young people! Would the legisia* 
tor be treated with such disregard ? Had it been 
Moses who said, that God punishes the iniquities of 
the fathers to the fourth generation, ^ould Ezekiel 
have presumed to say the contrary ? 

4. Had Moses written Leviticus, could he have 
èontra^icted himself in Deuteronomy ? Leviticus 
forbids the marrying a brotner's wife, Deuteronomy 
enjoins it. ' » 

5. Would Moses have spoken of towns which 
were not known in his time? Would he have said, 
that towns, which, relatively to him, lay east of the 
Jordan, were west of that river? 

6. Would he have assigned, to the Lévites, forty 
right towns, in a country which never had ten ; and , 
in a wilderness, where he had never 80 much a« a 
boase during all his ufanderings i 
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7. Would he have laid down rules for the Jewish 
kings, whilst that people not only had no kings, but 
abhorred them, and there was no probability. that 
they would ever have any ? How 1 would Moses 
have given precepts for the conduct of kings, who 
did not come till about five hundred years after Urn, 
and say nothing concerning tlie judges and high- 
priests, his immediate successors? Does not this 
reflection incline one to believe, that the Pentateuch 
was written in the time of the kings; and that the 
ceremonies instituted by Moses, were only tradi- 
tional? 

8. Is it possible» that he should say to the Jews^ 
ye were six hundred thousand men, when I brought 
you out of the land of Egypt, under the protection of 
your God ? Would not the Jews have answered^ 
Then you must have been a faint-hearted creature, 
not to have led us against Pharaoh ; he had not an 
army of two hundred thousand men to oppose us- 
Egypt never had so many men on foot ; we should 
easily have defeated him, and made ourselves master 
of his country. How ! the God, who speaks to you, 
has, to please us, killed aU the first-born in Egypt; 
and, if that country contained three hundred thou* 
sand families, there is t(iree hundred thousand men 
carried off, in one night, to revenge us > and you 
have not seconded your God. You have not given 
us that fruitful country, which was likewise defence^ 
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lesA. You aiade us come out of Egypt, like thieve» 
and poUro(^3 that we migfit perish in wildernesses^ 
among recks : and precipices: you might, at least, 
l^e led U8,\)y the direct way, into that land of 
Canaauy ta which we have no right, but which you 
promised us» and have not yet brought us thither. 

It was natural, that, from the land of Goshen, we 
should have taken the way towards Tyre and Sidon, 
along the Mediterranean: but you have made us 
traverse almost the is^mus of Suez, have brought 
us again into. Egypt, as far ^ beyond Memphis» 
and, behold.; we are now at .Be{-*Sephon, on the Red 
Sea, with the land of Canaan beliind us, after a 
iparchof fourscore leagues, in that very country 
which we were for shunning^ ; and, after all, in irn* 
^inet danger of perishing, either by the sea, or 
Pharaoh's army. 

. Had your intention been to deliver us up to our 
enemies, what other measures could you have taken? 
God, you say, has saved us by a miracle ; the sea 
opened to let u^pass through; but, after such kind- 
ness, should. you have brought us to die with hun- 
ger and weariness, in the horrible deserts of Ethan» 
Kadesh-Barnea, Mara, Elim, Grab, and Sinai ! AU 
our fathers perished in those dreadful wildemesseSf 
«nd» after forty such calamitoi^s years, you come and 
tell us, that God took particular ca^ e ofour fathers. 

This is what those murmuring Jew», those per-* 
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verse childr^ of vagabcmd fathers^ who died in ûi» 
deserts, might have said to Moses, had lie read 
Exodus and Genesis to them : and what ought they 
not to have said, and eyen to have done, on account 
of the golden calf? Howl joq dare tell us, that 
jour brother made a golden calf for «our fathers^ 
whilst yon were with God on the mount; you, wha 
•ometimes say, that you spoke to God face to foce,. 
and sometimes, that you could oi^y see his hinder 
parts. Well, but you were with God, and your 
brother east a golden ealf in one day, and seV it up 
for us to worship; but, instead of punishing your 
worthless brother, you made him our high-spriest, and 
order your Lévites to day three-and-twenty thousami 
of your people. Would our fathers have madf 
suffered this ? Would they have let themselves beet» 
knocked down by sanguinary priests, like so maay 
victims? You further tell us, as if this butchery waa 
not sufSdent, that another time you ordered twenty*» 
four thousand of your poor followers to be nmssa» 
cred, because one of them had lain with a MBdianite; 
and you yourself married a Midianite; and, after 
. this, you add, that you are the meekest of men. A 
few more such medc procedures, would have made an 
end of mankind. 

No, had you been capable of such cruelty; had 
you been able to carry it into execution, you would 
have been the most barbarous of men : it would have 
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been io «Doniiouf a guilt» that no punuiuneiit cooU 
hare baen equal to it. 

These are pretty neaily Uie objections made by 
the learned» to, those-irfao hold Moses to have been 
the author of the Pentateuch. But these rejoin, that 
the ways of God are not like those of men: that 
God» by a wisdom unknown to us, has tried and 
alternately protected and forsaken his people; that 
the Jews themselves» for above two thousaiid years» 
have umversally believed Moses to be the author of 
those books; that the church, which has succeeded 
to the sjrnagogue, and is endued with the like infU* 
Iftifity» has decided this point of controveiy » and 
that the learned should keep silence» when Aa 
church qiéaks. 

PETER: 

Ik Firench» Pierre; in Italian» Piero» or Pietro; in 
Spanish» Pedro; in Latin» Petrus; inGredc»Petros; 
and in Hebrew» Cepha. 

How comes it» that Peter's successors have had 
so much power in the west» and none in the east? 
This is asking why the bishops of Wurtzburg and 
Saltzburg have in troublesome times assumed royal 
prerogatives» whilst the Greek bishops havç re* 
mained subjects. Time, opportunity» and the a|n« 
bition of some» and the weakness of others» do every 
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thing in this world, and ever will. To these tron» 
bles was added opinion, and opinion rules men ; not 
that they in reality have a very determinate opinion^ 
but they are as tenacious of words. 

It is related in the GospeU that Jesus said to 
Peter, "I will give thee the iceys of the kingdom of 
heaven.'' The sticklers for the bishop of Rome 
maintained, about the eleventh century» that he who 
gives the greater gives the less ; that the heavens 
encompassed the ^arth; and, that Peter, having the 
k|sys of the coi;tCaining, had also the keys of the con- 
tents. If by the heavens we mean all the stars, and 
all the planet»,, then the keys given to Simon Bar« 
jona, surnamed Peter, were a passe-partout : master- 
key. If by the heavens are meant the clouds, the 
atmosphere, the ether, the space in which the planets 
rolls, there are few locksmiths, says Meursius, who 
can make a key \o such doors. 

In Palestine, keys were a wooden peg, fast^ed 
with, a* leathern thong. Jesus says to Bar-jona, 
*^ What thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in 
heavMi." From this, the Pope's theologians hare 
inferred, that the popes are invested with a power 
of binding and loosening subjects from_ the oath of 
allegiance to their kings, and of disposing of aB 
kingdoms at their pleasure ; a notable inference in- 
deed I The commons, at a general assembly of the 
states of France, in 1302, in iheir petition to the 
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king, say, that Boniface VIII. was a scoundrel, be- 
iiiBTiBg that God bound and im{)risoned in heaven all 
whom Boniface bound on earth. - À famous German 
Lutheran (I think it was Melancthon), could hardly 
belieVa that Jesus should have said to Simon Bar- 
jona, Cepha or Cephas, " Thou art Petef, and on 
this rode will I build my churcV He could not 
tponceive, that God had made Use of such a play of 
words, so very extraordinary a pun; and ûolX the 
Pope's power was founded on a quibble. 

Peter has been thought to have been the first 
bishop of Rome; but if is sufficiently known, «hat 
then, and fo4r a long time after, there was no parti-' 
^ular see. It was not till towatds the end of the 
«eiSond century, that the Christiam were modlded into 
It regular body. 

It is possiUe that Si: Peter went tQ Roiner it is 
. >even possible, that he was crucified ' with liia head 
downwards, though that was not customury ; but of 
aâ this we have no proof. * A letter, bearing his 
name, is still extant, in which he says, that he is at 
Babylon. Judicious canonists will haVè th« Baby- 
lon to mean Rome; so that, had he dated his letter 
from Rome, it might have been inferred, that it had 
beea written from Babylon. Such inferences are of 
a long standing: and thus it. is that the world has 
been governed. 

A vary piouft ixwny wiM> had been jCKorbitaatly. 
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bnposedon at Rûiiie> in lektion to the porchftse of a 
bénéfice» (a piacikè which is called aimony)» bong 
•iked, whether he thought Simon Peter had ever 
beei^ in that countiy, answered» I see no marks of 
Peter^s having been there, but I am very certain 
Simon was. 

As to Peter's person, Paul is not the only one who 
has taken offence at his behaviour: both he and pis 
Sttccesion have often beefi withstood to their face. St. 
Paul keenly reproached him for eating prohiUted 
meats, as pork, puddings, hare, eels, &c. Peter, ia 
JustUlcaUon of himself, alledged, that about the sixth 
hovr, he had seen the heavens opened, and a laige 
table«cfeth full of eeb, beasts, and birds, descending 
from thefourquarteraof the heavens; and that the 
voice of an angel called out, << KiO, and eat.'' << Pro* 
bably," says Wol^ton, ** it was the same voice» 
whieh has called out to so many popes, * Kill every 
body, and eat up the people's substance.' " 

Casauban could nat approve of Peter's behaviour 
to Ananias and his wife, who were a good sort of 
peopi^: What right, says he, had a Jew, a skive 
under the 'Romans, to order or allow all who be» 
lieved in Jesus to sell their substance, and lay tiie 
propice at his feet. Were an anabaptist preacher, 
in London, to order his brethren to )>rtng him all 
their money, would he not be taken up as a mover 
of sadituMi, and a robb^, and as such md to Tf* 
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bora? Was it not a h^mrid thing, to strike Ananias 
dead, only because out of tbe money, for wbich he 
had sold his estate, be secretly reserved a few pounds 
a^inst a rainy day, bringmg the far greater part to 
{^eterf Scarcely was tbe breath out of Ani^ias*s 
body, when in comes his wife, Peter, bsteadrof 
kindly, informing her, Uiat he had just killed her 
husband, for keeping a few pence, and telling her to 
lake care of what she had, allures her into the snare. 
He asks her, whe^er her husband had brought in 
all his money for the saints': .the poor woman ant* 
.4iwers,Yes; and instanti^ drops down dead. Some 
what hard this ! 

Corringius arics, why Peter, who thus démolies 
those who bn)ught him alms, did not rather go and 
kill all the doctors who had a hand in putting Jesus 
to death* and had caused himself to be soojarged 
several times. Fie, Peter: to kill two Christians, 
who bad brought 3'ou a good purse of money ; and 
they, who crucified your God, you allow to live ! 

It is to be supposed, that Cori'ingius, when he put 
forth these bold questions, was not in a country sub* 
ject to the inquisition. Erasmus has, concerning 
Peter, a very singular remark, — that the head of the 
Christian religion began his apostleship, by denying 
^esus Christ; and the high-priest of Judaism began 
his ministry, by making a golden calf, and worship- 
ting: it* 
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' However it be, Peter is transmitted to lis as being 
poor, and humbly instructing the poor. He is like 
ihûse founders of otders, who lived in indigence, 
but whose successors are become great men. 

Thé poj>e,^iSt. Peter's successor, has both won and 
lost : however, he has still remaining, in the several 
parts of the world, besides his immediate subjects^ 
about fifty miffions of people, who, in many articles, 
acknowledge his laws. 
To have à niastèr three, or four hundred leagues 

' from one's home ; to forbear thihkinjg^, till that man 
ihall have Iseenfied to think; not to daré ta try defi- 
nitively a process between our fellow citizens, but 

^ by commissioners of this foreigner's nomination; to 
transgress the laws of One's country > by which a per- 
son is i'éstraihëd from rbarryihg his niece, aiid yet to 
lender this a legitithate mamage, by giving a still 

' more considerable sum to this foreign master; not 
to dare take possession of any fields or vineyards, 
conferred by one's own sovereign, without paying a 
large stini to this foreign master; not to dare plough 

• one^s grounds on a day, appointed by à foreigner, for 
comnietilorating an unknown person, whom he has 

• placed m heaven by his own private authority : these 
are the advantages of acknowledging a pope ; these 
are the libertieiS of the (jralliean church. 

Other nations there are who carry submission «till 
further. We have, in our times, seen a sovereign 
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ask ^ pope lieayâ te hrîi>g to a trial» in his royal, 
court of justice, some monks, açç«sçd.,of regicide^ 
faîlii^ bift^ioitatîon$ fyt i^ave, ^aiM^ pQt4are ta try 
ibiiwies .wretches. . . ; .. 

r-,Jt i^.^'ell kuovirxi,. tba* formerly the pope^s power 
was still of greater extent They were mucj^ .supe- 
rior to the gods of antiquity ; ior tboae dei^es were 
only iinagined to dispose of empires,- but the popes 
dûiyposed of them in realitj. .* ^ ^ 

.. Sturfoinus says,. that they who doubt of the jpp^sl 
41vimt^ ;,and infallibility are , excusable, wh^n it is 
€onsrdered,4bat St. Peter's see has been profaned 
fey forty schisms, and twenty-seven of them hare been 
attended with murders, massacres, and wars. 

i^ That Stephen VII. a priest^ son, had his prede* 
cessor, Formosus, dug up, and the cQi!p#^'iS bead <;ut 

That Sergius III. was «onvicted^f asssisâinaâons/ 
•and had .a son by Marozia^ who inherited the papacy. 

That John X. Thetdoras's gallant, was strangled 
in his bed. 

That Jobn XI. son q( Sergius HI. was koowa 
only for his scandalous intemperance. ^ 
: Tb{|t John XII. w«8 murdered at his stnimp6t> 
JHMise. ) • '• .• 

That Benedict IX. ;b<mght the pon^cate» and 
sold it again* 
. That Gregory VIli wa9'4lie aiHhor of eivil wartjf 

VOL. 11. , a 
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which were continually ptosecùtéd by hislraccessm) 
for the ipace etûre hundred yean. 

f faat^laatly^attong'flo many debauched, ambitious, 
end sanguinary popes, there has been an Alexandei- 
VI. whose name always excites no leas hoà-or and 
detestation» than those t>f Nero and Caligula. ' 

This, it is said, proves the divinity of their cha^ 
racter, that it should have subsisted iimidst so many 
crimes; but, had the behaviour of tlie caliphs been 
still more flà^tious and execrable/they would tien 
bavé been still more divine. This is DernmiiAs argif- 
ment ; but the Jesuits have afisweredf hiiav 

, ; PREJUDICES.' ^^^',^ , 

F^sjèmeBiis anM(^>{iii6n void of judgment: thus 
every where many opinions are instilled into çhil- 
dren beibre they are able to jud^I ' « '-^ 

■ Tbete are universal and' iie<!eiEiry'pre^ji«dl^,*aftd 
inibh are essential to virtue» In eWy tsdunt^y,' èliil- 
dren are taughi to believe in a God, who punished 
»nd rewards > %o tesp^ iatx)' I6v0 ' tbtur Aitbeé land 
mother; to hold thdfl.iiMdrime, 'and' ft^selfiAh' U0t«a 
Vioc^ %eftyre they cân'so much ^as giiés£ whal vièè or 
virtue is. Thus there are very good prejudices, and 
Ibeseare isuch^ aa, on being brought to the test,* 
judgment ratifies. 

Sentiment in not mere pri^udiee: it îè> 9in«h 
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stronger, tt is not because the mother has ^een 
told, that she most love her son^ that she loves him ; 
she hikppily ÈÀnpot help her fondness for him. It is 
not from pr^udice» that a man runs to assist an 
uduiown child, whoia a beast is ready to devour, or 
who is in aoj other daag«-. 

Bat it is from mere pr^udiee, that you respect a 
man dressed in a particular manner^ and^ave in hè 
carriage and discotinse. Your parents have tpldyou 
to bow to such a n^n; thun you come to respect a 
iàm, before you know whether he deserves your 
respect. Being grown up, and your knowledge en- 
larged, you begin to see that this man is a byp!9* 
crtte) eaten up with pnde, selishness, and erafl; 
hereupon you despise what you venerated, and pre- 
judice is superseded by judgment. You have, from 
prejudice, believed the fables with which you were 
amused in your childhood. You are told, that the 
Titans waged war against the gods; and that Venus 
was in love with Adonis. These fables, at twelve 
years of age, go down with you as realities : but, at 
twenty, you perceive them to be only ingenious allé* 
gories. 

Let us briefly, fbr order sak^ examine the di£b- 
rent sorts of préjugées; we may, perhaps, find our- 
selves like those, who perceived, that, at time of 
the Mississippi scheme, they had been calculating 
imaginary ri<^es. 

M2 
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, ■ . * 

FRBJUDICES^ OF THE SKNSE8. 

It it not very odd» that our eyes always deceive 
\», even wbejti we see very well ? whereas we are 
never deceived by our ears If a sound ear hears 
these words, You are handsome ; I love you : it is 
very certain, that the person speaking did not say, 
I hate you ; you are ugly. But the apparent smoollt- 
ndss of a looking-glass is a deception; a microscope 
shovra the surface to be, in reality, very rugged. 
The sun appears to be but about two feet in diame- 
ter : whereas it is demonstrated to be a million of 
times larger than the earth. 

God has, apparently, put' truth in your ears and 
error in your eyes : but study- optics, and you wiD 
4Snd, that God has not imposed on you ; and that it 
4s impossible, in the present state of things, obje<^ 
«hould appear otherwise than you see them. 

PHYSICAL PREJUDICES. 

That'tliesunTisesand sets, and that the earth is 
Immoveable, are prejudices naturally, imbibed : but 
that lobsters are good for the blood, because in boil- 
ing they turn red; that eels cure^ the palsy, beèause 
of their frisking ; that the moon has an influence oh 
diseases^ because a stronger sympton of a fever was 
observed in^ patient in the wane of the moon ; these 
notions, with a thousand- others, were entertiaiiiéd 
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by the empirics of old, who judged without reason- 
ing, and led others into their mistakes. 

HISTORICAL PREJUDICES. 

Most Stories have been credited without examina- 
tion, and such belief is a prejudice. Fabius Pictor 
relates, that, several ages before hin^, a vestal virgin, 
of the city of Alba, going with her pitcher to draw 
water, was ravished, and brought into the world 
Romulus and Remus; and that these twins were 
suckled by a she-wolf, &c. This fable the Roman 
people greedily swallowed, without examining, whe- 
ther, at that time, vestal virgins were known in La- 
tium ; whether it was likely, that a king's daughter 
should go out of her convent, with a pitcher in her 
hand ; and whether it was agreeable to nature, that 
a she-wolf, so far from eating two infants, should 
suckle them? The prejudice took root. 
^ A monk wrote, that Clovis, being in great danger 
at the battle of Tolbiac, made a vow, if he escaped 
safe, to turn Christian : but is it natural, in such an 
exigency, to apply to a foreign deity ? là it not in 
extremities, that our native religion acts with the. 
greatest force? What Christian, in a battle against 
the Turks, would not call on the Blessed Virgin, 
rather than on Mahomet } It is added, that a dove 
brought a phial, in its bill, for anointing Clovis ; 
and that an angdL brought the ori/Iamme,, or banner» 
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fo be carried before him. All such tales, prejudke 
readily credits; but they«-who nre acquaitited with 
hums^n nature, well know, that both the usurpers 
Clovis and RoUo, turned Christians, that they might 
more safelj rule Christians, as the Turks, on be- 
coming masters of Constantinople, turned Mussui- 
mens, to ingratiate themselves with Mussnlmens. 

RELIGIOUS PREJUDICES. 

If your nurse has told you, that Ceres prewdes 
over grain ; or that Vishnou and Xaca have, several 
times, become men; or that Sagmcmcodom came 
upon earth, and cut down a forest: or that Odin 
expects you in his hall, towards Jutland; or that 
Mahomet, or some othar, has made a journey into 
heaven; lustly, ifyour governor afterwards inculcates 
into your brain, the traces made in it' by }our nurse, 
you \vili never get rid of them. Should your judg* 
ment attempt to eflàce theie prejudices, your ao- 
quaintance, and especially the female part, will charge 
you with impiety; then the derrise, lest his income 
may suffer curtailment, will kccuse you to the cadi,- 
who will do his best to have you impaled, for he 
A^-ouM have all under him blockades^ thinking that 
they make the tamest subjects : and thus things will 
go on, tilt your acquaintance, the dervise, and the 
cadi, shall perceive, that folly does no good, and that 
persecution is abominable^ 
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RELIGION. 

FIRST QUESTION. 

! I)R* Warj>urtp w> bishop of Gloucester, author of 
^m af the most learaed. pieces that ever appeared, in. 
voU i. page 8, expresses himself to this purpose: 
<< A religion, or society, not founded on the belief - 
of a future state, oujg^ht to be supported by an extras 
ordinary proyid^ce : the Jewish religion was noi 
founded Oil liie belief of a future state; therefore> 
tt' must have been supported by an extraordicari ^^^y^^"^ 
proTiBenca." " -^^ ;,^ , 

• Several divines have declared against him, w^^h., "\ '•■:>. 
disputant like, have retorted his argument on him^ fr^ *■ 
self; " A religion, not founded on the doctrine of^'^*^' ' 
the soul's iimttortality, and eternal rewards, must be ' 
felse.' Now, Judaism had no such tenets;, therefore,. 
Judaism, so far from being supported by provideiicer 
was, according to your principles, a false and savage 
religion, which denied any such thing as proyi-- 
dence." 

<^iherd 6f the biiÉiop'«i adversaries maintained,, 
thai the'iminortality 6f the soul waa known among 
the Jews,- eren in Moses's time;, but he very evi»* 
dently proVed against them, fiiat neither in the De- 
calogue, nor Leviticus, nor Deuteroniomy, is one 
single word said of this belief ;. and. that it isxidii^ 
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culous to gi) about wresting and corrupting a few 
passages of the other books, in support of a truth,, 
about which t,heir book of laws is silent. 

The bishop, though he composed four volumes» 
to demonstrate, that the Jewish law proposed nei- 
ther punishm^its nor rewards after death, > lias jidI 
been able to.give-liiaadversariea any very satisfactory- 
answer. . They urged, thatr" either Moses was ac?- 
quainted with this doctrine, and then h& deceived 
the Jews, in not making it public.; or he wasvigoen 
rant of it, and, if sq, he was. incapable of Ibundkig é 
gOo4 religion. Indeed, had the religion beei».g^»od». 
why was it abolished ? A true religion shoidid suil 
all times and places; it should be like the light «fthe 
aun, which «liines in ail land«, and throughout aB 
geiferations." 

This prelate» with all his érudition «nd sagacity» 
has b^en hard put to it, in making his way throagb 
all .these difficulties : but • what system 49 withoitt 
difficulties ? . 

SECOND QUESTION. 

, Another learned persoi>>.« much greater pbiloso*. 
pher» and one of the most profound metaphysicians 
.of the times, produces strong reasena ta prove, that 
th^first relig^ion was P^ l ytheiim : and. tha4i t»efol9 
improved reason came to see there co^ld be pnly od» 
Supreme Being, men began with. bdi^ving sevei^ 
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gpds. I, on the contrary, presume to bdieve» that 
they began with worshipping only one God, and that 
human weakness adopted several others afterwards ; 
and I conceive the thing to be thus : 

It is not to be doubted, that villages and coun* 
try towns were prior to large cities ; and that men 
were divided into small republics before they were 
united in large empires. It is very natural, that à, 
town, terrified at the thunder; distressed by the 
ruin of its harvest; insulted by a neighbouring 
town ; daily feeling its weakness, and every where 
perceiving an invisible power, soon came to say, n 
There is some being above us,, which does us good 
and hurtk 

* It seems to me impossible, that they should have 
said. There are two powers : for wherefore several ? 
In every thing we begin with the simple, then pro* 
ceed to the compound, and often an imf^'ovement of 
knowledge brings us back again to the simple. This 
is the process of the human mind. 
. Which being wa* first worshipped? was it the 
sun! was it llie moon? I can hardly believe it. 
OnlyJfetJlSjake a^w^of_^^ they areppetty' -''■ * 

nearly on a footing with ignorant men. ' The beauty ^^ \{j 
and benefit of that luminous body, which animates * 
nature, make no impression on them ; as insensible 
are they, of the conveniencies we derive from thç 
moon, or of the regular variations of its couMe> 
B 5 
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they do not so much as think of thescT^thin^; thej 
are aceustomed to them. What ^men da not fear 
the y never worehjp . ChHdren look op _to the sky 
with as much indifférence as on the ground; but, at 
a tempest, the poor creature» tremble, and run and 
hide themselves. 1 am meHned to think it w«r S9 
with primitive men. They who first observed thé" 
course of the heavenly bodies, and brought them to 
be«objects en admiraticm and worship, must nece»- 
sarily have had a tincture of philosoj^y : the error 
was too exalted for rude, Hlkerate husbandmen. 

Thus Che cry of a village would have been no* 
more than this: There is a power which thuniïers, 
which sends down hail on us, which causes our chiU 
v:w.^,, drentodte; let us, by all metn» appease it; but 
which way? why, we see, that little presents will 
sooth aengry peopI(% let us try what little present» 
will do with thi» power. He must also, to be sure, 
have a name or title ; and that, which naturally pre- 
sents itself first, is chief, master, lord : thus is thisr 
power called Lord. Hence, it probably was, that 
the first Egyptians called their god, Knef ; the Sy^ 
rians, Adoni r aie neighbouring nations, Baal or Bel, 
or Mdch or Moloc^ the Scythians, Pape; ail worâ«^ 
signifying lord, master. ^ 

In Eke manner almost all America was found to- 
he divided into multitudes of little colonies, each wilb 
their patros deity* The Mexicans and Peruvianr, 
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themselves, who w&pè large -nstidnsj had but one 
enly goê; ihB'ûyrmev worshipping Mango Kapacky 
the other the god of war, whom they called Vilipustiy. 
ar the. Hebrews had ityledtheir locdr Sabaotii. 

.It icnoyrorajKnysd^ 
son, tïhat all^ naUqni^^ wwshippnjg;^ only UKt\c,j4{ 

ene deity;, for, had» they been phibsophew^ theyr^^^^^ 
would have worshipped lâier Godx^f AuuiceimLnSiturg^v^ i> dx U i 
not the god of a- vill ageif xhey would ha veexammed: 
the infinite- testimonies- acknowledged; of a creating: 
and preserving^ being ;- but they examined nothing :: 
they onlyi pereeived^ and such is thé- progress of our 
weak, understanding; Every town perceived its^: 
weakness» and want' of » poweHul protectoiu This^ 
tutelary and temble being they fancied to reside in> 
a neighboutittgr forest, op mountain, or in a cloud. 
They fancied only one such power, because, in war,, 
the town had but one chief : this- being they ima- 
gined, to be* corporeal', it being impossible they, could 
have any other idea. They could not but believe- 
t^at the neighbouring town had also its god^ Ac-> 
cordingly, Jephthah says,- to>the inhabitants of Moab,^ 
** Yoa lawfully posses» what y.ouv god^ Chamos has^ 
made you cooqueii; iand you ought to let us quietlyr 
enjoy what our god has given us by his victories." 

This speech,, from* one- foreigner to another, isr- 
v«^y femarkable;- The Jew» and Moabitesr had) 
ous!tèd.âi^:iaAtives^ wHhtnd* other right than ibrce^^::. 
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and one: aays to the» «tbeF, Thy god has mppotieê 
thee in thy usurpation, allows my God likewise' U> 
support me in mine. 

Jeremiah and A;nos bolh ask, <^ Wherefore has 
the god Moloch seized on the «onntry of. Gad?' 
These passages show» that antiquky altrifouled » 
guardian god to e^very country ^ and traces of this 
theology are likewise to be met with in Homer. 

It is very natural^ t^atjj fr©m the heat of fancy 
and a vague increase in knowledge, men soon muUi« 
plied their gods» and assigned guardians to the ele-- 
ments, seas, forests, springs, and fieldsw. The more- 
they surveyed the heavenly bodies, the greater must 
their astonishment have been. Weil might they, who 
worshipped the deity of a brook, pay their adoration: 
to the sun; and, the first &tep bdng taken, the earth 
was soon covered with deities ; so that, at length, 
cats and onions came to be worsliipped.. 

However, time must necessarily improve reason ;. 
accordingly it produced some philosophers,. wlu> saw» 
tliat neither onions nor ça tp» nor even the heavenly 
budi^s, had auy share in tlie disposition of nature* ^ 
All those philosophers, Babylonians, Persians, Egyp- 
tians, Scythians, Greeks, bind Romans, acknéw-^ 
ledged only one Supreme God> tewardiqg and pu«^ 
nishing. 

fjhisthey did'no|:in|mediate]y make known to tk» 
peoploj for a wor^ .ag^iiuH.-ouoDS,fmd:c«t8>«iiok«^ 
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before old women and prieBts,^ would have cost a :ji,i &k*£. .-, 
inan his life : those good people would have stoned «tf^^w^v «t 
faimrt He who should have ridiculed some Egyp-^(t*o(* 
tians, fop> eating their god», would have been eatenf'^^;^ '-^"'•' 
himsotf, since Juvanal relates^ as a fact', that, in a 
controVe^iial dispute, an Egyptian was killed and 
eftten quite raw I • 

Well ! what was to be done ? Orpheus and others 
institute mysteries, Which the initiated swear, by 
execrable oaths, never to reveal r and of these mys- , 

terie», the principal is, the worship of one only God. 
l^ift great itrujih. sprefids over. half the earth^; the 
number of the initiated swells immensel^f ; the an- 
cient religion, indeed, still subsists, but, not being 
contrary to the tenet of God's unity, it is connived 
.al;«..Xhe Romans had. their Deus Optimus Maxi- 
muk-; the Greeks» their Zeus, or Supreme God. All 
the other duties are oply^ intermediate beings; heroes 
and emperors were classed among the gods, whidi 
meant no more than the blessed ; for it is not to be 
mipposêd,^ that Claùdius, Octavius, Tiberius, and 
Caliigtiia, were accounted the creators of heaven and , 

eàarth. 

i In aiword, itseems demonstrated, that, in Angus*- 
ttift's time,' aU who had' any -religion acknowledged 
one supreme, eternal God, with sefveral classes of 
secondary deities, the wonlripping of whom has since 
beenoftUed idolcttry. :^^ r - 
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The Jewish laws neurit èountenanced idûlaiiry-^ 
for, though they admitted malachim, angels, mqA 
inferior order» of celestial beings, their law appointed 
no manner of worship for these itocondary deifies* 
Indeed, they adored angelsy tli^ti», whea they saw 
Ikny, they prostrated themselves before them) but» 
as this was a \erf uneommon case, no* ceremonial «r 
legal woi^hiphad been instiUltQd for them ; nekher 
was any homage paid even iQl tiie cbeptibhn oi their 
ark. It is manifest, that the Jews worshipped openly 
one single God, even as the innumerable crowds. o$ 
the initiated worshipped him privât^ in tbeiv mjjrlS^ 



THIRD QUESTION. 

At this time, wh^tthe worship of one Sajlreme' 
God universaJiy prevailed in^sia, in £ur6pe,^aiHl iir 
Africa^. among ail who maife a due use of tbeir rea-* 
son, it was that die Christian reiigtoii-Teteived It» 
birth. 

Platonism greatly promoted the undewtanding olî 
lis dogmas. The Logos» which, ^ ict Phter,. s^gni^eif 
the wisdom^ the reason, of the Supreme Being, . wiftli» 
us was made the word, and th» second fwrson of 
the deity. Thus réligâoii' wai* wr»^ped up m metfi'»> 
phymtss, to humaiii reason. Unyfatbomable. 
. How Mary was a&ervTerài daclafed^imo^tor ofi 
C*od; how the coosubstantialy ofiiÂelFtaéU» muH 
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the word were ekablishedy together with the pro- 
cession of the Pneuma, the divine organ of the diyine 
Lo|^os ; two natures and two wills resulting from the 
Hypostasis ; and, lastly, the superior manducation, 
in which both soul and body are fed with the mem« 
bers of the incarnate God, worshipped and eaten 
in the form of bread, present to the sight, felt by 
the taste, and yet annihilated : these things we shall 
not repeat here» All mysterie» have ever beenT 
sublime. 

So early as the second century, the expulsion of 
devils was performed, by pronouncing the name of 
Jesus; whereas before, the name of Jehovah, or 
Yhaho> was made use of in such miracles ; for St. 
Matthew relates, that Jesus's^nemies, having spread 
abroad, that it was by the name of the prince of the* 
devils, that he cast out the devils, he made them^. 
this answer; If I cast out devils by Beelzebub, by 
whom do your children cast them out ? 

At what time the Jews acknowledged Beelzebub^ 
p. foreign deity, to be prince of the devils, is not 
known; but we know, and learn it from Josephus, 
that at Jerusalem there were exorcists, whose imme-^ 
diate province k wai» to dislodge the devils from the 
bodies^ of the possessed, that is, men labouring under 
nncommon distempers, which, in those times, a great 
part of the world attributed to malignant genii. 

Thu» the demomàcs were relieved by the true 
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pronunciation of the word of Jehovah, now lost, to- 
g^ether with other cereDfionies, at present buried in 
oblivion. 

Exorcisms by Jehgvah, or other of God's name», 
continued to be practised even in the early ages of 
the church. Orig^en against Celsus, No. 262, says, 
" (f, when invoking God, or swearing by him, he is 
termed the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, cer- 
tain things will be done by those names, such being 
their nature and force, that devils are subject to 
tliose who utter them ; whereas, if called by any- 
other appellation, as god of the tumultuous sea, ot 
tlie destroyer, no effect follows. The word Israel^ 
translated into Greek, will do nothing; but, oi> 
pronouncing it in Hebrew, along with the other 
requisite words, the magical operation will take 
place." 

The same Origen, No. 19, has these remarkable 
words : '^ Tliere.are names of a natural virtue,— «s 
those used by the wue men in Egypt, the Magi in < 
Persia, and the Bramins in India. Magic, as it is 
called, is no vain and chimerical art, as the Stoic» 
and Epicureans pretend ; neither were the names of 
Sabaoth or Adonai made for created beings, but 
appertain to a mysterious theology concerning the 
Creator: hence comes the virtue of those names», 
when placed in ordej;, and pronounced according; ta 
the rules/' &c». 
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Orïgéni'in speskbg» -thus, only relates what was 
uAiversally heldy and does not deliver his own pri- 
vate opinion. AH the religiQus, then known» ad«> 
mkledi^a^kind of magic, and -with two distintkïns, the 
oeikestiai and infeinai magic, necromancy and theurgy ; 
eiEery>iiaiien' had. it» prodigies, tdi mations, and 
dVfllcIés. The Pereiiins did not deny the Egyptian 
inlraclesv inor the' Egyptians ofier to ! discredit t^ 
Persian. God was* ■ pleased to wink at the first 
Christiansespousing the sybilline oraeles, and sonoe 
otKier ùboonséqfuei^ial errors, as not. cormpting the 
essentials of religion. 

Another very remarkable circumstance is, that 

the Christians of the two ûrsî centarfies abhorred 

temples, altars, and images. Thia Origen owns, 

No. 374; but, on the church being ^modelled into 

a settled form, its discipline, and every thing else> 

became altered^ 

1 ?•'•*.'< ■ •••,''. 

FOURTH <JUESTXO?I.. 

. 'Wh^ orfye a religion comes to be established by 
law, the magistrates are very vigilant in suppressing 
most of the things which used to be done by the 
professors of that religion before it was publicly 
received. The founders held their private meetings,, 
though forbidden under penalties: now, none but 
public as£Nsmbliés^ held udder .the: eye". of the law, are 
.permitted» and all clandestii^ »9soçiaUons mad^ 
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punishable. The old maxitn w«ë^'b i» better to .fbey 
God than man : now the «ppoaiie iQ^im coaofit iiuta 
«ogue. To obey God» »' to conform to^ the law« o£ 
the land. All places mvig with obsènibns and po»t 
Bessionfty the devil warn let loose upon earth.; now Ù» 
devil does not siie out of his den. Prodigies and 
prediction» were necessary then ; now a stop, is piil 
to tiiem, and ' they ' are exploded: he who ithouiil 
openly take upon himself to. foretel any public oala* 
inity, would soon be shown the way to Bediaocu 
The founders took money underhaed from the be^ 
lievers; whereas a man» collecting money to dispoeo 
of as he pleases^ without any legal wiM*rant, would 
be taken to task* Thus the whole of the scàffiflding». 
used. in the cmistrùction of thebuildiii^ is takoa 
away. . . 

PIFTH QUESTION. . 

Next to our ho>y religion» to be sure the only 
good religioa which would be the tbast bad? 

Would it not be the tnost simple ? Would it not 
be that which taught a great deal of moralitiy and 
few doctrines? that which tended to nUBke men vir» 
tuous without making them fools?: that which did 
. not impose the belief of things impossible, contra- 
dictory, injurious to the deky, and pernicious to 
mankind ; and which did not take on kself to 
threaten^ with eternal punishments, all who had 
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cennmon sense i Would it not be that which did 
not support its articles by executioners, and deluge 
the earth with blood, for unintelligihie sophisms t 
that in wfaieh a quibble^ a pun, and two or three 
Bupposititiouii msps, would not suffice to make a 
priest both a sovereign and a god, though noted i<» 
the most profligate morals and execrable practices^ 
•that which did not make kings subject to this priest 1 
Would it not be that which taught onlj the adora- ' 
tion of one God, justice, forbearance and humanity I 

SIXTH QUESTION. 

The religion of the Gentties is said to be absurd 
in several points, contradictory, and pemîciousé 
But have not its evils and follies been greatly exag« 
gerated ? Jupiter's carrying on his amours in the 
shapes of a swan and a bull, with other such doings 
of the Pagan deities, is certainly the hi^ight of ridi^ 
cule ; but let any one, throughout all antiquity, show 
me a temple dedicated to Leda, lying with a swan 
or a bull. Did Athens or Rome ever hear a sermon 
to encourage girls to copulate with the swans in their 
court-yards? Did the collection of fables, so beau- 
tifully embellished by Ovid, constitute their reli 
gion? Are they not like our Golden Legend, or 
Flower of the Saints? Should some Bramin or der-% 
Tise object to the story of St. Mary the Egyptian,. 
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who, not having wherewith to pay the sailors, wîio 
had brought her into Egypt, voluntarily granted to 
each of them,^ in lieu of money, what is called fa- 
vours ; we should immediately say to the Bramin, 
You are mistaken, father ; the Golden Legend is not 
our religion. 

. We taunt the ancients with their prodigies and 
orades ; but could they return on earth, and were 
the miracles of our lady of Loretto, and those of our 
lady of Ephesus, to be numbered, in whose favour 
would the balance of the account be ? 

Human sacrifices have been introduced almost 
among all nations, but very rarely were they prac- 
tised. Jephthah's daughter and king Agag are the 
only two we meet with among the Jews, for Isaac 
and Jonathan were not sacrificed. The Grecian stoiy 
of Iphigenia is not thoroughly verified : human sacri- 
wfîces |are very rarely heatd of among the ancient 
Romans; in^a word, very little blood has the Pagan 
religion shed, and ours has made the earth an acel- 
dama. Ours, to be sure, is the only good, the only 
true rehgion; but, by our abuse of it, we have done 
so much mischief, that, when we speak of otlier 
religions, it should be with temper and modesty. 

SEVENTH QUESTION. 

If a man would recommend his religion to àtran- 
gerjs, QT his countrymen, aliould he not go about, it 
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with the most winning composure, the most insinuat- 
ing mildness? If he sets out with saying, that 
what he declares is demonstrably true, he will meet 
with strong oppèsittoa; tuid, if he takes ùponr him 
to «tell them that they reject his 4Jloctrihe, only be- 
cause it condemns their passiop»; tliat their hearts 
haye corrupted their minds ; that they have only a 
false /and presumptuous reason; he excites their 
contempt and resentment, and overthrows what he 
intended to build up. 

If the religion which he preaches be true, will 
passion and insolence add lo its truth I Do you 
«torm and rage, when you toy that men should b« 
mild, patient, benevolent, just, exact in the discharge 
of all the duties of society? No; here every body 
is of your mind ; why, then, such virulent language 
to your brother, when you are preaching to him me- 
taphysical mysteries? It is because his gooà J^ense 
Irritates your self-love. You proudly require that 
jour brother should submit his understanding to 
yours; and pride, disappointed, blazes in^ rage; 
from hence, and hence only, arises your passion/ A 
man who receives ever so many musket-shots in a 
battle, is never seen to express any anger ; bttt a 
doctor, atthe denial of assent, kindles intojniplftcable j 
furj. 
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RESURRECTION. 

The Egyptians av» said to have Innll their tmperb 
-pyramids «nly fin- tonibsy where Aisir foodies, béiolr 
«mbalmed outwardly and inwardly, lagr till, at the 
«xpiration of a tbonsand years, their souls retnrtied 
ioto'thein. But, tf their hodies were to come to life 
again, as it was their irat lyperation, why did the 
embalmers pierce the skull with a hook, and draw 
out the bramf To think of a man's coming to life 
again Without brains, inolines one to appr^end that 
the Egyptians had little* or none ynhéi living; bat 
it must be considered, that most of the ancients 
believed the soul to reskle in the bnsast. And why 
in the breast sooner than any other part? because 
•it is weH known, that under all our sensations, if 
any thing violent, we feel a dilatation or contraction 
about the region of the heart ; and this produced the 
opinion, that there was .the soul's re^dence. This 
soul was something aerial, a light figure roving 
about where it could, till it had joined its body 
again. 

The belief of the resurrecticm is much more an- 
cieni than the historical times. Athaladas, Mer- 
cury's son, could die and come to life again at 
pleasure; Esculapius restored HippoGtus to life; 
Hercules conferred the like kindness on Alcestesr 



eod <B*topt, wlio had beefe» eut into pieces by his 
titket^Ahia ««dt mtfde^ whole «gain .1 Pfeto reltttee 
that Heres returned .to liib only for aibttaight. 

JliVt»iBi9t tiD a Terjr .kn^ tiaw tafter .Plato; that 
IfariBhaiuMaattibnffthfiJiewf» adopted the tenet éf 
the resurrection» - ., 

The AéUi<6f the. A|[»osth» mealioii a Terj aingular 
IcaaaaetienyandwcftLiiért^iiof.aotÎQeb SLJamea^ 
«tti'iittveFai of ihiifr cofnpadîons.adiiiised Su Paul» 
^MMghiM thoaough. a /GhMistiaii, io^ pnto the tem* 
:ple'ofiJ[éiuBa)em9aiidabMfarv.a^ail thb censmoiiies of 
the:snleient:iaw^'to>'lbe.cbdsili'ih&5 kadw, saj they» 
thait é*etf'i\mÊg ««hicb is > said iaf yxni is • filèe, and 
that you still continue to obserre Moses's làw% \ 

\ Sli^I^iilaisaiPdtngiirjwent into the temple for seven 
iia^fs; biit being' toowln ton the aeventhi he- was a<}* 
cui8fiki;af having biieilghit'.stranger^intoiitr with a>view 
-elf Ipiofaning it. ; ^. / 

«Now; Paul» perceiving that aome of the ccowd 
.were JSadducees' and others Pharisees» cried out la 
'/the oeiÉieil» ^* Brqthren^ l aoaa Pharisee» -the s6hDf 
îa» * Pharisee ;«ti is fi»" the «hop^ of another life» and 
'the;fcMreottoQt)f the dead, that i am in danger^ 
.'being condemned.'.' Acts> xxiii. 6. In all this afihir, 
not À word had been casd. about the resurrection of 
>the:dead;Hbut Paul's drift» in mentioning, it, was to 
-create à jquarrel bet^en the Phaxisees' and Saddtt» 
.caefc". . •■ ■•. 
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<^ And Paul htiytng saîd, there arose a dUititkm 
btitweea the Pfaarbeea^and^Saddueeesyand theuéyti* 
titude was divided," veri T» • ir- II *. .: 

V « For the Saddnceesaay, there is no Miuntrction, 
^ther angel ndr spirit; bat the Fhariaeeft c6iifeBft 
both," &c. ver. 8. 

* Ithâs been affirmed, that Job,* who doubtleas is of 
in^«at antiquity, was aoquakitedt ^ith the doctrine 
of the résurrection ; and,'i|i proof of it, the foUowng 
words are quoted': ^' Iknow that my Redeemer 
livetliv and that one day his redemplion viU'rise oji 
me, -or that lahafi rise a|;«sn ftom the dust; ^ that my 
«kin .#îll return; and âiat I shall «fain see God in 
my flesh.*' 

But several commentators understand no roorer by 
these words, than that Job hopes he^ shall soon 
get ovdr his distemper, and «âiall not always be lying 
in the ground, as he then was. The sequel suffici- 
ently proves the truth of this explanatimi ; for the 
moment he cries out to his false and hacsh friends, 
«'Why then, say ]fou. Let us persécute him;or 
.because you sh^Lsay, Because we have peraebuted 
him." Does not this evidently mean> you wiilr repent 
of havinginmalted me, wKen you sbaU see me again 
in my former state of health and opulence ? A sick 
person says, I shall, recover; not, I shall, rise from 
the dead.^^TQ' give«foi:èed «meanings: to clear paa> 
sage0, is the sure way not to understand one anotènr. 
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• ' • .-•••:• • •/■ 

ikceofding to St. Jerome^ the sect of the Pharisee^ 

begun but a rery Uttle time before Jesus Christ. 

Rabbi Hillei is accoui^ted its founder, and he wa3 

tofitemporary with Gamaliel, St. Paufs master. 

Many of these Pharisees believed, that it was only 
the Jews who were to rise again ; and, that, as to 
the rest of mankind, they were not worth while. 
4>theni affirmed, that the resurrection would be only 
in Palestine, and thtft bodies , buried in other parts, 
would be secretly conveyed to the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, there to be united to their souls. St. Paul 
tells the inhabitants 6f Thessalonica, <* That the se- 
ledtid coming of Jesus Christ, is for them and for hmi ; 
and that they shall he witnesses of it." 

" For, on the signal being given by the archangel 
and the trumpet of God, the Lord himself shall de* 
scend from heaven, and they, who shall have died in 
Jesus Christ, shall rise first:*' verse 16. " Then 
we, who are alive, and who shall have remained till 
th^, shaH be -caught np with them into the clouds, 
to go and meet the Lord in the air ; and thus we 
shall live for ever with the Lord:" verse 17. 1 Thés^ 
isalonians, chap, iv^ 

Poes not this important passage evidently jprove, 
that the first Christians made themselves sure that 
Chey should see the end oif the world ; and St. Luke 
actually fortels it, as what ^liould happen in his life-^ 
time? ^e 

VOL. II. I ■ 
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Su Austin thiidgb t^at childr^n^ and GVi^ still- 
born infancy sh|iB r^e. 9,% the age ^f maturity. Ori- 
l^en, Jerome^ Athanasîus, ajpd Qmî1> did not bdiexç 
that women were to ^ise again wiUi the distinction^ 
ef sex. In a word, tKefe have eVer been dHkpUteif 
about what we werç, wl^at n^e *çb, ^ yffi^ we 
«hall be. 

SENSATION. 

Oysters» we aye tohj^ hayç %vfo sfiwfi» W^ 
foiir> and other animals, Ukç n^n, h^ve Çve. ^v» 
fi^ for admitting A sii^Ui.; but, it i^.evjjdfUt» tiH^f tte 
voluptious sensation, wh|ch is what they m^an» 
^mes njiithii^, the touch; and that five. ^fcnses make 
tigjOur lyhpl^ porUon. We canppt conceive or desire 
^j thing bey<];|^d. ^ 

The inhabitmts of other^globes may, have senses 
^hic^ we ICE19W nothing of: tl^ç çumbeir pftfafespn^es 
jpay gradi^y increase ffqm glokp to globe; and 
ij^ b^ir^i c^n^ "v^i^ inn^n^efable seoe^s, and all 
pcorCfc^ n|ay be the apex or p^r^ of all bejii)gs. 

Though possessing our five organs, what pQ^r 
li)i^ WÇ ova: Ui^m ? It i?,jrfifftyfi invpluptftrily that 
jmP^^^^^^ (fpm o»r own iijfçfaij^riftn; in the 
l^l^n^p 9f the ol^^t, it k ivf^pq^le n^X to l^ay^ 
tles^QSa^fi a^poipt^ by oi^r nature. Tb^.seIl• 
satioDy though in us, does not at all depend «on us ; 
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w% teeeiTe h, «n^ in ivlmt manner? b thei^ any 
àiuâty between the vibrations of the air, die words 
ef a song, anch the impression which these w6rcts 
fkiake on my brain ? 

Thought seems to us somewhat strange ; but sen- 
sation is no less wonderful : a divine power equally 
"shftws itself in Uie seiMation of the meanest insect, 
M m a NewtonVi brain. Yet, at seeing thousands 
ef little animals destioyedy you aire not in the least 
«cmearned what become» of their sensative faculty, 
though this Aboulty be the work of the Bring of 
bdfigs. You look on' them as madiines in nature, 
bom to perish^ and mœike Toom for others. 
- Whei»fbre) ai|d how, should their sensations sub» 
^t» when they no longer exist? What need is there 
lor the author of every thing that has being, to pre- 
serve properties, of which the subject is extinct? ft 
may as well be said, that the power of the sensitive 
plant, to draw in its leaves towards its twigs, subsists 
when the plant is withered* Here, undoubtedly, it 
will be ask^d, how it is, that the sensation of ani» 
mais perishing with tliem, man's faculty survive» 
him ? That is a question beyond the y^g^ of my 
knowledge ; all I can say to it is, the eternal Author, 
1)0th of sensation and thought, alone, knows bow hé 
. imparts it, and how he preserves it. 

It was the Offrent opinion of all antiquity, that 
12 
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nothing Jp in our nnd^rsteaiKng» which was not be' 
fore in our senses.* Descartes, in kis PhUosopkieai 
Romancet, advanced, that we bad metaphysical ideas 
before we so much as knew our nurse's breasts. A 
college of divines condemned this dogma, not be- 
cause it was error, but a novelty: afterwards it 
adopted this very error, because it had been over-* 
thrown by Locke. After such shifts of opinion, it 
has again proscribed that ancient truth, that the 
senses are the inletS' to the understanding. It seem» 
to have acted like governments loaded with debts,' 
sometimes giving a currancy to certain notes^ and 
afterwards suppressing them. But the notes of thiar 
college haye, for some time, quite lost their 
credit. 

In spite of all the colleges in the. world, philoso* 
pheri will still see, that our first knowledge we re«- 
ceiVe from our sensations ; and that our memory i& 
no more than a continued sensation : a man,- born 
without any of his five senses, would, could he live»* 
be totally void of any ideas. It is owing to the senses 
that we even have our metaph3'sical notions; for 
how should a circle or a triangle be measured, with- 
oat having seen or felt one Î How can we form an 
idea, imperfect as it is, of infinitude, but by.enlargmg 
boundaries ? and how can we throw down bounda*. 
Ôes; without having seen or felt them ? An eminent 
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philosopher say s^ that sensation includes aU our fa:- 
culties. Traite des Sensations, 

What must be inferred from all this ? That I leave 
to reflctive readers *. 



• Id. Voltaire doet not tell us wliat inferencei we'ure to draw from the 
foregoing doctriae :of seasaUonj but the article contain* the substance 
of -the Lucratian aiipainents against th« immateriality of hnnan souls» 
which is this: thatt since the flvt senses are the only means we have of 
percept ioh, and these depend upon the corporeal organs, the soul, without 
the body, .Is incapable of perceptiMi, and therefore i» nothings In oppo- 
sition to which, it is is obsenrcd, first, that though the sensen» or percep- 
tions, depend on the corporeal organs, as to their present exercise, yet in 
their nature they are really distinct powers, and cannot arise from any 
of the known properties or qualities of matter. Secondiy, our five senses 
avtnot be said to be the only possible ways of perception, by an absolute 
necessity in the nature of the thing : these are purely arbitrary j luid the 
same power that gave us these, may have given others to other beings : if 
they are purely arbitrary, the want of them* does not imply a total want 
of perception ? bul the same soul, which, in the present state, has tb« 
powers of reflecdon, reason, and judgment, which ^are ihculties ent^y 
different from sense, may as easily, in another state , liave difiienent ways 
of perception. To say, that the senses are necessarily the only ways of 
^iceptiob, b a prejudice arising from custom % for, bad men never 
known the use of sight, they (woold have the same reason to conclude 
there were but foor possible ways of perception, and tliat sight is an im> 
possible, imaginary power, as they now presume the . flwuities of im^ 
material beings to be so. «« 
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SOLOMON, y 

Surely iSoloinon could not- be so ridi as he k 
said to be? 

The book of Chronicles tells us, that melk David, 
l\is father, left him one hundred thousand talents of 
g(^d *, and one thoosaiid taksats of silver : so eaer» 
mous a sum, that it is quite incredible» There is 
not so much cash in all the nations of the whole 
world ; and it is not easy to conceive, that David 
amassed such treasuipes in so small a oountry a» 
Palestine. 

SulomoD, according to the irst book of Chroni- 
cles, had forty thousand staUes for his chariot- 
horses. Each 'Stable containing ten horses, makea 



-' « Th»Sci%t»i« Mara (I ChTm. nix. 4), •• Tftst Bavid left belii»é 
hiai» for Um bvilding of tàe temple, three tlMoaend talents of goMi of tb« 
foldorOphir,«iid ecves thousaad teienu of refitted sihrer." Been Prit 
deaiiT, (CoDnecc bdok i.) obeerrte two thingi ooMertiag thli ImaoBee 
quantity of gold, a talent being aboat ft,07S poanda olaiUag : firet, that U 
WM the goldl of Ophiri fkom whence he concludes, that David must have 
established a navlptioa to tha^ place in his time, by the assistance of 
Hiram's expert sailors, without which it cannot be conceived how he could 
have amassed so ?ast a treasure. Secondly, that this sum is so piodigious» 
as to give reason to think, that the talents were of another sort, of a less 
valae than the Mosaic oneti for what is said to be given by David, and 
contributed by his princes, towards the building of the temple at Jer«sa« 
lem, Ifvâhied by the Mosaic talents, would exceed the vahte of eight 
hundred millloM of Our money, which is enough to build the tempte 
of iottd tiher 1 
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foitf hottdi^d thousand, which, with his twelve thou- 
êuàd siMicDe hofSeii, amount to four hundred and 
twelve fhbuaand good war horses; a gï'eat many for 
« Jéwiidi meflc, who herer was engaged in a war*. 



* What itandiag «mj Solemon kept, tke Scriptnret do«i not 
^Motion ; jet, besides bis fomrtten hnndred diariots and hordes» 
tt lays he had tweWe thousaod horsemaa, wbich some take t» 
haT« bew ratluff saddle bones ; and ethers, bis life-gtiards. Tba 
fortj theasaad stalls of horses for bis charioU, mentioned in tiié 
first book of Kings, ebi^;». ir., bas craated some diiBonlty^ espe» 
aiallj Bi in the second book of Chronieles, chap, ix., it is said, be 
bad onlj four tbomsand stalls, fiat perhaps M. YoUaire magnifiea 
the Bamber of hones, by making' use of the word ecttrk,sUAle;^ 
whereas, in the original, it may signify oolyprtfs*pe, a cr^; fbat 
is, a division of a stable. Hence BuxtorflT supposes, that the book 
of Kings means the horses, and that of Chronicles, the stable» 
riz, that there were forty thousand horses in four ihou sand stable», 
Keconrse mast, therefore, be had to an hyspallage ; he had forty 
thousand stables, via. for^y tbonsand horses in his stalls ; and the 
latter were four thousand, according .to the book of Chroniolea» 
l^ome iaterpreten think, that the nnmber in the Cbromcies b9» 
been oorrapted ; but the easiest way of solving the diffi oiUty, is, 
that, ia^be book of Kings, the word prtnepkm, or jfa&fe, is to be 
taken for a crib, or division ; and, in the Gbronides, it is a syneo- 
deche, and signifies a stable,, containing ten divisions, for te» 
boriiea ; that ia, there were fowr tbQUsaoA t^nUa mtgwra, ^mt 
fbrty thousand minora an^/kiébani, 

ISethatasit may, Solomon was the first wb» introduced th» 
use of chariots and horses in Israel, at least to any degree of 
KKagnifieeftce. Tbe«e be »eat for out of Egypt,, not only for hm 
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Never was the like magnificence seen in a country^ 
breeding onlj asseâ> and, at present» without any 
other beast for the saddle. But probably time» are 
altered ; indeed, so wise a prince, having a thousand 
concubines, might very well have four hundred and 
twelve thousand horses, were it only to give his 
seraglio an airing along Genesareth lake, or that of 
Sodom, or toward Cedron brook, one of the most 
delicious spots on earth, except that this brook i& 
dry nine months of the year, and the ground a little 
stoney. 
But is this same wise Solomon' really author of 



own use, bat f«r tbaft of several netghbonriBg kings, to whom hm 
charged six handred shekels foft OTorj ehariot with four horses» • 
aod oae fanodred and filt^' for everj single horse. He had like- 
vise, abnadaoee of jarBi liaen aod other eonunodities, brought 
otttof E;gypt, which he sold to bis sobjects aod nerchsnts; tbift 
produced an immense reTenae. 

In order farther ta supplj bis vast expenses, Solomon bailt a 
savj/at fiaion-geber, a sea-port, near Eh)th, in the land of Edom» ' 
upon the Red Sea, and pnt it under the care of Syrian mariners, ' 
to whom many of his own people were joined. The fleet sailed' 
for Ophir, and, in iA>oat three years, is saicT to have brought hint 
back an ixmiease weight of gold and silver, besides several kinda 
of precious stones, spiees^ ebony, and other curious woods ; irory, 
peacocks, monkeys, and other rarities. Ophir not only affordetl 
the greatest quantity of gold, but it exceeded all other ^n finenesa * 
and value. Various are the opinions of the learned, as to the 
situation of (^hir ; bvt the most probable conjecture places it i»' 
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the works fathered on him ? Is it likely^ for instance^ 
that the Jewish eclogue> called the Song of Songs, is 
pf his writing * ? 

A monarchy who had a thousand mistresses» may 
have said to one of these charmers» Kiss me with 
the kisses of thy mouth» for thy breasts are better 
than wine. A king and a shepherd» amidst such 
amorous endearments» may very naturally talk alike : 
but it is somewhat odd» that it is The girl who is 
ttiade to talk thus wantonly about kisses» and her 
sweetheart's breasts. 

I likewise will not deny» but a courtly prince may 
make his mistress say» My husband is like a cluster 



some of those rich, remote coantnes of Isdi'a, beyond the Ganges» 
wikà, perhaps, as far as Cbioa or Japao : the latter still ikboands 
with the fioest gold^ and», bj its distance, hest aàsixers' to the 
length of the vojage.. 

• The Song of Songs is believed by the charch, to» have' been 
written by Solomon.. It contains an epithalamiam, in which the 
ToYor and his sponse are represented speaking their parts. With 
regard to the impropriety of inserting a booic of this kind in the 
Scriptore, it roost be observed, that to Christians there is a double 
meaning to be understood, the historical and the mystical. In ihv 
former, it is a song for the nuptial» of Solomon,, with the daaghtec 
of the king of Bgypt,. who is called Shnlamite : according to thor 
latter, of which the former is only the fonudation, it denotes the 
union between Christ and his church, which» in the Scripture, ik ■ 
* compared to thiit between man and wife. Such is the mysterf 
represented by the nuptials of Solomon. 
L 4 
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of myrrh ; he shaH lie all lugbt between my breastsr» 
A cinster of myrrh i» to me somewhat obscure ; but 
I very well understand the charmer's meaning, when 
flhe bids her beloyed lay his leit hand over her neek> 
and embrace her with his rig^t. 

There are some expressions, in which the author'» 
elucidation is wanted ; as when he says, ^^ Your naval 
U like a goblet, in ^lich there is always something 
to drink ; your b^ly i» like a bushel of wheat ; your 
breasts are like two young. roses; your nose is a» the 
tower c£ Lebanon.'* 

This, I own, ia not the style of Virgil's Edogues ; 
iMit all have not a like style, and a Jew is not obliged 
to write like YirgiL 

I suppose it may be another beautiful strain of 
eastern eloquence, to say, " Our sister is; yet littler 
she hat no breasts ; what i^all we do for our sister f 
If she be a wall, let us build on her ; if a door, let u» 
shut her," 

, We will allow that such words m^ht have escaped 
Solomon», (though the wisest of men,) in a merry 
mood. Tins composition is said to be an epithala» 
mium, on his marriage with Pharaioh'sdaughter : but 
is it natural that Hiaraoh's son-in-law should leave* 
his beloved in the night, to go and saunter in his. 
walnut-yard ; and that the queen should run afler- 
him bare-footed? that the city watch i^ould beaà 
her, and take her gown from her. 

Could a king's daughter ha^e said» I am brown^ 

V 
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yet am Ibeauttful as Solomon's furs. Siich exprès*^ 
siens might be overlooked in a home-spun Swain ;: 
though, after aH, there can foe little affinity hetwee» 
furs and a girW beauty.. Wdl, font Solomon's fur» 
might be exceedingly admired in their time ;. and for 
ft low-lived Jew, in a lay to hissweetheart, to tefther,. 
in his Jewish gibberish, that riever any Jewish kbgr 
had such fine furred gowns as her dear sdf^ was not 
at an out of character ; but Sobmon must have bee» 
strangely infatuated with his furs,^ to cempaee thefni 
to his mistress. Were a Idng, in our times, to wni& 
such an epithalamitim^ on his marriage wkh< a neigh» 
bouring monardi's daughter, he- would forfeit all title 
tothelaureL v 

Saveral rabbis hav& advanced, that this loscious^ 
eclogue not only is not Solomon*», but is not so much^ 
àftautheatk. Theodore de Mopsueste was of the* 
same opmion ; and the celebsated Groti'us call» the; 
Song of Songs a libidinous work,Jlagiiio8U$: yet is: 
it received as. canonical,, and reputed to be through^ 
out an allegory of Christ and his church's ei^ousals^ 
The allegory must be ^wned to< be a little forced p 
and whal the church could mean, bg^ its little sister- 
having no breasts, and that, if a wally she must be^ 
built upon, is impenetrably obscure. 

Ecclesiastes is of a n\)re serious turn, but no» 
more Solomon's, than the Song of Songs. The- 
author is* commonly thou^t to be Jesus, the son of 
Sivach^ whilst othess^attnbute it to Philo of BiUo»^ 
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but whoever he was, the Pentateuch seems not ~tp 
have been known in his tine, else he would not have 
said, that, at the time of the deluge, Abraham wa» 
going to sacrifice Isaac, or have spoken of Joseph* 
the patriarchy as a king of Egypt. 

The Proverbs have been ascribed to Isaiah, Elziah^ 
Sobna, Eiiakim, Joake, and many others ; but to 
whomsoever we ewe this collection of eastern sen- 
tences, we may be sure it does not come from a 
royal hand. Would a king have said, the wrath of 
a king is as the roaring of a lion ? This is the lanr 
guage of a subject, or slave,^ who tremblea at a frown 
from his master. Would Solomon have harped so 
much on a libidinous woman ? Would he have said^ 
Look not on wine, when it appears bright in the 
glass, and its colour shines I 

1 very must question» whether drinking-gla$se& 
were made in Sok>mon's time ; the invention is tfut 
modern: tlie ancients drank out of wooden oc 
metal cups; and thia single passage betrays tliat. 
hooky to be the work of some Ale$ai[idrine Je^, and 
written long since Alexander. 

We now corae to Eeclesiastes» which Grotiua 
affirms to have been written in the time of Zoro^ 
babel. This author's freedom is known to every 
body; he says, ''That m^n are in notiiing better 
than beasts; that it is better never to have been born 
than to exist; that there is no other life; that thtî 
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only good is to eat and drink^ and be merry with the 
WQman^ne loves." 

Solomon, perhops, might have talked in this man- 
ner to some of his women, and some construe these 
sayings as objections which be makes to himself^ 
but besides the libertinism of which they strongly 
savour, they have nothing of the appearance of ob- 
jections ; and ^o make the author mean the contrary 
of what he sayHi^ is an insult on the world. 

However, sevô^l of the father» tell us, that Solo-^ 
jnon repented, and imposed on himself a severe 
penance : now, this should silence all animadversion» 
on his conduct. 

But though these boqks were written by a Jew, 
what is that to us ? The Christian religion is, indeed,, 
founded on. Judaism, but not on all the Jewish books». 
Why should the Song of Songs be held more sacred,, 
among us, than the fables of the Talmud ? The answer 
18, because we have included it in the Hebrew canon. 
And what is this same canon ? It is a collection of au-^ 
thence works.. Well, and must a work of course be. 
divine, by being authentic? For instance, a history oC 
the kmgs of Judah and of Sichem, what is it but a his-, 
tory ? A strange prepossession, indeed I We despise 
and abhor the Jews ; and yet we insist, that all their 
writings, which we have collected, bear the sacred 
stamp of divinity^ ^Bver was such a contradlcticKK. 
heardxyfi t ^ 
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SOUL*. 

It would be a fine Ûàng to see cmeV straL Unixvt 
thyself, is an excellent precept, which God alone c«ii 
practice. Who but himself can know his essence I 



* This «rtiole abounds wit& metapbyftîdd questions eottoeitiîii|^ 
the iniBKsrialîty of <èe soiif, whiofa, oxar autlior says, can «iiljr be 
prored to «s bjr faith. We shall gi?e the reader the asrgiiBietfts- 
» fatoor of the îsAmorisàkf of the sonl, of of a fnture state of 
rewards and pnnishmeats, as> throughout his whole work^M. Vol- 
taire seems inclined to disoredU^t Ijbis doctrine, the basis of all re* 
vealed religion. With regard to the notions- of séhoolmeâ, men- 
tioned bj our aathor,. (key are a matter of no eonseqttenee, astiiej^ 
do not effect the doctrine itselfi .but are ottly designed ta aause^ 
idLs curiositf. 

1. In this present world the natural order of things is so per* 
▼erted^that vioe often Hoorishes in great prosperit/^ and Tirtnor 
^Is under the heariest calamities ; whence we ocmclude,, there 
must be a future state of rewards and punishments ; for "if iheter 
is % God, he is infinitelj just and good ; and it must needs be hts- 
win, that alt rational creatures shaHimilate hlsmovaiperfeeliôns ^ 
he oamio^ therefore, but bo pleased ii^itfa snob tjt obej Yog willj^ 
and disideased with those who disobey it ; thence it follows, that,» 
in ^indication of the honour of his government, he most signify 
his approbadon or displeasure, some time or other, by making 
finally a s<iiliS>le difference, beltinreen tiiose who obey him, an^ 
those who act otherwise; eooiequentîy, there must bo a stpto o^ 
lewards and punishments after this life, wherein all' Hbp pf«s«at 
difkulties of providence shall be cleared up, by an exact admir 
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WecÀll that which animates^ doul; and so con^ 
tracted is the understa&ding, thai we know littler 



mstratioii of jattice. To any, that Tirtae is sufficient to its owrt 
happiness» is talking idly with the Stoics ; since, in the present 
state of thinfgs, vivtue b not itself Ik» chief good, but onljr th# 
meaBS to obtain it ; vaA he who die? for the sake of virtae, is not 
really more happy, abstracted from a regard to fatority,. than ho 
who dies for any fond opinion or kamour» 

2. Considering tbe nature and operation of tbe 9o«l itself, non& 
of the known qualities of matter can, in any possible variation, 
division, &r composition, produce sense and thowght. The powered 
of the sool are the most remote from the known' properties of 
Batten It ia absurd to suppose the soul niade up of innumerabi* 
«onscieasness ; as matter, of Innumerable pacta; therefore, the 
seat of thought must be a simple substance, such as cannot be- 
divided into pieoe$, like matter ; consequently, the soul is not 
liable to be dissolved with the bodyj^ therefore,, it Will nt^nrally 
be immortal* 

3* Another argument,, in farour of a future state, is drawn froitt 
0(611*8 natural desire of immortality ; for it is not at all probable, 
that God should have given men ^petites, which were never t» 
be satisfied ; desires,, that had no ob}ects to answer them ; andr 
aoavajdable apprehensions, of what was never to happen. 

4. A fourth argument is drawn from men's conscience, or judg^^^^ 
BKttt of their own conduct. Virtuous aotions are attended with/ 
self-applause, and expectation of rewards ; orimes, on the other' 
hand, are followed by remorse, and dread of pnniflhment. Hence- 
U is not,, therefore, at alt likely, that the Deity shonld have so* 
framed the mind of man, as necessarily- to pass, upon itself, ft - 
jadgment^ which shall never be verified; and stand perpetttalij' 
convicted by a sentence^ wfaicb shall never be cdafinned» 
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more of it. Three fourths of our species do notgro 
that length, and eoacern themselves little about th& 
thinking being ; the other fourth is seeking, but has 
not found, nor ever will find, it» 

Poor pedant I thou seest a vegetating plants and 
thou sayest, Vegetation,^ or vegetative soul. Thouu 
observes!, that bodies have, and give, motion, and 
this, with thee, i^ strength. Thy hound's aptnessr, 
in learning to hunt, under thy instruction, thou callest 
Instinct, or sensative soul; and, as thou hast com», 
bined ideas,, this thou termest. Spirit» 

But, pray, what do you mean by. This flower^ 
vegetates? Is there a real being, named Vegetation?' 
One body impels another, but is there in it a distinct 
being, called Strength I This hound brings thee a 
partridge; but b there a being, called Instinct? 
Wouldst thou not laugh at a philosopher, had he- 

5. A fifths aqd last argament, is drawn from mao*» being,, bj-. 
natiue, an aûconiitable creatnre» and oapabl« of being jtu^^ed^ 
Jgverj moral action a person perfonas, proceeds either from some 
good or bad motive ^ is either conformable, or contrary, to xightr' 
jreason, and worthy of praise or censare. Therefore,, it is highly 
reasonable to suppose^ that,, since «H the moral difference of oai: 
actions consists in the rig))t ose, or abuse, of those facnlties,. 
which we hsTC received from a superior Being, there w4U, at. 
some time or other, be an inquiry made into the grounds of our: 
several actions ; whether they have been agreeable, or disagree-, 
able,. to the role that was given us, and a suitable juigmentb^ 
passed npov, tbeai. 
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even been Alexander's prec^ptor^ wh<j should say. 
All animals' live ; therefore^ there is in them a beings» 
a' substantial form^ which is life ? 

Could a tulip speak^ and say to thee, We are evi» 
dently two beings united; wouldst thou not con- 
temptuously turn thy^back on the tulip? 

Let us first. examine what thou knpwcst, and of 
what thou art certain : that thou >yaikest with thy 
feet ; that thou digestest by thy stomach ; that thou 
feelest all over thy body; and that thou thinkest by 
thy head. Let us see if tby reason alone could give 
thee so much insight, as to conclude, without any 
supernatural help, that thou hast a soul ? 

Thé first philosophers, both Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians, said. There must be something in us that pro- 
duces our thoughts. This something must be very 
subtile: it is a breath; it is fire; it is ether; it is a 
quintessence ; it is a light form; it is an entelechia; 
it is a number; it is a harmony» According to the 
divine Plato, it is a compound of the same and of 
the other; and Epicurus, from Democritus, has said, 
that it is thinking atoms in us : but, friend, how does 
an atom think ? Own your Ignorance here. 

The opinion which, unquestionably, we should 
embrace, is that the soul is an immaterial being; 
but as certainly you do not conceive what this im- 
material being is. No, answer the learned ; but we 
know that its nature is to think. And hgw caips 
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yoti 'to knovr thfet We know it, because it <îoe» 
Ûàx^. O doctors I O schoolmen ! I am Very much 
afraid, that jou are as ignorant as Epicurus. The 
nàltiré of a stone is to fall, becaoi» it falls; but I 
aik you what makes it fall? 

We know, continue they, that a stone as no soul. 
Orantei], I believe it as well as you. We know that 
a negative and an affirmative are not divisible.; are 
àot'' parts of matter: I am of your opinion. But 
iJiatter, otherwise unknown to us, has cj^ualities that, 
are not divisible, as gravitation towards a centre,^ 
^ven it by God. Now, this gravitation has no parts», 
is not divisible. The motory force of bodies, is not 
a being composed of parts ; neither can it be said^. 
that the vegetation of all organized bodies, their life», 
Xheii instinct, are distinct, pr divisible beings? Yon. 
can no more cut asunder the vegetation of a rose, 
the* life of a horse,* or the instinct of a dog, than 
you can sever a sensation, a negation, or an affirma- 
tion. Thus, your fine argument, taken from the 
indivisibility, of thought, proves nothing at all. 

What, then, do you call your soul ? What idea 
have you of it? AH youjcan, of yourself, without a 
revelation; allow to be in yourself, is a power, un« 
known to you, of feeling and thinking. 

Now, honestly tell me, is this power of feeling and 
thinking, the same as that by which you digest and 
walk? You tell me it is not; for it would be lu 
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Tak'for yost understanding to my td ymi» ttonuci^ 
IMgait: it would do na such thing, were it oui «f 
order ; and, to as little effect would your immaterial 
being eommand your feet to walk; they wtouM not 
move, if die gout were in them» 

The Greeks were weU aware, that thought often 
had no concern with the play of our orgains ; instead 
of those organs, th^ sitetituleâ a sensitive soul : 
and, for the thoughts, a more fine and mûre subcS» 
soul, a ftofrs. 

But let me come to Ûà» soul of thought, whMhft 
on a thousand occasions, has the stipcrintendënce ot 
the sensitive soul. The thinking tiOul ord^n ilf 
hands to take, and they take ; but it never tèlb iW 
heart to beat, its blood to ilow, or its chyle to forte 
itiielf ; all this is dohe wiUiout it. Tlius are twit 
souls full of business, aiid very little nûstressés in 
their own home. 

Now, certainly that first sensitive soul does not 
exist ; it is Nothing but the motion of your organiÉ. 
Observe this, O man t that thy weak reason affords 
thee no more proof, than the other soul exists* It is 
only by faith tha^ thou canst know it. Thou art 
bom; thou li vest; thouactest; thou thinkest ; thoii 
sleepest and wakest, without knowing how. God has 
giveii theè the faculty of thinking, as he has giVen 
thee all thy other appurtenances ; and, had he not 
come, at the time appointed, by his providence,' ttf 
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inibrm thee, that thou hast an immaterialand immor- 
tal sottl, thou woulst have been without any proof 
of;it. . 

. Let us now take a view of the fine systema which 
philosophy has struck, out concerning the souK 
; One say 9 that the ,soul of man is part of the sub-* 
Stance .of God himself; another, that it is part of the 
great ail ; . a third, âiat it has been created from all 
eternity; a fourth, that it is made, and not created : 
others affirm, that God makes them as they are 
wanted ; and that they come at the instant of copula- 
tion: one sa}s, they are lodged in the seminal 
animalcules ; not at all, says another ; they take up 
their residence in the falopian tubes. One coming 
in at the heat of the dispute, cries. You are all 
wrong ; the soul stays six weeks, till the foetus be 
formed, and then possesses itself of the pineal gland ; 
but, if the germ prove fruitless, it goes away to 
whence it came, till a better opportunity. The last 
opinion makes its abode to be in the callous body* 
This is the situation assigned to it by La Peironie. 
Indeed, none, under the^ king of Francois ârst-sur« 
geon, could provide sucji an apartment for the souL 
However, the surgeon has got iiUo better vogue than 
his callous body. 

St. Thomas, in his seventy-fifth question, &c. says^ 
that the soul is a form, Subsistens per se ; that it is 
all in all; that its essence differs from its power ;^ 
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dkat there are Ihree vegeUiive souls, the nutritive» 
the augmentative, and the generative ; that the me«. 
mory of spiritual things, is spiritual; and the me» 
inory of corporeal things, is corporeal; that the 
rational soul is an iminaterial fornix as to the opera* 
tions, and material in essence. St. Thomas has 
written two thousand pages» all of this force and^ 
perspicuity I No wonder that schools style him the 
angelic doctor ! . 

As many systems have been invented on the man- 
ner of the soul's perceptions, when it shall have 
quitted this body, by which it perceived : how it will 
hear without ears, smell without a nose,* and feel 
without hands ; what body it will aAerwards réas- 
sume ; whether that which it had at the age of two 
years, or of fourscore? How the identity of the 
same person will subsist? How the soul of a man, 
who was seized with ideotism at ^e age of Meen, 
and died in that state at seventy, will recover the 
train of ideas which it had at its age of puberty Î 
By what dexterity, a soul, one of whose . legs was 
cut off in Europe, and which lost an arm in America, 
will find this leg and arm again, after their several 
mutations into esculent herbs, and the blood of some 
other animal ? There would foe no end of enumerate 
ing all the extravagances which this po<Nr human soul 
has broached xoneernmg itielf. 

We live upon this earth in the same manner as the 
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maoi^thlhe inm nftskyqieiitliMdafv wl priiop» 
^Aàmà ho^mughmoàfin^m the i^euanof hîftheîiig 
coMfiBdd, wUcb exiMtod a gmmi omoiHy. 

regiw of daskiiMm peiliapa ii k Mabbiaiicti»» ooU 
^nAslanding the geafical piejudioai^igaÎDill b» ly»- 
MR. h d«et not Afo «i|Ba% fieton àhiit «f |t# 
Stoio»; and wka Icmto bùtiheaa tmo opi]rim9t fW» 
perly rectified, come nearest the truth! Th^» ifk» 
I iààôk, aomething v^ry auUtafie io that ummi po- 
tion, ^ We exist in God; our thooghla and aeitfi- 
mants aie denved from the Supràne Betog." 

A most remaikaUe circuiKWtance is, that in the 
IMS of God's «hosra people, not a word i^m^ of 
the souPs spirituality and inuaortality : nothkig in 
the Decalogue, nothiag in LevttioiHb nor in Peutar- 
onomy. 

It is very certain, it is manifest, that Moses no 
ippfaere proposes tP the Jews iBwards and punishments 
in another stale ; that he never mentions to them the 
immortality of their souls; that he never encourages 
them with the hopes of heaven, nor does he threaten 
them with hell; his promises and menaces ve all 
tempoaal. 

• Before Us death, he telkthem, in Deuteronomy, 
; ^^ if, alter leaving children and grand-ehildren, 
you deal fakely, you shall be cut offfrcm the land» 
and ib^made littlaataiong the nations* 
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^^ I am a jealous Go^^ punishing the ioiq^Uj of 
the fathers to the third and fourth generation. 

" Ho^our thy father and mother, that fiiy life my 
he long. 

" You shall never w^nt food. 

" If you follow after strange gods, you rfiall be 
destroyed. 

"Ifyouobejr theLoitl, you shall have rajn in 
«pring and autumn; corn, oil wine, aud fodder for 
your beasts, that you may eat and be satisfied, 

" Put these words into your hearts, about your 
hands, between your eyes; write them on your doors, 
that your days may be multiplied. 

". Do as I order you, without adding or taking any 
thing away. 

'^ If a prophet arise among you, foreteUiqg str^ge 
things, and his prophecy be true, and what he says 
come to pass; should he say tp you^ Come, let us 
follow strange gods; ye shKJl immediately kill him; 
and all the people smite him after, you. i 

" When the Lord shall have delivered tfie nations 
into your hanfls, put them all to the sword, without 
^paring one si^igle man; thou shalt oo^ pity any one. 

*' £at no unclpan birds» as the eagle^ the o&[sifrage, 
the ospray, &ç. 

*<^at no creatures which chen^ tHecud, ^nd are 
fiet cloven footed ; as the o^mel, the har<ç» f^nd the 
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" Whilst you observe all these ordmances, you 
shall be blessed in your houses, and in your fields; 
the fruits of your body, of your land, and of your 
cattle, shall be blessed. 

/^ If you fail to observe all these ordinances and 
ceremonies, cursed shall you bè in your houses and 
in your fields. 

** Famine and poverty shall come on you ; you 
shall die^ distressed by cold, want, and sckness; 
you shall b&ve the itch and the scab; you shall have 
ulcers in your knees, and in yQur legs. 

" The stranger shall lend to you on usury,— 
because ye have nyot served the Lord. 

" And ye sliall eat the fruit of your bodies, and aie 
flesh of your sons and of your daughters.^' 

Do not all these promises and threatenings relate 
entirely to things of time, and this world ? Is there 
a single word in them, concerning the soul's immor- 
tality, and a future life ? 

Several celebrated commentators have thought, 
that those two capital doctrines were very well known 
to Moses, and, in proof of it, produce Jacob's worda, 
who, apprehending that his son had been devoured 
by wild beasts, says, in his grief, I shall go down 
with my son to the grave, i « infemum, into hell ; 
that is to say, ss my son is dead, let me die* 

They further prove it by passages from Isaiah and 
Ezekiel; but tlje Hebrews, to whom Moses was 
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«peaking kne^ nothing of those two prophets, sus ' 
not living till some ages after. 

To dispute i^bout Moses's private sentiments, is 
tvasting words to no purpose. The truth is, that, in 
i^ls pubtic laws, he had never so much as once made! 
mention of a life to come, limiting all punishments 
and rewards to the present state. If he was ac- 
quainted with a future life, why did he not expressly 
set forth such an important tenet ! but, if he was a 
stranger to it, what was the scope of his mission? 

This is a question advanced by several great men : 
and, in answer to it, they say, that Moseses Lord» 
who is tfaB Lord of all men> reserved to himself the 
prérogative of explaining to the Jews, in his own 
time, a doctrine, which they were not in a condition 
to understand when in the wilderness. 

Had Moses taught the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, a great school among the Jews would 
not always have opposed it. Nay, that great school, 
the Sadducees, would not have been allowed of in 
the state, much less would they have held the chief 
employments; and still much less would high priests 
have been taken from such a body. 

It appears, that the Jews were not divided into 
three sects, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the 
Essenes, till after the foundation of Alexandria. 
Josephus, the historian, who was a Pharisee, says, 
(Antiquities^ book xiii.)» that the Pharisees believed 

VOLr II. K 
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the metempsychofiis. Tha^adduccees held^ that thA 
floul perifllied with the body. The opinion of the 
Essenea was» that souls are immortaly and came 
down into bodies» firom the upper regions of the air, 
in an aerial form; that their return tlnther is by a 
rapid attraction; and» after 'death» those wluch be- 
longed to good persons» hâve mansions assigned them 
beyond the ocean» in a country where there is nei* 
ther heat nor cold» wind nor rain; whibt the souls 
of the widced go to a quite contrary climate: sucb, 
was the theology of the Jews. 

He who alone was to «et mankind right»* came and 
overthrew these th^ee sects; but» without him» we 
never shouM have l^een able tb know any thing of 
the soul» for philosophers never had any determinate 
idea of it; and Moses, the only true legidator of 
the worM» before our Divine TesKsher; Moses» who 
spoke to Grod face to face, and who saw only hie 
hinder parts» has left mankind in their natural igno- 
rance of this momentous article; so that it is but 
seventeen hundred years since there has been any 
certainty of the existence and immortality of the 
soul. 

Cicero had only surmises ; his grandson and grand- 
daughter might have learned further from the first 
Galileans who came to Rome. 

But before and sbce that time» ,in all the parts of 
^ earth» where the apostles had not preached the 
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Gospel» érery one might «ay to his sou!. Who art 
thou ? whence conieftt thou? what art thou doing? 
whither art thou going? Thou àrt^ I know not « 
what ; thou thinkest and pelrceiveat ; and» wert thou 
to pereeive and tfabk a htindred thousand millions of 
years, neret wouldst thou> by ^ine own faculties, 
without the assistanee of Ood> know a Jot more than 
thou knowest now. ^ 

Know,' maot that God has giveti thee understandi» 
Ing to guide thy behariour, wod not to penetrate into 
the essence of tho thuigt^wiiieh he has 'created. " 

SUPERStmON*. 

WHATsvB&.goffl heyofid the^adpraiisft^jgf JBRe / 4, 
Supreme J^ftinÇj ""'^^ ^'^"'"«^^'* /^fthf» hpftrt to his . ^ 
tgtgrnal prdejcà^ ganetally suporstition ; and a most J^ ; 
dangerous «upentitien is the annexing thejgurdoj| of '^ ^^i^^ >> 
trira^s to cettain ceremonies. 

'^ lÊ^ mgroi moOaat pêoiiês et wtambM Mf 
lp^eria$ mUhnU, 

OfacUes nimium qui tristia crtHMM C4BcE£f 
Fkunmea toUi poste putatis aqua,** 

* Tli« doctrine, contained in tiiis article, maj come rerj well 
from the moutli of Cicero, Seneca, or Plntarch ; bntt if ^ intends 
to sappresg aU external ceremoniei of reti^on, it is not suitable 
to a 1»eli6Ter of Christiaiility. Snperatitioo^ pr«iieilj,,ooafist« in 
tbe practice of Biioh cerasonies u wn repagunt toxMiMi 
K2 
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The bealthfal ox they strike : the Tictiau dies j 
Sent, to tbe maoei of the gods, a sacrifice. 
How crednloas I Can tricks make crimes decay ? 
Or holy water wash oar sios awayf 

You imagiue, that God will forget your having 
killed a inan, only for your washing yourself in a 
river, saerifidng a black. sheep, and some words 
being said over you. Of course, then a second mur^ 
der will be forgiven you at the stfmè easy rate, and 
fio a thir^ ; and a hundred murders will only cost 
you a hundred black siieepr «nd as many ablutions ! 
Poor mortals ! away with such conceits : the best 
way is, commit no murder, and 30 /Ave your black 
sheep. 

How scandalous is it to imagine, that a priest of 
Isis and Cybele can reconcile you to the deity, by 
playing on cymbals arid castanets ! And what is this 
priest of Cybele, this vagrant gelding, who lives by 
your weakness, that he shall set up to be a mediator 
between hieaven and yourself? Has he any commis- 
sion from God? He takes your money only for 
muttering some. strange words; and can you think 
that the Being of beings ratifies what this hypocrite 
flays ? 

Some superstitions are innocent : you dance on 
Diana or Pomona's festivals, or those of any of the 
secondary gods in your calendar : be it so ; dancing 
is pleasant, heaHhy, and exbiiirating ; it injures 
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nobody; but do not take it into your head, that 
Pomona and Vertumnus are mightilj pleased at your 
having frolicked in honour of them ; and that, should 
you fail to do so, they wouki make you smart for it. 
The gardener?s spade and hoe arc the only Pomona , 
and Veriumnus. Do not be so weak as to think, 
that your garden vnW be destroyed by a tempest, if 
you omit dancing the pyrrhic or the cordax. 
- There is another superstition, which, perhaps, is 
excusable, and erien an iiicenlive to virtue : I mean 
deifying great men, who hâve been signal benefactors 
to their own species. To be sure, it would bç better 
ooly ÏÙ look on them as venerable personages, and 
éi?peëially to endeavour to imitate them; therefore, 
revere, without worshipping, a Solon, a Thaïes, and 
a Pythagoras ; but do not," by any means, pay thy 
adoralioYv to H^rcUles, for having cleansed the Au- 
gean stables, and lying with fifty girls in one nighty 
EsgMially forbear settling ttjQ^a^^w^^ 
without any other merit than ignqrane^j, e.mhufiîasy»î, 
and.DAstiness ; who made a vow of idleness and beg- 
gary, and gloried in such infamy ; fit subjects, in- 
deed, for deification after their death, wlio were neve' 
kiiown to do the least good when living I 
, Observe, that the most superstitious times have 
ever been noted for the greatest enormities,. 
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^^TOLERATION. 

What w i9l£iàjti<ml It is a privitege, to whjcb 
human na ture î» ^y^ |UWl : we are Ml made up ot 
weakness and errors; it therefore behoves us onuitt--^ 
ailjr to forgive each other's folUea, T^s is the ver y 
first law o f nature' 

Thou the Cumber, the Baman> the Jew, Ihe Maho^ 
metjan, the lettered Chinese, the Greek, the Romaa 
Catholic, and the Quaker, traffic together on the 
Exchange of Amsterdam, London, Surat, or Bassora^ 
Ihej will never oflbr to lift up a p<miard- against each 
other, to gain proselytes : wherefore, then, since t;;» 
first council of Nice, have we been almost continuall^r 
cutting each other's throats Î 
. Constantine began with issuing an edict, aBowiâgr 
the exercise of alt religions; and, some time after, 
tamed persecutor. Before him, aU the severe treat* 
ment of the Christians, proccieded purely from their 
beginning to make a party in the state* " The Ro- 
mans permitted eytty kind of worship^ even- of' the 
Jews and H^ptians, both of which they so very 
much despised. Bow, then, came Rome to tolerat»^ 
these forms? It was, because neither the Egyptians, 
nor the Jews themselves, went about to ertenhiiiato 
the ancient religion of the empire : they did not cross 
seas (ind landfi, to miake proselytes i Ib^ getting of 
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Kfioney wa» all ihey minded: vrherea»^ k i» indi»- 
patable, that the Christians could not be easy, unl^s. 
Uieir religion bore the sway. The Jews were dis- 
gusted at the statue of Jupiter being set up in Jeru» 
salem; but the Christians would net 80 much as- 
allow it to be in the capitol of Rome. St. Thomas 
candidly owns, that it was only for want of power, 
that the Christians did not dethrone the emperors., j^^;^ 
jjniey held, that all the world ought to embrace their 
religion; this, of course, made them enemies" to all 
the world, till its happy conversion] 

Their controversial points^ likewise, set them at. 
enmity one against another, concerning the divinity 
. of Christ; they who denied it, were anathematized 
asEbionites; and these anathematised the worship- 
pers of Jesus. 

If some would have all goods k> be in common, as 
liiey alleged was the custom in the apostle's time,, 
their adversaries call them Nicolaitans, and accuse 
them of the most horrid crimes. If others set up 
for a mystical devotion, they are branded with the 
appellation of Gnostics» and opposed with extreme 
vehem^ce and severity. Marcion, for disputing on ^ 
the Trinity» got the name of an idolater. 

Tertullian, Prazeas, Origen, Novatus, No^atianus,. 
Sabellus, and Donatus^ were all persecuted by their 
brethren, before Constantine's time ; and, no sooner 
had Constantine established the Christian religion,, '^ 
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than the Athaaasians and Etuebians fell foul of ono 
another; and ever since, down to our own times» the 
Christian church has been deluged with blood. 

The Jewish people were» I own, extremely barba- 
rous and merciless ; massacreing all the inhabitanta of 
a little wretched country, to which they had no more 
right, than their vile descendants have to Paris 
or London ^. However, when Naaman is cured of 
his leprosy, by dipping seven times in the river, Jor- 
dan, and by way of expressing his gratitude to Elijah, 
from whom he had the secret of that easy cure, he 
tells him, that he will wor^ip the god of the Jews ; 
he yet reserves to himself, the liberty to worship his 
sovereign's god likewise; and asks Elisha's leave» 
which thie prophet readily grants. The Jews wor-r 
shipped their god, but never were offended hi, or so 
much as thought it strange, that every nation had its 
own deity. They acquiesced in Chamoth*8 giving a 
tract of land to the Moabities, provided they would 
let them quietly enjoy what they held from their 
god. Jacob made no difficulty of marrying an idola- 
ter's daughter ; for Laban had another kind of god 
than he whom Jacob worshipped. These ace in- 



* The Israelites are said to have treated the Canaanites with 
great seyerttjr, by the esipress command of God, who wonld have 
tlMse nations extirpated, because of their irapietj, which made 
theiD «Dworthy of the lands they possessed. 
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stances of ^leration' among the most haughty, mo8t^^i^/ 
obstinate, and most cruel people of all antiquity?. , 
and we, overlooking what little indulgence was among 
them, have imitated only .their sanguinary rançourTj ' iv^r^^^^^"' 

Every individual, persecuting another for not be- 
ing of his opinion, is a monster. Thia is evident 
beyond all dispute :, but the government, men ia 
power, princes ; how are they to deal with those of 
a different worship from tàeirs? If foreigners and 
powerful, it is certain a prince will not disdain en»^ 
tering into aa alliance with them. Francis L though 
his most Christian majesty, unites with the MussuU 
mens against Charles V.> likewise a most Christian 
monarch. Francis supplies the German Lutherans- 
with money, to support their revolt against the em-> 
perop; but, according to custom, burns them in his 
own country : thus, fvom policy, he pays tfaem in< 
Saxony,, and, from, policy, makes bonfires of them a^ 
Paris. But what was the consequence 1 Pentecution 
e ver make a^pro^ytes : France came to swarm with 
new Protestants, who, at first, quietly submitted to 
be hanged > and afterward» hung others; civil wars 
came on, and St. Bartholomew's day, or the massacre 
of Paris,, crowned att. Thus this comer of the world 
became worse, than all that ever the ancients or mb^ 
dernshave said o€ hell.. 

Ye fools, never to pay a proper worship to the: 
God who made you.; Wretches,, on whom.thG- ext^ 
K.5 
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ample of the Noackid»» the lettered Chinese, Ûie^ 
Peniees, and all wise men, have had lib influence P 
Monsten, to whom supentitiona am necessuy , as ^ 
carrion to crows! You have been already told it,, 
and I have nothing else to say : whilst yonhavebuf 
two religions amo ng yo u, Uiey will be ever at dag^ 
eera-drawing ; if you^avo jdiw tj^, A^^ 
quietljiv Turn your eyes to the grand ngnior ; ho- 
has among his subjects, Guequers^ Banians, Greeksy- 
Latins. Christians, and Nestorians. Whoever goes 
about to raise disturbance, ià sbrely impaled*; and^ 
thus all live io peace and quietness. 

TYRANNY. 

{Bt a tyrant, is misant a sovereign» who makes fair 
humour the law; who seises on his subject's sub^ 
stance, and afterwards enlists them, to go and giv^ 
his neighbours the like treat}nent.- These tyrant»* 
are not known in Europ^ 

Tyranny is distinguished into that of one person^ 
and of maqy ; ai body, invading die r^ts of other 
bodies, and corrupting the laws, that it may exercise* 
a despotism, apparently legale is the latter tyranny : 
but ikirope, likewise^ has none of these tyrants. 

Under which tyranny woukl you choose toiive? 
Ubder neither : but, had I the option, the tyranny 
of «06 person, appears to ipe less odious and dread* 
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fbi; than iliat of manj^ A deggot ha»: ^^^1^. Ê9^ 
mtqrvab of gflodihiimnnr, which MlnsJM}^py^J>.^9 
an asaembl y of despo tes If a tyrant has doiurRiG^ an 
injury, tliere is his nustress, his confessor, or his 
page, by means of vibom I may appease him, and 
obtain redress; but a set of supercilious tyrants is 
inaccessible to all applications^ If they are not un» 
just, still they are austere and hardf; and no favours^ 
sore ever knownto come from them. - 

Under one despet, I need only stiuid up against a^ 
wall, when I see him coming by ; or prostrate myself,* 
Of kno<^ my forehead against the ground, according 
to the custom of the country; but, under a body of 
perhaps a hundred despots, I^ may be obUged to* 
repeat this ceremony a hundred times a«day> which is^^* 
not a little troublesome to'ihose who are not very 
nimble. Another^ disagreeable circumstance, is, if 
my farm happensto be in<Uie neighbourhood of one; 
of our i great lords, it'is unknown what^amages I am^ 
obKged to put' u^ with ; an4j if I have a- law-suit 
with a relation to a relation of one of their high ^ 
mightinesses,^ it will infallibly go against me» I am^ 
very much afraid, that; in this world, things will^ 
come to such a pass, as to have no other opëon, tban^ 
being either hammer or anvil. Happy he, who ^s^ 
elear of this altemative,' 
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VIRTUE*. 

What b virtue ? doing good to others. How caiF 
I give the name of virtue to any one, but to.him who- 
does me good? I am in want, you relieve me; F 
am in danger, you come to my assistance ; I have- 
been deceived, you tell me the truth. I am ill used, 
you comfort me ; I am ignorant, you instruct me ; I 
must say then, you are virtuous. But what will be- 
come of the cardinal and theological virtues ? Let 
Bome even remain in the schools. 

What is your temperance to me ? Is it no more* 
than the observance of a rule of health, you will be 
the better for it; and much good; may it do you. If 
you have faith and hope, better still ; they will pro- 
cure you eternal life. Your theological virtues are- 
heavenly gffts ; and; those you call cardinal,, are ex- 

* Our aathor may give ofibnce to some critics in thig article, 
bat, vpoB consideration, the reader will find tbe whole to be a: 
logomacbia. By yirtoe he maans charitj and bene^cance. The 
cardinal and theolofrical virtaes, he calls excellent qnalities^ bat 
c!oes not allow them to be Tirtnes, in regard to our neighboar,. 
Nobody pretends they are ; bat they are Tirtaes,. or excellent 
qoalitiesi in regard to onrselves, and' to the deify. We do not 
perceiTe how M. Voltaire can be said to giye indirect eneoarage* 
ment, in this article, to private vice» for he acknowledges, tha* 
gluttony, drnnkenness, &c. are defects in a hermit, though net 
pernicicas to society, because he dees not live in » social state*. 
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cellent qualities for your guidance in life ; but^ rela- 
tively to your neighbour^, they are not virtues. The 
prudent man does good to himself; the virtuous^ to 
men in general. Very well was it said, by St. Paul» 
that charity is better than faith and hope. 

But are no virtues to be admitted» but those by 
which others are benefitted ? No. We live in a so- 
ciety ; consequently, there is nothing truly good to 
us, but what is for the good of such society. If a 
hermit is sober and devout, and,, among other morti- 
fications, wears a sackcloth shirt, such a one I get 
down as a saint ; but, before I style him virtuous, let 
him do some act of virtue which will promote the 
well-bein|^ of his fellow-creatures. Whilst he lives 
by himself, to us he is neither good nor bad ;, he is 
nothing. If St. Bruno reconciled families, and rer 
lieved. the indigent, he was virtuous ; if he praj-ed 
and fasted in the desert, he was a saint. Among 
men, virtue is a mutual exchange of kindness, and 
whoever declines such exchanges, ought not to be 
reckoned a member of society. Were that saint to 
live in the world, probably he would do good in it; 
but, whilst he keeps out of it, the world will only do 
his saintship justice, in not allowing him to be virtuous.. 
He may be good to himself, but not to us. 

But, say you, if a hermit be given to drunkenness, 
sensuality, and private debauchery, he is a vicious 
man; consequently» wiih the opposite qualities^ b» 
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is virtuons. This I cannot assent to : if he lias thoae - 
&ults-yhe is a very filthy man; but» with regard to* 
toeièty» as it is not hurt by his infamies» he is not 
ricious, wicked», or deserving of jMinishment. It is 
to be pHresumed» that» were he to return into society» 
he would doinudb harm» and prove a very bad man. 
Of this there is a greater probability^ than that the* 
temperate and chaste hermit will be a good man» fora- 
in public life» faults* increase» and good qualities di-- 
imnish. A- stronger^ objection b» that Nero» Pope ^ 
Alexander TIi and such monsters» did some good, ti 
answer» that» when they did^ they, were virtuous.- 

Some divines» so far from allowing that excellent* 
emperor» Antonious^ to have been a g!ood man» re» 
present him as a oonceited SCm» wfati» besides ruling, 
over men» coveted their esteem f. that in aS the good* 
he did to mankind», hls^wn reputation was the end ;: 
that/ his justice» appfieation»- and benevolence» pro- 
ceeded purely from vanky;- and that his virtues were* 
a downright imposition on the world. Atthis^Ioannot? 
forbear crying out>-0» my Ged ! be pleased» in thyr 
goodness^ often to give us^sudr hypocrites.- 

war: 

. Famirx» the -plague» and war» are thi$ three most' ^ 
fiuoaous ingredients in this lower world. Under fa- 
mine» may be classed all, the noxioua food» whicb' 
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want; obliges uft to have Fecourae to; llias shortenings 
eux liires^ wiiilst we hope to suppcn't^them^ 

In the plague are ineluded aU< contagious diitem*- 
persi and these are not less than two w three thou* 
sand. These two gifts we hold from Providence r^ 
but war, in which all^ those'* gifts are eoneentered, 
we owe to the fancy of three oe four hundred per* 
sons^scattered over the surface of theglobe^under the- 
Hames of {Hrinces and ministers i and,- on this account, 
it may bcr that, in several âedicatiôns> they are 
eaUed the living images of the Deity. 

The most hardened batterer will allow^ that war is- ^ ' 
ever attended with plafne and famiive, esqpecially if 
he has seen ûvb' nûlitary hospitals in Germany, or* 
passed through, villagesy^ where some notable fei^t of> 
arms has been performed* ^ 

It is un<]^estionably a very nobte art to ravage "^ 
eountriesy destr<^ dwellings^ dinà^communibuBanniSr 
eut of \ hundred ^ousand men, to cut off forty 
âiousandV This invention was originally cultivated^ 
by nations,^ assembled- for then? common good : for 
instance, the diet of the Greeks sent word to the 
diet of Phrygia and its neighbour, Uiat they were 
putting to sea, in a thousand fishxng;-boats^ in order 
to do their best to cut them, off root and branch^. 

The Roman people, in a general assembly, r^ 

' solved, thai it was their interest to go and fight the 

Vejentes, or ale Yolseian?, before harvest ; and,. 
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some years after, all the Romans being angry with all 
the Carthaginians, fought a long time both by. ses^ 
and land. It is otherwise in our time. 
. A genealogist sets forth to a prince, that he is de-» 
scended, in a direct line, fvoma count, whose kindred, 
three or four hundred years ago> had made ^, family 
compact witli a- house, the very memory of which 19 
extinguished. That house had some distant claim to 
a province^ the last proprietor of which died of aik 
apoplexy. The prkice and his council instantly 
resolve, that this province belongs to him by divine 
vightf The province, which is some hundred leagues 
from him, protestrthat it does not so much as know 
him; that it is BOt disposed to be governed by him^ 
that t}efore he prescribes laws to them,, their consent^ 
at least, is necessary: these allegations do not sa 
much as reach thé prince's, ears ; it is insisted, that 
bis right is incontestable: he instantly collects a 
multitude of men, who have nothing to do or to lose > 
clothes them in coarse bluer; puts on them hats bound 
with white worsted ; wheels them to the right and 
left ; and thus mardies away with them to gloiy. 

Other priaees, on this, take part in it to the besto€ 
their ability, and soon cover a small extent of coun- 
try, wij;h more hireling- murderers, than Geûgia 
Khan, Tamerlane^ and Bajazejb, at theii: heels. 

People, at no small distance, hearing that fighting- 
is going forwardjt and that, if they make one, there 
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are five or sbc sous aday> immediately divide into two 
bimds> like reapers^ and go and sell their services to 
the first bidder. They then furiously butcher eachj 
other, not only without haying any concern in the 
quarrel, but without so much as knowing the cause. 

Sometimes ûye or six powers are engaged, three >, 
against three, , or two against four; sometimes even , 
one against û\e, all equally detesting each other^ and 
friends and foes by turns ; agreeing only in one thing 
—to do all the mischief possible 1 

An odd circumstance, in this infernal enterprize, 
is, that every chief of these ruffians has his colours 
consecrated, and solemnly prays to God, before he 
goes to destroy his neighbour. If the slain in a 
battl(r, do not exceed two or three thousand men, 
the fortunate commander does not think it worth 
thanking God for; but if, besides killing ten- or twelve 
thousand, he has been so far favoured by heaven, as ^ 
to destroy some remarkable place, then a verbose 
hymn is sung, in font parts, composed in a language 
unknown to the combatants, and stuffed with barba- 
risms. The same song does for noarriages and birtlis, 
as for massacres, which is scarcely pardonable, in a 
nation, of all others, the most noted for new isongs. 

All countries pay a nuniber of orators to celebi;ate 
these sanguinary actions ; soine in a long black coat# 
and over it a short cloak ; others in a go\vn, with a 
kind of shii:t o,ver it ;, some over Uieir shirts have two 
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pieces of a motley-coloured iloff hangings They are- 
all very long-winded in their harangues, and, to illua- 
Irate a battle> fought in Weteravia, bring up what 
passed thousands of years ago in Palestine. 

At other times^ these gentry declaim against yice^ t 
they proTe, by syllogisms and antitheses, that ladies, 
for slightly heightening the hue of their cheeks wttb 
a little carmine, wiU assuredly be the objects of eter^ 
nal Tengeance ; that the tragedies of Polyeude and 
Aihalia are the devil's works i that he, whose table» 
on a day of abstinence^ is loaded with fish, of tha 
value of two hundred crowns,, is infallibly saved ; 
and that a pooi^ num, for eating two-pennyworth of 
mitton, goes to the devil for ever. 

Amcmg fite ^ six Ihouiand ^ucb dëdaimations, 
there may possibly be tfariae or four, written by a 
Gaul named Massillon, which a gentleman may bear 
to read; but, not in one of all these discouwes, has 
the oratoc the sprit to animadveEt on war^. that 
scourge and crime which includes all others. These 
grovelling speakers, ai» continus^y prating against 
love, miuddnd'a only solace», and the only way of 
repairing it;*, not a. wond' do they say of the detest** 
able endeavours of the mighty for its destruction. 

Bourdaloue,.you have made a very bad sermon, 
against impurity, bntnot one, either good or. bad, on 
those various murders, robberies, violences, that uni*< 
i^ersal race,, by which the world is laid wa9te,? ?uv 
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together ftll the TÎœs of all ages and places» and 
never will they come up to the mischiefs and enor-^ 
inities of only one campaign 1 

Ye bungling soul-physicians, fo rail, for an hour 
and more, against a few flea-bites, and not say a word 
about 4kai horrid distemper, whidi tears us to pieces I 
Bum your bod», ye moraliûng philosophers!—^ 
Whilit the humour of a few shall make it an act of 
loyalty, to botcher Uiousands of our fellow-creatuses» 
the part of mankind, dedicated to heroism, will be- 
the most execrable and destructive monsters in M 
nature. Of what avail is humanity, benevolence, 
modetrty, temperance, mildness, discretion, and piety, 
wlten half a pound of lead, discharged at the distance 
of six hundred paces, shatters my body ; wheati 1 
^ptfe,.at Ûne^Bfge «f twoity, vuider pains unspeakable» 
and amidst thousands in the same miserable condi- 
tion } when my eyes, at their last opening, see my 
native town in a Maze, and tholast sounds I hear are 
tlie shrieks and groans of ii^men and children,, ex* 
pifing among the ruins» and all for ^e pii&t«ided 
intevest of a man» who is a stranger to^J 

The worst is,, war appears to be. an unavoidablo 
seoùrg^ for, if we observe, Ae god Mars was wor^ 
riiipped in all nations i and, among the Jews, Sabaoth 
signifies the god of armies : but in Homer, Minerva 
ç«lls Mdts, a furigtus, hjBtre-bxaiaed^ infernal deity.^ 
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WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT. 

What a clamour was raised in the schools» and 
even among sober thinkers^ when Leibnitz, para- 
f»hrasing on Plato» built his structure, of the best of 
possible worlds, affirming that all. things went on kr 
the best manner, and that God could make but one 
world. Now, Plato had allowed that: God could 
make five, there being five regular solid bodies : the 
tetraedron, or thre^faced pyramid, with the base 
equal; the cube; the exaedron; the dodecaedroa; 
and the licoaedron. But our world is not of the 
form of any of Plato's bodies; so that he sliouid 
have allowed God a sixth manner. . ^ 

So much for the divine Plato. Leibnitz, who car;* 
tainly was his superior, both, in metaphysics and 
geometry, in the tenderness. of phiiantbrophy, showed 
mankind, tliat they ought to be very well satisfied, 
and that God had done all he could for us ; that he 
had necessarily among all possibilities, made choice 
of what was indisputably the best. 

What becomes of original sin? was the cry of 
many. Let what will become of it, said Leibnitz, and 
his friends; but, in his public writings, be makes, 
original sin necessarily a part of the best worjd] 

I^ow ! our first parents to be driven out of a de^ 
Ughtful abode, where they were to have lived for 
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ever, had they not ^ten an apple ? flow \ in wretch- 
edness to beget diildren, loaded with a variety of 
wretchedness, and making others 'equsilly so ! How ! 
to undergo such diseases ; to feel such vexations ; 
to expire in pain, and, by way of refreshment, to be 
burned through all the ages of eternity : was this the 
best portion ? This is not oi*er good for us ; and in 
what can it be good ibr God ? Leibnitz was sensible 
this' admitted of no answer; accordtngly he begins 
Riaking Jarge books, unintelligible even to himself. 

To deny that there is evil, may be said as a banter 
by a Lucullusfull of health, and feasting in his 
aalooh, with his mistress and his jocund <rrotties; But 
only let him look out at the window, and he will see 
some unhappy ; and a fever will make him so too. 

f am not fond of quoting : it is usually a critical 
task ; it is neglecting both what precedes and follows 
the passage quoted, and bringing on one'a self eom* 
plaints and quarrels ; yet I must quote Lactantius, a 
father of the church, who, -in chap. xiii. on the Divine 
Anger, puts the following words into £picurus's 
mouth:: ** Either God would remove evil from this 
world, but cannot, or he can, but will not ; or he has 
neiger the power nor the will; or, lastly, he has 
both the power and the wtl}. If he has the will and 
not the power, it shows weakness, which is contrary 
to the nature of God; if he has the powers and not 
the will, it ismaligrfty ; an^ Ms is no less contraij^ 
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10 hit nature. If he is neither tble nor willing, it it 
both weakness and malignit j ; and this is no lose 
contrary to his nature. If he is both willing and able 
(whichy alone, b consonant to the nature of tSod») 
how came it, that there is evil in the world Î" 

This is a home argument, and Lactantius gives but 

a sorry answer to it, in saybg, that God wilk eviU> 

but has given us wisdom for acquiring good. Tlûs 

^âjM^ answer must be allowed to fall very short of the ob« 

. v:) iliJ jection; as supposnig thsit Gody without producing 

' *^ «vO^ could not have given us wisdom; if so» our 

^^ wisdom is a dear bargain. 

y^'^^ The origin of evil has ever 4>een an siiyas, the faqt* 

V lorn of which lies beyond the reach of human eyes 

and many philosophers and legislators, in their per* 

plexity, had recourse to two principles, one good and 

^ Uie other evil. Typhon was the evil principle among 

the Egyptians, and Ahriraanes among the Persians* 

This divinity is well known to have been espouied 

by the Manichees ; but these wise folks, having never 

conversed with either the good or the- evil principle, I 

think they are not to be believed on their bare word. 

Amidst the absurdities which swarm in the world, 

and may be classed among its evils, it is no slight 

error to suppose two almighty beings, struggling who 

should bear the greater sway^ and making an agree* 

ment, like Moliere's two physiciahs : Altow rae. the 

Ijiike, and I wiU allow you the Ueedûig« 
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BairiîiSet, from the Plfttotiics, affinned, so early aj 
th% first century of the charch, that God gave our 
world to be made bj his lowest angels; and that, bj 
their awkwardness and ignorance, things are as thej 
are. This theological fable falls before the fatal ob- 
jection, that it is not in the nature of an infinitely 
wise and powerful God to cause a world to be con- 
structed by such ignorant architects. 

Simon» aware of this objection, obviates it by say* 
ing, that the angel who acted as surveyor, is damned 
lor his bungling ; but this does not mend our case. 

Neither does the Grecian story of Pandora solve 
the objection any better. The box, with all evils in 
it, and hope remaining at the bottom, 4s> indeed, a 
charming allegory } but Valcan made this purely for 
revenge, Prometheus having formed a man of mud. 

The Indians lire not a whit nearer the mark ; God, 
on creating man» gave him a drug, by which he was 
to enjoy perpetual health. The man put his drug 
on his ass ; the ass, being thirsty, the serpent showed 
. it the way to a spring ; and whilst the asa was drink- 
ing, the serpent made off with the drug. 

The-Syrians had a conceit, that the man and wo- 
man, having been created in the fourth heaven, took 
a fancy to eat a bit of cake, instead of ambrosia, their 
usual regale. Ambrosia perspired through the pores, 
but, after eating the cake, they had a motion to go to 
ftool, and asked aa angel the way to the pri^. Do 
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you see, said the apgel, ydn little planet» scarcely 
visible, about sixty millions of leagues off 1 that is 
the privy of the universe : make the best of your way 
thither. They marched, and there they were left to 
continue; and, ever «ince, our world has been what 
it is. But the Syrians are gravelled, when asked, why 
God penxiitted man to eat of the cake? and why it 
should be productive of such dreadful eyils to us ? 

To shorten my journey, I shoot away from the 
fourth heaven, to lord Bolingbroke. This personage, 
who, it must be allowed, had a great genius, gave the 
famous Pope his plan of Whatever is is rights which 
accordingly occurs, word for word, in bolingbrokeV 
posthumous works; and the same sentim^it occurs 
before in lord Shaftsbury's Ckaracierisiics, In his 
treatise, entitled the Moréiui, are these words : 

** Much is alleged, in answer, to show why nature 
errs, and how she came, thus impotent and erring, 
from an unerring hand. But I deny she errs.-^It is 
the contrary, from this order of inferior and superior 
things, that we admire the world's beauty, founded 
thus on contrarieties; whilst from such various 
and disagreeing principles, a universal concord is 
established. Thus, in the several orders of terrestrial 
forms, a resignation is required, a sacrifice and 
yielding of natures one to another. The vegetables, 
by their death, sustain the animals ; and annual bo«* 
dies dissolved^ enrich tlie earth, and raise again the 
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▼e^êtable world; Numerous insects are reduced by 
tfie superior kind/i of bitds and beasts ; and these 
^gain are checked by man, who, in his turn,, submits 
to other natures, and resign» hi» form a sacrifice in 
common to die rest, of things. And if,^ in natures so 
Uttle exalted and pne-emin^ot above each other, the 
sacrifice of interest can appear so juçt, how much 
more reasonably may all inferior natures be subjectii- 
ed to the superior itature uf the world !— The central 
powers, which hold the lasting orbs in their just poise 
and movement, must not be controlled to save a 
fleeting form, add rescue, from the precipice,«a. puny 
animal, whose brittle frame, however pBotected,.must' 
of itself so soon dissolve» The ambient ak^. the in»- 
ward vapours, the impending mete<»«, or whatever 
else is nutrimental or preservative of this earth, must 
operate in a natural course ; and other constitutions 
must submit to the good, habit and constitutipa of 
the all-sustaining g^obeJ' 

Bolingbrokeand Shallesbury , with Pope their artist,, 
are not more satisfactory than the rest; their 
Whatever is i» right, imports no more, than Uiai all 
is directed by immutable laws r and who knows not- 
that? You tell us nothing, in observing with every 
child, that flies are born to be devoured by spiders;: 
spiders by swallows ; swallows by magpies ; magpies* 
by eagles ; eagles to be shot by men ; and men lb kill, 
each other, and to be eaten by worms ; and aûec- 

VOL- 11* L 
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wtiidft by defilii^ at ltt&«t « ^otsand txy oae. ^vm 
we see a clear and sta^ orcJe? thraugh^at evêiy 
spédevof evea^are, and in ail things; The fbmiâtioft 
of a stone in the bfudder, ia a wondevftil mechaniiiin ; 
Btony paf tielei imensiblj get into the kibod ; are fil^ 
trated in the kidney»; pais thitxigh the nretkra, ànà 
iettle in the Madder; and there by an admirable 
Newtoaiaa attiuction, concrete. The stone forma» 
and gfowsy and, by the finest disposition in theworid» 
the patient undergoes tortures wofse than death: a 
stirgeon having improved Tubal Cain's hrventioB, 
comes and stabs a sharp, edged instviiment, into the 
perùuBum, and lays hokl of the stone wMi his ibrcepr; 
but, by a necessary mechanism, it breaks,^ as he is 
trying to extract it, a^d, by the same mecba0M»r the 
patient expires, as on the radi. As, wfaatevor in 
is right, ali this must be r^^: it ia evidently a con- 
séquence of the mMklterable physical princqilea 
granted ; and I know it as weH as yourself. 

Had we no feeling, no ojection utrosfd lie to such 
a system ; but that ia not the point: what we ask is, 
whetlier there ajre se&ftble evils! and wbeneethey 
are originated 1 Pope; m his fourth epxstle, on Wlof- 
ever i$ iê^fight, says, that there is no evH, or all 
partial evil is univenml good. An odd general good» 
truly ; composed of the gout, the stone, pains, affie- 
tioos, crimes, sufferings, death, and damnation ! 

The fall of man is the ^Mster We lay on ali these 
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{HirUil dUeMM of spul and body, wbiflh yOM tWH 
général health ; but /with Sbafteabury aod fiolii^ 
^roke, original jîo'û a mere J6it, and Pope 19 «leol 
about it : their system manifeaUy undermines Cbm- 
iiaxiiXy, but «j^plainç nothing. It has» however, lately 
l»een countenanced by several divine^ who make 90 
difficulty of contrarieties. Well, bcigradfe nobody 
the comfort of reasoning» in his own wfky, on the 
deluge of evil with which the world is overwhdmod j 
incurable patients should be allowed to gratify thmr 
appetites, in eating what they like. Some have even 
oried up this system as consolatory ! A strange com- 
fort, I own. And do you not find great relief ia 
Shaftei^ury's prescription, who says that God will 
iiot<tenge his eternal laws for so paltry a creature 
astnanl ft must be owned, however^ that this paltry 
animal has a right humbly to lament, and, in his 
lawsiilations, to endeavour to comprehend, why 
iiiote eternal la#s are not adapted to the well-being 
of every individual. 

lUs system of Whaieter U it rigMy represents 
the author ^f nature merely as a powerful, cruel 
liiBg, who, if he does but compass his designs, is very 
eaisy aiboat the deadi, distresses, and afflictions, of his 
«tlyecls. 80 very far, then, is the opinio of the 
i»es% fiossible world, from being consolatcHry, that it 
imciîtès those philosophers who embrace it. The 
qoMiott ^^ood and evil remains an inexplicable 
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idiaos to candid inquirers : cavitbrs may trifle whit 
k ; they are galley-slaves playing with their chams. 
As to the thoughtless commonalty, they are not un- 
like fishes, taken out of a river, ticnd' j^ut -into a re- 
servoir, little thinking they are to undergo a second 
reroovill in Lent ; so we, of ourselves, ^re totally 
ignorant of the causes of our destiny. 

At the end of almost every chapter of metaphysics, 
-we should put the initials used by the Roman judges, 
when a cause was obscure ; N. L. non U^net'-^l do 
not understand it. 

WICKED— WICKEDNESS. 

We arc perpetually told, that human nature m 
«essentially perverse; that man is born« child- oC.the 
devil. Nothing can be more imprudent^ Î0T9 .my 
friend, in preaching to me, that all the wiurld is^facMm' 
in wickedness, thou informest me, that ttioii:artb<)m 
so, and that behoves me to beware of' thee, Aslrweiild 
of a fox or crododila. Not at all, sayestthou ; liam 
mgenerated ; I am no unbeUeyer,orh^etiea Xonay 
be trusted: so, then, the remainder of miaokvid* 
being either heretics, or what thou calieit kiâdels, 
will be a mere herd of monsters^ and whenever Ihta 
art speaking to a Lutheran or Turk, thob sbowUst 
cGoncludei that. they are for robbing and jaiur«lcKr»Q9 
lihce : oneis npi r^eaeratedj and the other isfdw^ 
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lienried. Much more rational und handsome would 
tt lie to say to^ men, You are all born good ; consider 
bow dreadful it would be to defile the purily of your 
being. Mankind should be dealt with as individuals. 
If «a prebendary leads a scandalous life, a fi'iend says 
to him. Is it possible that you :can thus disgrace the 
élîgnity ot a prebeiidary? A counsellor or judge is 
reminded that he has the honourt)f being counsellor 
lo the king; and ^at it* is his duty «to be on example 
of TÎrtue. The encouragement to a soldier is, E»- 
member you belong to the regiment of Champagnes 
, and every individual should be told, Remember your 
dignity as a man. 

Say what you will, this' must, at length, be «the 
case: ibr what else can«this «aying mean, so common 
to ail «na^ons, Aeâaet withgi thyself? Now, were 
foar cvrigin criminafl, were your blood formed of an 
mfemal lt<pior, to bid you reflect within yourself, 
would import, Gonsnit your diabolical nature, and 
follow its suggeistions : cheat, rob, murder : it 10 
your father's law ! 

. Man is - not born wicked ; he becomes né, as he 
faflt «ek. Some physicians say, you are born sick^ 
bat, it is évident, that they, however skilful, wouM 
Bot cure you, if your disease be inherent m your 
nature^ They are Idemselves very sick. Bring toge- 
ther all the cUMcen «f the universe, and you will 
^jee nothing in them but ûm^ence, gentleness^ and 
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€ear : were they beni wicked, «pHeful, and cra^ 
-some signs of it would «oon appear, a« Ikde MialM 
strive to bhe, and tigers to tear. But nature, harâg 
-been as (^paring of ofiensive wea|ion8 to imn, aa to 
fugeons and rabbits, it cannot have given, him an 
instinct to mischief and tfestnictkm. 

If man is not born wicked, how comes it tbit aa 
many are bfectcfd with the pestilence of wkkedioiMsf 
ft is, because tbe^, who bear rule, having caught'te 
«distemper, «^mununicate it to others, as wotaaen, 
having the distemper which Golumbus birought from 
America, have ^spread the venokn all over Europe* 
By the first ambitious man was the world corrupted* • 

You ?riil sflfy, this finst monster lonlj iecuadated 
that germ of pride, jriipine, fraud, aoid entelty, whidi 
iiB in all men*. I own, th^t in generalji the greater. pad 
of our brethren eaaily eontmct these qualities : but 
4>as overy body the putrid fever, the «t^. and the 
gravel, because every body is liable to.âi^nt 

There are whole nations which are not wicked : 
the Philadelphians and thé BanyiaBs bawe never shed 
human bk>od*^ The Chinese, the peaph of Tonciiiin, 
LaorSiam, «md^venttf ^apon, have Urea in. profound 
tranquilKtgr for these himdred yean past» In ten 
yea», -acareriy any of those enonmities, at which 
human nature shudders, is heard of in . Rome, Vmice» 
Paris, London, and Amsterdam; ciliis, wbere cupi^ 
dily, the mother of all crime, is âagrant. 
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Wei» men essentiall j wicked» and bora under the- 
twaj of a being, as oiaKgn^t as wretched» ^vho» ttt 
nerreoge &r his punisbmeAt» iâspired them with all 
hlf^ rage» we shcnild every^ morakig hear of husba^xfe 
hé»g mwdered by their wives,, and father» by thei^ 
dùJdren» just asfowUrate foiuid killed by polecats», 
who come in the night and suck theiv blood. 

Suppose there are ten hundred millions of peopW 
upon the earth : this makes^ about five hund^d mil- 
lions of women» who sew and spin» feed their little 
«ones» keep the house or hut clean», and backbite their 
Bei^hbours a little^ I do not see any great harnk 
these poor sin^^loii» do. There are» besides» at 
ieast> two hundred millions of children» who certainly 
Beilber kiSl nor pkinder». and abou>t as many» who^ 
through age and sickness, are not capable of those 
-crwies. Thus there remains» at most» but a hundred* 
«liHicHis» whom youth and vigour qualify for the 
eMMnission of crime. Of these, we may say» that 
ninety are continually taken up with prodigious la-^ 
hour» in forcing the earth to furnish them with food 
and raiment : now» these have scarcely time to 
perpetrate outrages. In the remainmg ten millions», 
will be included idlers and jocund companions» who» 
love peace and festivity ; men of talents, who are 
taken up with their several professions; magistrates 
and priests» whom it behoves to lead an irreproach- 
able life» at least in appearance^ So that» the leal 
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wicked men, are ceduced to some few potittcTàns^ 
«itber secular or relias, who will always be for 
disturbing the world ; and some thousands of va» 
grmiSy Vho . hire their services to those politicisoiSb 
Now, never is a million of these wild! beasU employ- 
ed at once,, (among these, I reckon highwayn^); 
so that, ib the most tempestuous times, there is but 
one man in^ thoasand, who may be called wicked,, 
and he is not so always. 

Thus is wickedness infinitely leas tlmi| is talked of 
and believed. To be sure, tliere is stiil too' much 
misfortunes, distress, and horrible' crimQ»);. imt the 
pleasure of complaining and magnifyingl i& /iucby 
that, at the least scratch, you cry out, The *<^rCfe is 
deluged with blood. If you have been cfKiated^ 
then the world is full of perjury. An atzabilamus 
mind^ ooi having been wronged, sees the unix^Mff 
covered with damned souls ; as. a young cake, seated 
at supper with his lady, after the opera, doe8^nf^t: 
dream, that there are distressed objects. 



THE end;. 
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